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PUBLISHERS'   NOTE, 


The  very  general  interest  called  forth  by  the  publica- 
tion, under  the  title  of  "  National  Perils  and  Opportunities," 
of  the  discussions  of  the  general  Christian  conference,  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  yth,  8th,  and  9th,  1887, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  the 
great  value  of  these  contributions  to  the  study  of  impor- 
tant current  questions,  have  induced  the  publishers,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  still  wider  circle  of  readers  for  these 
papers,  to  issue  certain  of  them,  grouped  under  the  divis- 
ions into  which  the  work  of  the  conference  naturally  fell, 
in  two  uniform  cheap  volumes,  entitled  "Problems  of 
American  Civilization  "  and  "  Co-operation  in  Christian 
Work." 
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PROBLEMS  OF  AMERICA  CIVILIZATION, 


IMMIGRATION. 

BY  PROF.  H.  H.  BOYESEN,  OF  COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  breathes  a  san- 
guine spirit.  It  is  founded  upon  trust  in  human  nature. 
The  spirit  that  was  abroad  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  Rousseau,  and  the  minds 
<>f  Jefferson  and  Franklin  were  deeply  imbued  with  it. 
The  gospel  of  the  age  was  the  "  Contrat  Soeial  "  with  its 
new  trinity  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity,"  which 
we  yet  see  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  the  churches  of 
Paris.  The  same  intellectual  movement  which  produced 
the  French  Revolution  was  also  a  strong  co-operating 
factor  in  the  American  Revolution.  When  the  founders 
of  the  American  Republic  stretched  out  their  hands  with 
a  hospitable  welcome  to  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth, 
it  was  in  a  large  measure  because  Rousseau  had  taught 
them  to  believe  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  man.  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  oppressed,  no  matter  who 
they  were  and  whence  they  came,  were  deserving  charac- 
ters, who  needed  only  the  liberty  which  the  new  republic 
offered  them,  to  grow  to  the  full  stature  of  civic,  moral 
and  intellectual  manhood.  That  the  newly  liberated  state 
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needed  a  population  to  till  its  vast  uncultivated  domain 
was,  no  doubt,  also  an  important  consideration,  perhaps 
the  most  important.  But  what  is  interesting  to  note  is 
that  the  material  need  was  reinforced  by  a  philosophical 
enthusiasm  for  mankind,  and  a  sublime  faith  in  its  future. 
The  eighteenth  century  knew  little  of  the  influence  of 
heredity,  but  believed  with  Rousseau  that  earh  man 
pure  and  perfect  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
that  it  was  his  environment  which  spoiled  and  corrupted 
him.  Rousseau  held  civilization — or,  as  lie  preferred  to 
call  it,  society — responsible  for  all  sin,  sorrow  and  misery. 
It  lay  very  near,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  on  a  new  con- 
tinent, where  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Old  World  had 
r  struck  root ;  where  civili/ation,  in  tlu  European 
sense,  scarcely  existed  -humanity  could  pursue  its  ^Ion- 
destiny  unimpeded  by  the  obstacles  which  in  the 
older  lands  had  blocked  its  way  and  closed  the  path 
of  its  progress  with  blood  and  fire.  Utopian  dreams 
were  in  the  air  and  pervaded  literal  i:  ;  the  savage  in 
•ia;i  1  is  the  type  of  nature's  nobleman  ;  and 
in  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre's  "  Paul  et  Virginia,"  the  per- 
fection of  bliss  is  realized  on  a  desert  island  by  two 
loving  hearts,  unconscious  of  the  social  barriers  which 
separate  them.  It  seemed  perfectly  rational  to  expect 
some  startlingly  new  social  development  on  this  vast 
virgin  continent ;  and  it  seemed  only  fair  to  invite  all 
mankind,  irrespective  of  race,  to  share  in  the  blessings  of 
this  new  civilization,  founded  upon  liberty,  justice  and 
humanity.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  first  naturalization  law,  which  Congress  passed 
March  26,  1790,  was  monumental  in  its  liberality.  It 
offered  citizenship  to  any  whke  male  applicant  who  had 
spent  two  years  in  the  United  States,  provided  he  was  of 
good  character  and  was  willing  to  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution.  But  even  at  that  early  period,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  crying  need  of  a  j>opulation,  this  liberality 
produced  a  reaction.  The  sentiment  gained  Around  that, 
at  some  time  or  other,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 

country  might  suffice  to  attract  a  larger  alien  population 

than  was  desirable  without  additional  allurements  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  The  naturalization  law  of  1790  was 
accordingly  amended  by  the  act  of  1795,  requiring  a  resi- 
dence of  live  years  before  citizenship  could  be  acquired, 
and  a  declaration  of  intention  two  years  previous  to  natur- 
alization. Three  years  later,  this  law  was  superseded  by 
the  act  of  1798,  requiring  a  residence  of  fourteen  years, 
which  requisition  remained  in  force  only  four  years, 
being  supplanted  by  the  act  of  April  14,  1802,  making 
the  term  of  residence  five  years.  This  law  has  never  since 
been  repealed. 

It  must  be  inferred,  from  the  frequency  of  Congress- 
ional acts  relating  to  naturalization  during  the  first  years 
of  our  national  existence,  that  the  question  was  seen  from 
tin-  beginning  to  be  one  of  vital  importance.  Although 
immigration  on  an  extensive  scale  did  not  begin  until  the 
forties,  when  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  (1846-47)  and 
the  unsuccessful  revolutionary  uprising  in  Germany 
swelled  the  tide,  the  possibility  of  its  increase  until  it 
might  unfavorably  affect  the  industries  of  the  country, 
and  subject  its  institutions  to  an  undue  strain,  must  have 
been  vaguely  foreseen  by  many  ;  but  that  it  should  ever 
assume  the  proportion  of  a  veritable  migration  of  nations, 
amounting  in  a  single  year  to  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people,  and  in  sixty-seven  years  to  fourteen 
millions  and  a  half,  was  surely  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic;  and  if  it  had  been  dreamed 
of,  some  effective  safeguard  would  have  been  devised 
to  protect  their  cherished  institutions  from  the  dangers 
to  which  they  would  inevitably  be  exposed  in  the  hands 
of  a  semi-alien  race,  in  conflict  with  an  alien  spirit. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  v/as  framed  lu- 
men of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  for  their  own  government  » 
and  it  presupposes  the  long  political  evolution  to  which 
that  race  has  been  subjected  in  the  mother-land  during 
eight  or  nine  centuries.  It  presupposes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
virtues  of  moderation,  self-restraint  and  sense  of  fair 
play.  It  is  only  a  high  civilization  which  exhibits  these 
civic  virtues  ;  and  to  impose  free  institutions  upon  a  peo- 
ple which  does  not  possess  them,  is  to  endanger  the  social 
order  and  bring  the  free  institutions  into  unmerited  re- 
proach. There  are  no  institutions  which  arc-  so  inherently 
excellent  that  they  fit  all  nations;  just  as  there  is  no  diet 
so  nourishing  that  it  will  agree  with  all  stomachs  in  all 
zones  and  clinics.  A  republic  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
republicans  (I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  in  the  party 
sense),  and  if  it  is  carried  on  by  other  than  republicans, 
it  will  lose-  its  original  spirit  and  degenerate  into  a  dis- 
guised despotism,  retaining  nothing  of  the  republic 
except  the  name.  And  a  republican  is  not  made  in  a 
day,  nor  in  a  year — nor  in  fifty  years.  It  takes  genera- 
tions of  intelligent,  self-restrained  and  self-respecting 
ancestors  to  make  a  man  fit  to  govern  himself — fit  t»>  be 
entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  a  state,  whose  existence 
and  progress  depend  upon  his  vote,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  sentiments  that  lie  behind  his  vote.  We  see  in  France, 
to-day,  what  an  unstable  and  insecure  thing  a  republic  is 
without  republicans,  or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  with- 
out the  republican  temperament.  And  the  Gallic  tem- 
perament, whatever  it  may  become  in  the  future,  is  not 
to-day  the  republican  temperament.  The  republic  is 
there  a  mere  accident,  a  temporary  truce  of  hostile  par- 
ties, none  of  which  has  power  enough  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment. The  republic  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety 
regarding  its  existence,  and  has  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
preserve  order,  to  keep  the  hungry  from  flying  at  the 
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throats  of  the  prosperous.     That  the  United  States  have 
hitherto  been  exempt  from  anxiety    on    this    score,    is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  prosperity  has  until  recently 
been  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  and  there  has  accord- 
ingly existed  no  very  strong  inducements  to  plunder  the 
few.     In  no  less  degree,  perhaps,  has  it  been  due   to  the 
fact  that  the  country  has  been  governed,  in  the  main,  by 
its  peaceful  and  conservative  citizens,  both  of   American 
and  of  foreign  descent ;  although  the  alien  element  has, 
in  national  affairs  at  least,  played  a  very  subordinate  part. 
But  we  have  no  guarantee  that  this   state  of  things  will 
continue  to  last.    A  large  proportion  of  the  foreigners  who 
come  to  us  now  are  hungry  malcontents,  who  arrive  with 
the  avowed  purpose  to  overthrow  our  institutions.     A  con- 
siderable  number  of  them  are  men  who,  on  account  of 
moral  or  intellectual  defects,  do  not  fit  into  any  orderly 
society,  and  who  in  consequence  are  imbittered  against  all 
order;    men    whom  Europe   is   fortunate   in   getting    rid 
of,  and   America  correspondingly  unfortunate  in  receiv- 
ing ;  men  who  are  bent   upon  avenging  here  what  they 
suffered  there.      There  are   at  present  unmistakable  in- 
dirations  that  unless  some  drastic  remedy  is  applied  to 
check  the  influence  of  this  class  of   foreigners,  the   re- 
lation of  political  and  economic  forces  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  will  be  reversed,  and  the  future  will  be  fraught 
with  perils  which  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  foresee,  and 
which  it  is  too  late  to  avert  when  they  are  already  upon 
us.    It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  apply  the  remedy  before 
the  evil  is  beyond  control — before  the  elements  of  dis- 
content and  disorder  shall  have  transplanted  to  the  New 
World  the  very  conditions  to  escape  which  they  tied  from 
the  Old. 

What  I  propose  to  show  at  the  present  time  is  that, 
unless  some  such  restrictive  measure  is  before  long  parsed 
by  Congress,  a  crisis  is  at  hand,  in  a  not  very  remote 
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future,  which  will  seriously  affect  our  national  destiny. 
The  immigrant  of  to-day  is  not  the  same  as  the  immigrant 
of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago.  He  is,  as  statistics  prove, 
largely  drawn  from  a  lower  stratum  of  European  society. 
Before  the  days  of  steam  navigation,  a  considerable 
degree  of  courage  and  enterprise  was  required  to  induce 
a  man  to  break  up  from  his  old  home  and  associations, 
and  seek  an  uncertain  future  in  an  unknown  land,  which 
the  imagination  pictured  as  little  better  than  a  wilder- 
ness. The  mere  sea  voyage,  in  a  small  sailing  vessel, 
with  its  attendant  dangers,  sufficed  to  keep  the  faint- 
hearted from  contemplating  so  risky  an  undertaking. 
Those  who  did  migrate  were,  therefore,  likely  to  be  the 
strongest  and  most  energetic — the  very  ones  most  fitted 
to  grapple  with  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  on  the  bor- 
der-line of  civilization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  immi- 
grants whom  we  received  previous  to  1840,  when  the  first 
regular  steamboat  connection  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  was  established,  were  of  a  very  acceptable  « 
and  increased  our  prosperity  without  perceptibly  deterio- 
rating our  character.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1820  that 
a  record  was  kept  of  arrivals;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
entire  immigration  from  1796  to  1820  did  not  exceed 
250,000,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  A  great  many  came  under  inden- 
ture, and  were  obliged  to  labor  from  three  to  ten  years 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  passage,  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  agents,  until  Congress,  in  1819,  passed  a  law 
which  largely  remedied  the  evils  of  this  system.  Very 
ample  statistics  are  at  hand,  showing  both  the  character 
and  the  numbers  and  ages  of  the  immigrants  during  the 
last  sixty-seven  years  ;  but  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a 
repetition  of  what  is  so  easily  accessible.  A  mere  general 
summary  will  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

The  number  of  foreign-born  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  census  of  1880,  was  6,679,943,  and  their 
present  number  is  not  far  from  nine  millions.  There  are 
accordingly,  about  three  times  as  many  foreigners  now 
in  the  country  as  there  were  Americans  in  the  thi 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Nay,  more  immigrants  have  arrived  during  the  last  seven 
years  than  the  colonies  contained,  If  we  count  the  chil- 
dren of  aliens,  we  have  at  the  present  time  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  fifteen  millions,  or  about  twenty-six  per 
rent,  of  the  total  population.  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  in  his  ad- 
mirable book,  "Our  Country,"  estimates  that,  if  immi- 
gration is  left  unrestricted,  our  foreign-born  population 
in  1900  will  be  over  nineteen  millions,  and  if  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign-born  to  native-born  children  of  foreign 
parents  continues  the  same,  we  shall  then  have  a  total 
alien  or  semi-alien  population  of  forty-three  millions. 
The  undoubted  fact,  that  the  more  prolific  foreigner  is 
continually  gaining  numerically  upon  the  native,  and  year 
by  year  becoming  a  greater  power  politically  and  economi- 
cally, contains  an  ominous  augury  for  the  future  of  the 
Republic.  But  still  more  precarious  becomes  the  outlook 
when  we  consider  a  circumstance  not  sufficiently  empha- 
sized by  writers  on  this  subject,  viz.:  the  recent  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  immigration.  Any  man,  unless 
he  be  a  pauper,  can  now  obtain  the  paltry  sum  necessary 
for  buying  a  steerage  passage  to  New  York,  and  if  he 
cannot,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  so  undesirable  a  char- 
acter that  it  is  worth  while  for  the  community  to  raise  the 
simi  to  gi-t  rid  of  him.  That  this  is  actually  done  on  a 
large  scale  in  Ireland,  England  and  Switzerland  we  all 
know,  and  no  remonstrance  from  our  Government  has 
sufficed  to  stop  the  practice.  There  are  yet  so-called 
benefit  societies  in  ('.real  Britain,  whose  object  it  is  to 
reform  Ireland  by  exporting  the  Irish  to  the  United 
:iul  it  is  not  very  long  since  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
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a  public  speech,  declared  that  the  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem  was  assisted  emigration.  In  other  words,  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  transfer  it  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Canadians,  who  have  had  their  hospitality  abused 
by  such  "  assisted  guests,"  have  recently  sent  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  continuance  of  this  policy,  and  have, 
at  the  same  time,  imitated  it,  by  "  assisting  "  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  imported  paupers  across  the  boundary  line  to 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  possibility  of  preventing 
this,  as  long  as  we  permit  the  belief  to  go  uncontradicted 
that  we  are  the  natural  cess-pool  for  the  reception  of 
the  human  offal  and  rubbish  of  the  entire  world.  It  is 
but  a  few  months  since  the  Danish  Government  pardoned 
a  notorious  and  dangerous  forger  on  condition  that  he 
should  go  to  the  United  States;  and  to  the  United  States 
he  went.  Whether  our  Minister  in  Copenhagen  reported 
the  case  to  Secretary  liayard,  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
Scandinavian  papers  were  full  of  it.  Nevertheless,  as  far 
as  the  public  knows,  nothing  was  ever  done  about  it.  The 
Danish  Government  will  be  encouraged  to  repeat  the  suc- 
cessful experiment  of  exporting  its  criminals  instead  of 
entertaining  them  at  public  expense.  We  have,  indeed, 
a  species  of  investigation  at  Castle  Garden,  but  it  is  not 
carried  on  thoroughly,  nor  even  in  good  faith.  Occasion- 
ally a  pauper  is  returned  to  Ireland  or  England,  but  a 
hundred  are  admitted  for  every  one  that  goes  back.  As 
long  as  public  opinion  is  not  aroused  on  the  subject,  the 
officials  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  interpreting  the  law 
in  the  laxest  spirit.  And  public  opinion  is  fatally  san- 
guine, prone  to  the  belief  that  whatever  we  do — whatever 
fatal  blunders  we  commit — we  shall  come  out  all  right  in 
the  end.  It  is  supposed  that  God  is  personally  responsible 
for  the  future  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  experiment  of  self-government  fail.  But 
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surely  tlu-   same    causes  produce    the   same  ellccts  in  this 
country  as   they  do    elsewl;  ••  "U   cannot   gather    figs 

from  thorns,  or  grapes  from  thistles,  in  a  republic  any 
more  than  yon  can  in  a  [monarchy.  We  know  now  that 
society  is  governed  l>y  laws  as  sinxly  ascertainablc  as 
those  of  electricity  aiul  gravitation.  It  wonhl,  to  my 
mind,  argue  no  right  trust  in  (iod  to  violate  the  lav. 
the  operation  of  which  His  power  is  made  manifest,  in  the 
hope  that  He  would  interpose  to  save  us  from  the  conse- 
quences. What  strikes  me  with  amazement,  whenever  I 
undertake  to  discuss  this  question  with  my  American 
friends,  is  their  utter  indifference  or  supine  optimism. 

"  Don't  you  worry,  old  fellow,"  said  a  very  intelligent 
professional  man  to  me  recently,  when  I  told  him  of  my 
observations  during  a  visit  to  C'aMlc  (iarden.  "  What 
does  it  matter  whether  a  hundred  thousand  more  or  less 
arrive  ?  1C  veil  if  a  million  arrived  annually,  or  two  mill- 
ions, I  guess  we  could  take  care  of  them.  Why,  this 
country  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  200 
millions,  without  being  half  so  densely  populated  as 
Belgium  is  to-day.  Only  let  them  come  ;  the  more,  the 
merrier  !" 

I  believe  this  state  of  mind  is  fairly  typical.  It  is  the 
sublime  but  dangerous  optimism  of  a  race  which  has 
never  been  confronted  with  serious  problems.  Our  na- 
tional domain  has  seemed  practically  boundless,  and  we 
have  never  troubled  ourselves  greatly  about  the  class  of 
people  who  undertook  to  occupy  it,  as  long  as  they 
added  to  our  prosperity.  But  even  prosperity  may  be 
bought  at  too  high  a  price.  If  material  increase  in- 
volves a  menace  to  our  institutions  and  a  deterioration  in 
character,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  too  dearly  bought.  And  can 
there  be  any  question  that  such  is  actually  the  case  ?  If, 
as  is  easily  capable  of  demonstration,  our  political  life 
sinks,  year  by  year,  to  a  lower  level  ;  if  the  men  we  send 
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to  our  national  and  state  legislatures  exhibit  a  lower  aver- 
age of  intelligence  and  morality  than  twenty  or  fifty  years 
ago — does  it  not  show  that  the  constituencies  which  are 
responsible  for  their  election  are  degenerating,  ami  are 
gradually  becoming  unfit  for  self-government?  Docs  it 
not  show  that  the  institutions  no  longer  fit  the  people,  or 
the  people  the  institutions?  If  the  lobby  in  every  State 
capital,  as  in  our  national  capital,  grows  every  year  more 
powerful  in  its  influence  upon  legislation,  ami  bribery 
and  jobbery  of  all  sorts  flourish,  is  it  not  an  evidence  of 
disease  in  our  body  politic,  which,  if  not  healed,  sooner 
or  later  must  assume  a  critical  phase,  ami  precipitate  dis- 
aster? I  am  far  from  holding  immigration  responsible  for 
all  these  evils,  but  that  it  is  a  potent,  perhaps  the  most 
potent,  co-operating  cause,  is,  I  think,  beyond  dispute. 

Let  us  take  one  of  our  great  political  constituencies 
ami  analyze  the  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  I 
take,  naturally,  one  which  has  been  largely  affected  by 
immigration,  in  order  to  show  the  character  of  the  alien 
vote.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  developed  poli- 
tical trickery  and  corruption  to  the  highest  perfection,  the 
foreign  element,  including  the  children  of  foreign-born 
parents,  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  Out  of 
every  five  persons  you  meet  in  the  streets  of  New  York, 
four  are  likely  to  be  of  foreign  birth  or  the  children  of 
foreign  parents.  The  city  had  in  1880,  1,206,299  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  200,000  were  born  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  the 
ratio  holds  good  which  the  last  census  seems  to  have  es- 
tablished, that  for  every  100  foreign-born  inhabitants  we 
have  115  born  of  foreign  parents,  the  number  of  Irish 
in  New  York  City  was,  in  1880,  430,000,  and  must  now 
be  considerably  over  half  a  million.  The  Irish,  therefore, 
roughly  speaking,  constitute  fully  one-third,  or  about  33 
per  cent.,  of  the  population  of  the  city. 

Of  natives  of  Germany  there  were  in  New  York  City 
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in  1880  (including  Austrians)  168,225  ;  and  counting 
Swiss  and  Dutch,  about  175,000,  and,  adding  to  I  IK-SI: 
207,000  of  German  parentage,  \ve  get  tlie  total  number  of 
382,000  Ciennans.  All  estimai  !mg  the  growth  of 

the  eity  since  1880  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural  ;  but 
statistics  of  immigration  show  that  during  these  years  the 
Ciennans  have  gained  upon  the  Irish,  and  have  largely 
outnumbered  them.  Of  the  enormous  immigration  of 
1882,  which  reached  nearly  800,000,  250,000  (or  nearly 
one-third)  were  Germans,  while  the  number  of  Irish  was 
only  73,000,  and  has  never  in  recent  years  exceeded 
84,000.  That  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  have,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  their  well-known  urban  tenden- 
cies, remained  in  the  city,  is  quite  certain,  but  yet  not 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  great  numerical  preponderance 
of  the  Teutons.  That  the  city  to-day  has  a  German  popu- 
lation of  400,000,  including  children  of  German  parents, 
is,  I  think,  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

Among  the  other  nationalities  which  contribute  to  our 
Uabylonic  confusion,  no  one  was  in  1880  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  be  entitled  to  special  consideration  ;  30,000 
Englishmen,  10,000  Frenchmen,  9,000  Scotchmen,  9,000 
Bohemians,  7,000  British  Americans  and  7,000  Scandina- 
vians, 12,000  Italians,  9,000  Russians,  5,000  Hungarians, 
10,000  Poles,  represent  in  the  aggregate  a  vast  deal  of 
alienism,  but  are  apparently  too  feeble  to  assert  the  special 
kind  of  alienism  that  is  in  them.  It  is,  however,  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  since  1880  the  immigration  from  the 
most  undesirable  of  these  nationalities  has  shown  an 
alarming  increase.  The  Italians  have  more  than  trebled 
their  number,  and  the  Bohemians,  Poles  and  Hungarians 
have  powerfully  reinforced  and  arc- daily  reinforcing  our 
constantly  growing  army  of  discontent  and  disorder. 
What  makes  the  situation  still  more  unpromising  is  the 
fact  to  which  I  have  already  alluded— that  in  these,  as  in 
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other  nationalities,  it  is  a  lower  stratum  of  the  population 
that  is  represented  than  in  former  years.  In  Italy,  for 
instance,  we  received  formerly  the  majority  of  our  immi- 
grants from  1'anna  and  the  northern  provinces — 1'icd- 
mont,  Tuscany,  Lombardy — where  .the  people  are,  as  a 
rule,  self-respecting  and  industrious;  but  during  recent 
years  Naples  and  the  province  of  Sicily  have  taken  the 
lead,  having  poured  down  upon  us  a  torrent  of  pea-nut 
venders  and  organ  grinders,  who,  I  dare  say,  far  outstrip 
the  demand.  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  again  and 
again  seen  the  Battery  Park  black  with  these  creatures 
(in  fact,  prcternatiirally  black),  and  the  odors  which  sur- 
rounded them  turned  the  milk  of  human  kindness  within 
me,  and  made  me  marvel  at  the  heedless  hospitality  of 
the  American  nation,  which  was  willing  to  mingle  this 
16  and  brutal  strain  in  their  own  fresh  and  vigorous 
blood.  If  the  ordinary  outward  tests  of  intelligence  and 
morality  amount  to  anything,  then  it  was  certain  that 
these  people  stood  very  low  in  the  scale  of  development, 
and  it  would  take  three  or  four  generations  to  educate 
them  up  to  the  level  of  American  citizenship.  And  why, 
I  asked  myself,  does  the  country,  which  has  already  pop- 
ulation enough  of  its  own,  imperil  its  future  by  importing 
this  undiluted  mass  of  ignorance  and  religious  bigotry 
and  superstition  ?  Do  we  still  hold  to  that  dangerous 
gospel  of  our  infancy,  that  we  are  the  refuge  and  the 
natural  protector  of  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth  ? 

If  we  persevere  in  this  fatal  delusion  we  shall  soon  have 
no  refuge  to  offer;  or  we  shall  ourselves  have  to  seek  a 
refuge,  when  our  unbidden  guest  shall  have  succeeded  in 
making  it  too  uncomfortable  for  us  at  home. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  the  European  breeds,  on  account  of  the  severer 
struggle  they  have  to  sustain  for  existence,  are  apt  to  be 
hardier  than  our  own;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  human 
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for  existence  a  similar  result  miidit  become  man 
ifest.      The    Knidish  spairow  has  e*  it<  d  our  national  pre- 
judice   by    its   fecundity,    its    ruthless    pugnacity,    and    its 
generally  inconsiderate-  behavior.     'I'he  question  of  it 
termination    is    vonstantly  being   raised;  but  there    is    no 
one  as  yet  who   has  suggested  how  this  is  to  lie  done.      In 
the  meanwhile  the  sparrow   continues   to  have  the   upper 
hand,  and  by  its  low  style  of  living  ousts  our  native  birds, 
who  cannot  put  up  with  such  poor  fare  and  accommoda- 
tions.    But,  I  hear  political  economists   urge,  the  immi- 
grant increases   the   country's  power  of  production  and 
consumption;  he  brings  money  into  this  country,  he  aug- 
ments the  nation's  wealth.     It  has  been   calculated    by 
the  German  economist,  Friedrich  Kapp,  that  each  immi- 
grant averages  in  value  {$1,125  *°  tne  country  which  re- 
ceives him.      At  all  events,  he  has  cost  that  amount  to 
the  society  which  has  reared  him,  and  loses  the  benefit 
of   his   productive    labor.      Another  authority    fixes    the 
amount  at  $800.      According  to  these  calculations,  we 
gain  annually,  through  immigration,  the   equivalent  of  a 
capital  amounting  to  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars. 
But  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  serious  error  in  computations 
of  this  sort.     It  is  not,  by  any  means,  sure  that  a  man  is 
worth  the  money  which  it  took  to  raise  him.     Uncharitable 
as  the  remark  may  seem,  the  man  may  not,  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds,  have  been  worth  raising.     A  man  is  valu- 
able only  where  he  is  needed — where  his  labor  and  the 
sentiments  which  he  embodies  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  society  to  which  he  attaches  himself.     A   pauper  or 
a  criminal  is  a  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  land;  the 
anarchist,  although  he  consumes  food  and  manufactures, 
is  not,  therefore,  a  valuable  member  of  society.     By  his 
sentiments,  if  not  by  his  acts,  he  disorganizes  the  State 
and  decreases  its  efficiency.     Ana  the  ultimate  loss  which 
the  United  States  may  sustain  by  economic  convulsions 
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and  the  lowering  of  the  grade  of  its  civili/ation,  through 
the  importation  of  unassimilable  foreign  hordes,  is  be- 
yond tlu-  |)o\vcr  of  any  man  to  compute. 

Recent  statistics  seem  to  prove  that  our  immigration 
is  being  drawn  from  lower  and  lower  strata  of  Kuropean 
society.  The  cheapened  passenger  rates  of  tin-  trans- 
atlantic s!  '  lines  have  enabled  people  to  emigrate 
whose  poverty  formerly  compelled  them  to  remain  at 
horns.  The  bulk  of  Italian  immigration,  which  formerly 
from  the  north,  comes  now  from  the  south.  It  is 
not  only  in  regard  to  Italy  that  this  observation  holds 
good,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  Prussia.  In  Ireland  there- 
has  been  a  relative  increase  of  immigration  from  the 
poorer  western  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Minister, 
while  fornurly  it  was  the  comparatively  richer  counties 
of  Ulster  and  LeinMer  which  sent  the  majority  of  our 
aldorm  :i  a:i  1  municipal  rulers.  In  Pi  milar  rel- 
ative increase  has  taken  place  in  the  poorer  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Pomerania  and  Posen.  I  do  not,  however,  at- 
tach very  great  importance  to  this,  as  regards  Pomerania, 
whence  we  have  in  the  past  received  many  thrifty  and 
excellent  citizens. 

But  to  return  to  the  city  of  New  York:  We  have  seen 
of  what  nationalities  its  population  is  made  up.  We  have 
seen  also  (to  our  cost!)  how  hopeless  it  is  for  the  little 
American  remnant  to  assert  its  right  to  govern  this  vast 
metropolis  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  and  in  an 
American  spirit.  But  what  right  have  we  to  wonder  at 
this  result,  as  long  as  we  take  no  measures  to  stem  the 
tide  that  is  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  ?  It  is  usually 
the  poorest  and  the  most  worthless  of  the  immigrants, 
and  those  who  have  come  with  no  definite  object  except 
to  get  away  from  home:  it  is  these  who  are  apt  to  re- 
main where  they  first  land.  We  accordingly  get  in  New 
York  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  shiftless  and  vicious. 
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We  grapple  heroically  with  the  problem  which  their  exist- 
ence presents  to  us.  Numerous  charitable  institutions 
struggle  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  wants,  and  private  be- 
nevolence steps  in  where  the  institutions  fail  to  rea<  h. 
'I'he  Christian  churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are 
doing  a  noble  work  in  endeavoring  to  awake  the  dormant 
souls  of  these  miserable  aliens,  who  herd  together  in  the 
filthiest  and  most  malodorous  quarters  of  the  huge  city. 
I !ut  it  is  often  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve.  If  I  were 
to  tell  you  my  own  experience  I  might,  perhaps,  have  the 
appearance  of  boasting.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  been 
inexpressibly  disheartening,  though  in  that  respect  scarce- 
ly exceptional.  My  relation,  however,  to  the  immigrants 
of  the  Scandinavian  nationalities  has  been  exceptional.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  another  man  in  a  private  position  in 
New  York  who  has  come  into  closer  contact  with  the 
miseries  which  unrestricted  immigration  entails,  and  who 
has  been  the  repository  of  more  tales  of  alien  \voe  than  I. 

It  is  as  often  the  children  of  immigrants  as  the  immi- 
grants themselves  who  come  to  grief,  because  of  their  im- 
perfect adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  American  life.  My 
experience  fully  confirms  that  of  Doctor  Strong  in  this 
respect,  and,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  say  it,  I  hold  the  Amer- 
ican common  school  largely  responsible  for  the  disasters 
which  overtake  many  of  those  who  have  imbibed  its  teach- 
ings. Our  public  schools,  admirable  though  they  are  in 
many  respects,  and  Americanizing  in  their  tendency,  are 
in  my  opinion  imbued  with  a  false  spirit.  They  unduly 
stimulate  a  child's  ambition,  and  foster  to  an  unhealthy 
degree  its  sense  of  independence.  "  Every  one  of  you, 
boys,  has  as  good  a  chance  of  becoming  President  of  the 
United  States,  some  day,  as  Grant  or  Lincoln  had  when 
he  was  of  your  age,"  I  once  heard  a  public-school  teacher 
in  Ohio  say  to  his  class.  I  marveled  at  the  lack  of  judg- 
ment the  man  displayed.  But  I  could  not  find  a  person 
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in  that  section  of  the  country  who  agreed  with  me.  They 
all  told  me  that  that  was  the  American  spirit.  It  may 
have  been,  at  a  certain  immature  period;  hut  it  cannot 
remain  so  long.  I  believe  a  teacher  should  stimulate  a 
child's  sense  of  responsibility,  his  pleasure  in  doing  even 
the  humblest  labor  conscientiously,  his  pride  in  sound 
and  honest  workmanship;  his  sense  of  duty  towards  dud 
and  man,  not  God's  and  man's  duty  towards  him.  His 
rights  he  is  very  sure  to  learn,  without  the  aid  of  a 
teacher.  That  liberty  involves  a  redoubled  responsibility, 
is  never  properly  impressed  upon  the  pupils  ;  and  those 
of  them  who  have  not  inherited  self  restraint  and  sober 
and  moral  impulses  from  their  ancestors,  are  apt  to  IMJ- 
come  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  the  unbounded  liberty 
they  expect  to  enjoy,  and  to  rebel  against  all  law  and  au- 
thority. As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  should  say  that 
the  alien  child,  or  the  child  of  alien  parents,  imbibes  a 
dangerous  spirit  in  our  public  schools,  though  it  is  not 
the  schools  alone  that  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  sad  exhibit 
which  the  children  of  aliens  make  in  the  statistics  of  pau- 
perism and  crime.  Take  only  this  single  item,  quoted  by 
Doctor  Strong,  and  ponder  its  awful  significance:  "Of 
680  discharged  convicts  who  applied  to  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  for  aid  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1882,  442  were  born  in  the  United  States,  against  238 
foreign  born;  but  of  this  entire  number  only  144  reported 
native  parentage,  against  536  who  reported  foreign  parent- 
age." 

If  any  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  hoodlums  and  young  roughs,  who  infest  all 
our  large  cities,  he  would  find  the  great  majority  of  them 
to  be  children  of  foreign  parents.  I  have  heard  worthy 
German  and  Scandinavian  fathers,  honest  and  hard-work- 
ing men,  complain  bitterly  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  govern  their  children  in  this  country,  or  maintain  any 
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discipline  whatever  in  their  homes.  Their  sons  took  to 
the  street,  no  matter  what  they  did  or  said  to  them;  and 
if  they  were  punished,  they  left  their  homes  altngi  ther. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  irresponsible  independence  in  the  air, 
and  it  is  unduly  stimulated  by  boyish  associates,  by  the 
text-books  used  in  the  schools,  and  by  the  political  life 
which  also  fosters  an  excessive  sense  of  dignity,  irre- 
spective of  intellectual  and  moral  worth. 

The  alarming  increase  of  this  class  of  half  foreign 
youthful  roughs  with  criminal  tendencies,  who  in  our  large 
cities  constitute  the  patronage  of  the  saloons  and  all  dens 
of  vice,  and  the  voting  strength  of  the  different  halls  to 
which  they  are  attached,  has  always  appeared  to  me  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  results  of  immigration.  To  imagine 
that  this  class  of  people  is  an  element  of  strength  to  the 
State  and  the  country  is  certainly  a  most  baneful  delusion, 
A  man  is  valuable  to  the  State  only  in  so  far  as  he  fulfills 
a  useful  function  and  has  a  definite  place  in  the  social 
organism.  People  of  nomadic  habits,  without  permanent 
employment,  weaken  the  social  structure,  and  by  their 
mere  existence  indicate  the  presence  of  some  grave  dis- 
order. Just  as  a  body  cannot  with  safety  accept  nourish- 
ment any  faster  than  it  is  capable  of  assimilating  it,  so  a 
State  cannot  accept  an  excessive  influx  of  people  without 
serious  injury.  The  process  of  national  assimilation  is 
necessarily  gradual;  and  an  unassimilated  mass  in  a  State 
as  in  a  body  will  give  rise  to  more  or  less  violent  disturb- 
ance, which  must  weaken  the  cohesive  strength,  and  retard 
rather  than  hasten  the  organic  growth  of  society. 

We  have,  in  my  opinion,  arrived  at  this  point,  when  a 
continuation  of  our  former  policy  of  indiscriminate  ab- 
sorption would  be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, not  of  sentiment,  but  of  self-preservation.  It  is  the 
problem  of  problems  with  which  every  individual,  as  well 
as  every  society,  is  confronted,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
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viz.,  What  degree   of    altruism  is   compatible   with   self- 
preservation?      If  we   continue   to    bear   tin-   eltVcis   of 
foreign  abuses  and  misgovernment;    if  we  extend   our  re- 
sponsibilities   beyond   the    boundaries    which    reason    and 
self-interest  prescribe — we  shall   sooner    or   later  imperil 
our  national  existence.     If  others  sow  the  wind,  is  it  fair 
that  we   shall   reap  the  whirlwind?   There  is  a    point,   be- 
yond which  optimism  and  even  sympathy  cease  to  be  vir- 
tues.    There  is  already  now  an  unnatural  ferment   in   our 
society,  resulting  from  race-antagonism,  class-antagonism, 
and  lack  of  organic  cohesion.     We  have  permitted  our 
hospitality  to  be  abused   and  we  are  now  beginning  to 
reap  the  consequences.    What  does  the  appearance  among 
us  of  such  phenomena  as  anarchism  and  socialism  mean, 
if  not  this  ?    What  do  the  perpetual  convulsions  in  eco- 
nomic centres — the  strikes,  boycotts  and  riots — mean,  if 
not  this?     They  are  a  fiery  writing  upon  the  wall,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read.     They  mean  that  we  have  been 
too  hospitable   for  our  own  good;    they  mean  that   we 
have  absorbed   in  excessive  quantities  an  indiscriminate 
diet — some  of  it  of  an  extremely  indigestible  kind — which 
we  are  unable  to  assimilate,  and  which  therefore  produces 
disease  and  disorder.     A  nation  can  perish,  as  an  individ- 
ual can — it  can  pass  through  crises  so  serious  that,  if  it 
survives,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  that  it  was.  Its  health, 
its   strength,  its  faith,  may  be   broken.     The   new  order 
which  sooner  or  later  follows  the  chaotic  upheavals  is  sure 
to  be  a  different,  though  not  necessarily  a  better,  social 
condition.     If  you  will  have  patience  with  me,   I  should 
like  to  give  you  some  of  my  own  observations,  tending 
to  show  that  we  shall  soon  be  on  the  eve  of  a  social  crisis, 
unless  we  take  heroic  measures  to  avert  it. 

In  1869  I  traveled  through  all  the  Western  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi — and  took  particular  pains  to  study  the 
condition  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  immigrants. 
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rywhere  <  <>i  t, ntment  and  hopefulness  were  the  rule. 

Nearly  all  the  people  I  talked  with  told  me  that  this  was  a 
good  country,  and  that  they  had  bettered  their  condition 
by  leaving  the  countries  of  their  birth.  They  found  many 
things  to  criticise,  in  an  intelligent,  good-natured  way; 
but  they  were  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  their  institu- 
tions, and  anxious  that  their  children  should  become.  good 
American  riti/ens.  Two  years  ago,  I  again  visited  the 
great  West,  though  my  opportunities  for  observation  were 
less  extensive  than  on  the  former  occasion.  But  they 
were  at  all  events  sufficient  to  prove  to  me  that  a  change 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  immigrants.  The  buoyant 
hopefulness  and  contentment  which  had  impressed  me  so, 
eighteen  years  ago,  were  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  found. 
The  old  settlers,  who  had  grown  rich,  were  fairly  well 
satisfied  yet,  but  they  prophesied  disaster,  and  were  far 
less  confident  that  this  country  had  solved  the  problem 
of  securing  a  maximum  of  happiness  with  a  minimum  of 
restraint.  The  sanguine  trust  in  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions  were  to  a  great 
extent  destroyed.  The  new-comers,  who  had  expected 
to  find  prosperity  here,  had  found  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence as  hard  as  in  the  old  countries,  if  not  harder. 

"  America  is  all  humbug  ! "  said  an  old  Norwegian 
fanner  to  me.  "  The  poor  man  has  no  better  chance  here 
than  he  has  in  the  old  country.  The  Government  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  man.  Everything  is  for  sale  here. 
You  can  become  a  governor,  a  congressman,  a  senator — 
anything  you  like — if  you  have  money  enough  to  buy  a 
nomination.  What  is  the  good  of  calling  that  sort  of 
thing  a  democracy,  and  pretending  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  poor  man?  I  tell  you,  everything  here  is  hum- 
bug." 

In  this  strain  spoke  the  majority  of  those  with  whom 
I  conversed.  A  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  a  more 
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or  less  pronounced  hostility  to  the  country  which  they 
hrld  responsible  for  their  misfortunes,  were  very  preva- 
lent. To  men  in  this  frame  of  mind  the  *-ap<irin«;s  of 
socialists  and  anarchists  do  not  seem  so  preposterous  as 
they  do  to  you  and  me,  who  are  fairly  content  with  our 
lot,  and  suffer  no  exceptional  hardships.  In  the  <  ase  of 
the  Germans,  this  bitter  feeling  toward  the  natives  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  Prohibition  movement,  which  they  re- 
gard as  being  directly  aimed  at  them.  It  is,  in  their 
opinion,  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  dictated  by  a  Puritanical  fanaticism,  which 
they  hate  and  despise.  But  there  is  also  another  reason 
for  their  unfriendly  sentiments,  which  lies  considerably 
deeper.  This  country  was  until  recently  a  fair  realization 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  (ierman  revolutionists  of  1848. 
It  was  a  democratic  bourgeoisie — industrialism  dominant 
and  triumphant.  It  raised  the  third  estate-,  the  industrial 
class,  the  middle  class  (in  Old  World  parlance),  to  be  the 
directing  power  in  the  State.  It  was  the  business  man, 
and  business  interests,  which  decided  national  elections 
and  foreign  policies.  But  during  the  last  ten  years  a 
new  class — the  fourth  estate — the  manual  laborer,  who 
had  hitherto  framed  no  political  demands — has  raised  its 
head,  and  threatened  to  remodel  the  State  in  its  interest. 
These  attempts,  which  we  all  know  create  discontent 
among  the  class  against  whose  power  they  are  aimed,  and 
the  natural  resistance  and  self-protection  of  the  latter, 
create  bitterness  and  disaffection  among  the  fourth  estate, 
who  find  their  plans  balked  and  frustrated.  The  great 
historical  question  at  the  present  time  is,  accordingly, 
whether  the  fourth  estate  is  or  is  not  to  take  the  place 
of  the  third,  as  the  governing  and  directing  power. 
Much  as  I  should  regret  such  a  revolution,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how,  with  unrestricted  immigration  and  universal 
suffrage,  it  is  to  be  averted.  We  have  been  accustomed 
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to  say  that  no  man  need  starve  in  the  United  Stab 
lu-  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  'I'liis  was  true  ten  j 
ago,  but  it  is  true  no  longer.  I  In  Vork 

City  many  families  miserably  destitute,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  unable  to  obtain  work  of  any  kind. 
Skilled  meehanies,  who  formerly  supported  themselves 
and  their  families  comfortably,  have  through  boycotts 
and  strikes  and  the  exactions  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
lost  their  employment,  and  have  been  reduced  to  starva- 
tion. I  could  fill  a  book  with  the  stories  such  men  have 
told  me.  They  were  mostly  (iermans  and  Scandinavians, 
men  of  frugal  habits  and  accustomed  to  industry.  Tint 
their  lot  is  deplorable,  there  is  no  denying.  And  as  long 
as  immigration  remains  unrestricted,  as  long  as  five  men 
enter  for  every  one  that  is  needed,  confusion  must  occur, 
and  suffering  must  be  the  result. 

The  Knights  are  determined  to  enforce  an  artificial 
equality  in  the  rewards  of  labor,  irrespective  of  merit. 
Industry  and  skill  are  to  command  no  higher  wages  than 
idleness  and  incompetence;  nay,  the  latter  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  fatten  on  the  proceeds  of  the  former.  There 
is  no  stimulus  to  ambition,  where  a  man  is  not  master 
of  his  own  actions,  and  sure  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labor. 
Perpetual  interruption,  agitation  and  outside  interference 
are  apt  to  make  a  workman  careless  and  improvident. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immigrant  mechanic  refuses  to 
join  the  Knights,  he  has  the  choice  between  starving  and 
"  scabbing,"  and  in  the  latter  case  having  his  life  daily 
imperiled  by  the  assaults  and  persecutions  of  the  Knights. 
1'Avryonc  will  admit  that  the  alternative  is  not  an  agree- 
able one;  nor  need  anyone  wonder  that  men  so  perpetual- 
ly harassed  lend  a  ready  ear  to  teachings  of  the  socialist, 
who  assures  him  that  the  whole  present  order  of  society 
is  wrong;  that  he  has  been  defrauded  by  the  rich  ol  his 
proper  share  of  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  and 
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that  his  only  remedy  is  to  join  the  forces  of  the  coming 
revolution.  The  parson,  says  the  socialist,  promises  you 
in  heavenly  rewards  if  you  only  will  keep  quirt  here,  and 
leave  your  plunderers  in  secure  possession  of  their  boodle. 
That  is  a  very  cunning  arrangement;  and  it  has  worked 
admirably  for  many  centuries.  But  now  the  people  are- 
getting  too  intelligent  to  be  hoodwinked  any  longer.  Re- 
ligion is  all  a  fraud,  invented  by  the  ruling  classes  to 
keep  down  the  poor.  The  king  and  the  priest  have- 
always  been  allies.  Now  let  us  turn  the  tables  on  them. 
Tell  them  we  are  willing  to  renounce  all  the  heavenly  un- 
.inties,  in  return  for  the  earthly  joys  of  which  they 
have  hitherto  had  exclusive  possession.  We  will  let  the 
herc.it'tcr  take  care  of  itself  ;  for  there  is  no  hereafter. 
But  there  is  an  earth,  and  it  is  ours,  if  we  choo. 
take  it. 

This  is  the  text  of  all  soi  iali^tic  sermons.  Go  down 
into  the  Bowery,  in  New  York,  any  Sunday  evening,  and 
you  will  hear  this  gospel  preached  in  scores  of  stuffy,  ill- 
smelling  club-rooms,  with  varying  degrees  of  eloquence 
and  vehemence,  by  frowsy-looking  Germans  and  Bohe- 
mians and  Hungarians,  while  hundreds  of  foreign  work- 
men frantically  applaud  their  daring  blasphemies.  I  have 
listened  to  many  of  these  discourses;  and  I  have  studied 
the  temper  of  the  men  among  whom  this  diabolical  gospel 
of  hate  makes  its  converts.  It  may  seem  insignificant 
to  you,  that  some  thousand  foreigners  meet  in  all  our 
large  cities  in  their  assembly  rooms,  and  discuss,  over 
their  beer,  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  social  order,  nor 
would  it  perhaps  seem  very  significant  to  me,  if  the  social 
conditions  were  not  such  as  to  make  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  peculiarly  receptive  to  this  sort  of  teaching. 
Read  the  excellent  study  of  "  Modern  Cities,"  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Lane  Loomis,  and  you  will  find  a  startling  cor- 
roboration  of  my  words.  There  is  at  present  a  universal 
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hunger  among  those  who  have  been  debarred  from  the 
enjoyment  of  life's  pleasures  ;  and  a  malevolent  envy 
of  those  who  have  beaten  them  in  the  struck,-  for  < 
ence  snatched  the  prizes  away  from  their  eager  hands. 
There  is  a  vast  field  here  for  the  Christian  missionary; 
for  our  social  order  rests  upon  Christianity  as  its  basis, 
and  can  only  be  maintained  by  faith  in  revealed  religion. 
If  Christianity  cease  to  be  a  power  in  the  land,  if  the  fear 
and  the  love  of  God  cease  to  be  restraining  influences  in 
the  minds  of  men,  our  present  social  order  is  surely 
doomed.  What  would  follow,  it  is  difficult  to  predict. 
Some  kind  of  socialism  probably,  which  through  untold 
suffering  and  frequent  convulsions  would  lead  to  some 
new  rearrangement  of  social  and  economic  forces.  The 
wild  and  predatory  instincts  of  men,  which  are  now  held 
in  check,  would  then  have  sway  for  a  season,  until  the 
soberer  second  thought  would  reassert  itself;  and  the 
impossibility  of  fashioning  a  society  better  than  the  men 
who  constitute  it  would  convince  even  the  most  rabid 
that  the  kind  of  liberty  which  they  desired  must  be  its 
own  destruction.  Or,  to  quote  Goethe: 

"  For  pure  perfection's  heights  will  unrestrained 
Wild  spirits  vainly  strive  with  sure  disaster. 
By  well-directed  strength  is  greatness  gained 
In  limitation  proves  himself  the  master, 
And  but  through  law  can  freedom  be  attained." 

There  is  another  danger  to  which  I  would,  in  this  con- 
nection, call  your  attention.  We  hear  much  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  protection  of  American  labor.  We  pay  an 
enormous  sum,  annually  (far  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
Government)  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting 
American  labor.  But  how  does  this  system  operate? 
As  long  as  Castle  Garden  remains  open,  and  an  inn-easing 
stream  of  immigrants  eager  and  willing  to  work  for  any- 
thing tluy  can  get  (as  long  as  they  can  keep  soul  and 
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body  together)  pour  in  through  this  unbarred  flood-gate, 
and  underbid  the  native  laborer  in  all   markets,   it  is  the 
employer  who   is  protected,  and  not  the  laborer.     If  the 
freight-handlers     or  cigar-makers   or    bricklayers    strike 
(whether  for  adequate  cause  or  not),  there   is  usually  no 
difficulty  in  filling  their  places  with  newly  arrived  recruits 
from   Castle  Harden.      No   wages    are   so   small   now   that 
there    is  no  one  who  will  accept  them.      Hungarians  who 
sleep  on  mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  eight  and  ten  in  one 
room,  who  pick  their  dinners  out  of  the  ash  barrels,  and 
change  their  linen  once  a  month,  can  manage  to  live  on 
wages  which  to  self-respecting  American  laborers  would 
scarcely  suffice  to  .starve   on.      And   what    is    more,  the 
Hungarians  will  manage  to  save  something.     Competition 
in  business  often  compels  a  manufacturer  to  engage  the 
cheapest  labor  he  can   procure,  because  his  rivals  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  undersell  and   ruin  him.      He  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  discharge  self-respecting  workmen 
whom  he  would  rather  keep,  and  employ  foreigners  whose 
grade  of  living  is  lower,  because  his  competitors  are  al- 
ready benefiting  by  the  cheaper  labor.     Wages  thus  show 
a  tendency  to  reach  the  level  where  they  represent  bare 
existence  on  the  lowest  possible  plane,  and  the  laborers 
themselves,    in    their   struggle   to    procure   employment, 
engage   in   a  mutual  competition  to  reduce  the   cost   of 
living  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.     The  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  for  1884  show  that  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  the  heads  of  families  working  in  factories 
were  $196  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  such 
families;  the  difference,  therefore,  had  to  be  made  up  by 
child  labor.  Now  if  economic  forces  show  this  tendency, 
is  it  not  evidence  that  something  is  radically  wrong  ?    For 
surely  no  one  can  be  blind  enough  to  suppose  that  it  is 
for  the  good  of  society,  to  reduce   a   large  class  of  its 
members  to  a  plane  of  living  which  must  be  degrading, 
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and    destructive    of    every    higher    instinct.        I 
Father   Huntington   has,   in    his   article    on    "I 
House    Morality,"   forcibly    demonstrated    the   el'f( 
miserable  surroundings  upon  the  morals  of  laboring  m<  n 
and  women.     "If  you  have   to  live  like  a  pig,   you 
get  to  behave    like  one,  too,"  said  a  Swedish   immigrant 
woman   to   me   last  winter,  when  I    asked    her  how  she 
could  afford  to  live  in  three  rooms  while  her  husband  was 
out  of  work. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  moral  degradation  wrought  by 
filth  and  perpetual  discomfort  would  suffice  in  itself  to 
unfit  a  man  for  American  citizenship.  People  thus 
situated  cannot  foster  the  spirit  of  self-restraint,  respect 
for  the  law,  and  patriotism,  which  is,  and  must  be,  the 
head  corner-stone  of  a  republic.  If  immigration,  by  in- 
troducing an  undue  competition  with  civilizations  lower 
than  ours,  depresses  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of 
American  citizenship,  it  is  a  direct  menace  to  our  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  yet  a  few  points  [which  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
before  concluding.  First,  it  has  been  urged  that  restric- 
tion of  immigration  would  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon 
business,  by  excluding  skilled  labor,  for  which  we  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  depend  upon  Europe.  A  native  Amer- 
ican who  has  gone  through  the  public  schools  rarely 
takes  up  a  trade,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient.  Ik- 
hopes  by  his  cleverness  soon  to  be  beyond  the  necessity 
of  working  with  his  hands.  If  he  learns  the  prir 
trade,  it  is  with  the  idea  of  some  day  becoming  an  editor. 
If  he  becomes  a  carpenter  or  a  mason,  it  is  with  a  view 
to  acquiring  wealth  as  a  buildjr  or  contractor  for  public 
works.  If  he  is  a  conductor  or  an  engineer,  he  expect*  to 
become  a  railroad  president.  Now,  within  certain  limits, 
this  is  no  doubt  a  laudable  spirit,  and  as  long  as  im- 
migration furnishes  a  steady  supply  of  men  ready  and 
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willing  to  work  with  their  hands,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  native  mechanic,  who  has  an  advantage  in  knowing 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  conditions  of  trade, 
should  rise  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rest.  But,  for  every 
one  who  succeeds,  how  many  hundreds  are  there  who 
fail,  because  of  this  unbridled  ambition  !  Is  it  not  due  to 
this  spirit  of  impatience  at,  and  contempt  for,  slow  and 
honest  toil  that  so  many  speculators,  gamblers,  sporting 
men,  and  other  anomalous  characters  fill  our  cities  and 
endeavor  to  make  a  living  out  of  the  corruption  of  politics  ? 
I  feel  confident  that  such  is  tne  case.  It  is,  again,  the 
spirit  of  the  public  school  which  bears  a  lar^e  share-  of  the 
responsibility.  And  I  believe  that,  when  industrial  train- 
ing shall  have  been  introduced  instead  of  the  present 
miscellany  of  accomplishments  ;  when  children  shall  ac- 
quire in  the  school  a  definite,  useful,  practical  knowledge, 
fitting  them,  not  for  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  the  work  and  the  responsibilities  <>f  their  lives  in 
humble  or  exalted  stations,  in  accordance  with  their  pow- 
ers — thjn  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  depend  upon  Hurope 

•  ur  skilled  labor. 

It  will  possibly  be  inferred  by  some  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  listen  to  this  address,  that  I  entertain  a 
Io\v  opinion  of  foreigners.  If  I  have  conveyed  any  such 
impression,  let  me  hasten  to  correct  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  peculiar  virtue  in  American  birth,  or  that 
Americans  are,  per  sc,  superior  to  all  other  nations  ;  but  I 
do  believe  that  they  are  better  fitted  than  all  others  to 
govern  their  own  country.  They  made  the  country  what 
it  is,  and  ought  to  have  the  first  voice  in  determining 
what  it  is  to  be.  In  this  alone  consists  their  superiority. 
It  would  be  folly  to  object  to  the  immigrated  races,  as 
races.  It  is  as  individuals  that  they  are  objectionable 
if  objectionable  at  all.  I  know  many  naturalized  citizens 
of  German,  Scandinavian  and  English  birth  whose  noble 
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character  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs  would 
make  them  an  acquisition  to  any  country.  In  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  the  immigrants  of  these  races  are,  and 
have  always  been,  useful  and  honorable  men.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  we  receive  from  Germany  a  considerable 
number  of  anarchists  and  socialists,  ought  not  to  prejudice 
us  against  a  nationality  which  has  contributed  such  excel- 
lent elements  to  our  population.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps, 
which  I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer,  whether,  at  the 
present  time,  aliens,  even  of  an  unobjectionable  character, 
are  as  great  a  gain  to  this  country  as  they  were  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  char- 
acter, they  complicate,  by  their  mere  alienism,  the  prob- 
lems of  self-government,  and  by  their  mere  presence  give 
rise  to  economic  convulsions  and  industrial  disturbances, 
which  must  react  unfavorably  upon  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  citizens.  It  is  not  necessarily  because  they  are 
bad  that  we  would  largely  limit  their  number,  but  because 
the  nation  needs  time  to  assimilate  the  foreign  elements 
which  it  already  has,  before  it  can  with  safety  receive 
more;  for  when  assimilation  ceases,  the  coherence,  nay, 
the  very  existence,  of  the  nation  is  in  peril.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  not  put  me  down  as  a  rabid 
Know-nothing,  whose  bigotry  has  unsettled  his  judgment. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  myself  a  foreigner  —  a 
Norseman;  or,  if  you  like,  I  am  an  older  American  than 
any  of  you,  for  Leif  Erikson,  a  countryman  of  mine,  took 
out  my  naturalization  papers,  in  Massachusetts,  nearly 
500  years  before  Columbus  set  foot  on  this  continent.  I 
spring  from  the  parent  stock,  from  which  came  Duke  Rollo 
and  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and  it  is  no  effort  for  a  man 
of  my  blood  to  enter  into  the  American  spirit  of  consti- 
tutional liberty— freedom  limited  by  self-imposed  law — 
for  that  spirit  first  arose  among  tlu-  mountains  of  Norway 
and  spread  from  there  to  England  and  to  Amcru 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  problem  as 
clearly  as  I  am  capable  of  doing.  If  you  ask  me  what  is 
to  be  the  remedy  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  it  presents 
unusual  difficulties,  some  of  which  appear  almost  insup- 
erable. We  have  taken  a  step  (and  I  think  a  proper  one) 
in  excluding  the  Chinese;  but  I  fear  that  legislation  aiming 
at  the  exclusion  of  any  definite  nationality  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  would  not  be  upheld  by  public  opinion.  I 
think  it  is  highly  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  to  exclude 
the  Slavonic  race;  but  I  have  no  expectation  that  it  will 
ever  be  done.  Equally  impracticable  would  it  be  to  leg- 
islate against  certain  classes  among  different  ra 
There  is  no  sign  by  which  an  anarchist  or  a  socialist  is 
known,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  of  distinguishing 
him  from  his  fellow-travelers  on  his  arrival  at  Castle 
Garden.  All  tests  of  character  also  are  worthless,  because 
there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  evading  them.  A  head -tax 
of  $20  or  $30,  levied  by  the  United  States,  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  great  majority  of  the  undesirable 
ones,  but  it  would  also  exclude  a  great  many  who  might 
be  regarded  as  desirable.  Moreover,  it  would  be  amen- 
able to  the  objection  that  it  is  undemocratic,  because  it 
would  favor  the  comparatively  well-to-do  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  In  fact,  there  is  no  imaginable  method  of 
separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  nor  of  framing  a  law 
which  would  not  be  felt  by  many  to  be  a  hardship  and  an 
injustice.  The  mere  lengthening  of  the  term  of  rcsi<: 
required  for  naturalization  from  five  to  ten  years  would, 
I  think,  scarcely  have  any  perceptible  effect  in  lessening 
the  number  of  arrivals ;  for  it  is  not  the  prospect  of 
political  liberty  which  allures  the  immigrant  to  our  shores 
nowadays,  but  it  is  the  prospect  of  gaining  an  ampler  and 
an  easier  livelihood.  Nevertheless,  the  lengthening  of  the 
term  would,  on  other  grounds,  be  highly  desirable,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  done. 
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The;  plan  of  restriction  which  I  proposed  some  Jr< 
is  by  no  means  an  ideal  measure  ;  hut  it  will,  if  properly 
enforced,  have   the   eliect   of   shutting  out   the  very    worst 
classes  ;  and  it  Irtis  the  additional  advantage  of  being  per- 
fectly  feasihle.       My    idea  would    be   that   no   immigrant 
should  be  permitted  to  land,  unless  he  can  exhibit  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  the  American  consul   residing  n< 
to  his  home,  testifying  to  his  good  character  and  showing 
that  he  complies  with  the  conditions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  impose.     In  all   Kuro 
pean  countries  such  information  is  easily  accessible;   the 
parish,  communal    and   police    authorities  usually   being 
able  to  furnish  all  information  desired,  concerning  the  in- 
dividals  within  their  jurisdiction.    If  the  task  of  collecting 
these  data  were  imposed   upon  the    consuls,  it  would,  of 
course,  greatly  increase  the   labor  and    responsibility  of 
these  officials;  and  would    necessitate   a   considerable  in- 
Be  in  their  number.     Hut  as  a  consulate  in  all   but  the 
principal  commercial  cities  is  at  present   a  sinecure,   this 
objection  need  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  serious  one.    A 
weightier  objection  would  be  the  opportunity  for  bribery 
and  corruption  which  such  a  law  would  offer  to  officials 
of  questionable  morality.     But  such  opportunities  exist 
throughout  the  public  service,  and  must  exist  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  what  it  is.     If  the  proper  care  is  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  consular  officers,  and  if  it  were  clearly 
understood  that  the  policy  of  the  administration  favored 
restriction  rather  than  indiscriminate  hospitality,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law  would,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished   in  les- 
sening the  total  number  of  immigrants  and  excluding  the 
most  undesirable  classes. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  reply  to  a  criticism  which 
no  doubt  will  be  made  by  many,  and  which  lies  near  at 
hand.  Here  is  a  man,  you  will  say,  who,  having  himself 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  American  nation,  prop- 
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to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  all  those  who  wish  to  follow 
his  example.     Well,  if  it  were  a  mere  personal  question, 
with  no  wider  bearings,  I  presume  I  should   IK-  liable  to 
such  a  charge.     I  may  say,  however,  thai  my  father  mac  li- 
the choice  before  me,  having  visited  the  United  States  u 
a  young  man,  and  brought  me  up  in  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ican institutions,  which  he  sincerely  admired.     I  therefore 
found  myself  more  at  home  here,  when  I  arrived,  than  in 
the  country  of  my  birth.     During  the  nineteen  years  of 
my   residence   here,  I  have  exerted  all   my  influence,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  to  make  my  countrymen  good 
American  citizens;  to  induce  them  to  drop  all  quarrels 
and  prejudices  and  religious  animosities  imported  from 
the  Old  World  and  to  join  heartily  in  labor  for  the  indus- 
trial  anil  intellectual  development   of  this  great   republic. 
The  Scandinavian  immigrants  have  always  been  found  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  the  counsel  of  the  Chi' 
anarchists  paid  them  a  great  and  well  merited  compliment 
when  he  declared  that  he  would  not  tolerate  a  single  one 
of  them  on  the  jury.     It  is  not,  however,  as  a  Norseman 
that  I  have  spoken  to  you  ;   but  as  an  American  citizen 
who  is  deeply  attached  to  the  country  and  its  institutions, 
and  who  would  avert,  if  he  could,  a  danger  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  threatening  them.     If  I  have  in  any  wise  ex- 
aggerated this  danger,  which  I  scarcely  think  I  have,  it  is 
due  to  my  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  republic,  and  my 
ardent  desire  that  this  noble  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment should  not  prove  a  failure.     Macaulay  prophesied 
the  overthrow  or  dissolution  of  the  American  republic  in 
the  twentieth  century  because    its  constitution    had  too 
much  sail  and  too  little  ballast.     He  predicted,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  dissolution,  a  state  of  things  very  similar 
to  that  which  we  are   now  experiencing.     In  optimism, 
which  blindly  hopes  without  taking  note   of  actual    con- 
ditions, lies  our  greatest  peril,  and  he  who  can  dispel  this 
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optimism  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  future. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  sign  of  the  utmost  significance  when  the 
Christian  churches  throughout  the  land  become  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  grappling  with  these  great  and  vital 
problems.  They  are  not  in  themselves  insoluble  ;  but 
they  require  for  their  solution  all  the  patriotism,  the 
earnestness  and  noble  self-devotion  which  are  found 
within  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  in  this  sign,  and  in 
this  alone,  that  we  shall  conquer. 


THE    MISUSE    OF    WEALTH. 

BY  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  LL.  D.     PRESIDENT 
RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

WEALTH    IS   POWER.       IT    IS    A    SOCIAL   FORCE. 

Wealth  is  power.  It  is  labor  stored  up  in  portable  form. 
It  is  a  charged  buttery  of  social  force,  which  may  be  dis- 
charged again  as  motor-power  when  the  owner  will.  It 
gives  to  its  possessor  his  option  among  many  possible  lines 
;ort,  in  any  of  which  it  will  further  his  ends.  For 
wealth  is  "power  to  command,  in  exchange  for  itself,  the 
labor  or  the  products  of  labor  of  others." 

Wealth  is  pre-eminently  a  social  force.  We  have  met 
in  this  Conference  to  study  "  social  problems" — the  study 
which  has  engrossed  the  best  thought  of  the  last  century. 
Social  problems  have  their  conditions  fixed  by  the  inter- 
play of  social  forces.  And  among  social  forces,  wealth 
has  a  pre-eminent  interest  for  us,  because  it  is  the  meet- 
ing-place of  labor  and  power.  Into  its  production  enters 
labor.  In  its  use  lies  power.  And  most  that  concerns 
men  in  their  social  relations  is  intimately  connected  with 
labor  and  power. 

Wealth  cannot  be  so  defined  as  not  to  carry  in  the 
definition  suggestions  of  a  scope  vastly  wider  than  selfish 
personal  gratifications.  The  far-reaching  power  of  wealth 
for  good  and  for  evil  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  as 
society  becomes  more  complex.  If  wealth  confers  on  a 
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mail  tin-  yV.v/v  to  cinnnninJ  ///<•  labor  of  other  men,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  using  terms  so  full  of  import  that 
no  one  year,  no  one  generation  alone,  can  show  their  full 
meaning.  When  we  speak  of  power  in  one  person  to  com- 
mand the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor;  when  we  deal  with 
the  responsibilities  and  the  rights  which  belong  to  labor 
and  to  social  power — we  are  using  terms  which  history  has 
freighted  with  significance. 

Till.    NINETEENTH    I  I.NTURY    SAYS    TO    THK    'I  Wl  NTI K  l'H, 
"  ALL    MEN    MUST    LAROR." 

The  centuries  have  their  great  sub-tones,  the  diapason- 
note  which  one  sounds  out  to  another.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  went  out  in  revolution  and  blood,  it  said  to  the 
nineteenth,  "  All  men  shall  share  in  political  power.  All 
men  shall  govern."  Round  this  doctrine  the  nineteenth 
century  has  shaped  itself,  with  its  abolition  of  human 
slavery,  and  its  popular  forms  of  government.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  under  (lod  is  the  significance  of  our 
century.  Before  its  resistless  power,  traditional  and  he- 
reditary privileges  of  princes  and  nobility  have  steadily 
fallen  away.  And  now,  as  its  closing  decade  draws  on, 
the  nineteenth  century  sounds  out  as  a  key-note  to  the 
twentieth  :  "Now  that  all  men  govern,  all  men  must  be 
laborers*  too.  If  all  are  to  govern,  all  must  serve.  Fit- 
ness for  sovereignty  is  proved  only  by  ability  to  serve 
all  !" 

This  is  the  emphasized  utterance  of  our  time.  Ik- fore 
it,  the  last  stronghold  of  selfish  privilege,  the  plea  of  wealth 
that  it  can  exempt  its  owners  from  (lod's  universal  law  of 
unselfish  service,  the  demand  of  wealth  to  be  allowed  in 
peace  to  blind  its  eyes  to  its  own  responsibilities,  is  to  dis- 
appear before  the  law  that  each  man  is  bound  usefully  to 
serve  all. 

It  is  a  fine  old  legend,  "  Xoblcsse  oblige;"  noble   blood 
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binds  one  to  noble  service.  Just  so  the  noblest  men  of 
wealth  of  our  time  are  beginning — only  beginning — to 
awaken  to  the  power  of  tin-  legend  ••  Kichcsse  oblige" 
They  are  beginning  to  recogni/c  the  truth  that  \vc-alth 
lays  the  heaviest  possible  obligation  on  its  owner,  to  make 
his  unselfish  service  of  the  highest  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men  reach  out  as  widely  as  his  wealth  can  extent!  that 
service.  This  means  that  men  can  no  longer  be  left,  un- 
questioned, to  use  their  wealth,  be  it  great  or  small,  mere- 
ly for  their  own  selfish  gratification.  It  means  that  the 
unvarying  law  of  (iod  which  attaches  an  obligation  to 
every  opportunity,  and  places  a  duty  over  against  every 
right,  makes  no  exception  of  wealth,  with  its  vast  powers 
of  service.  "With  new  ability;  new  responsibility." 
Wealth  is  power  ;  and  for  the  unselfish  use  of  all  his  pow- 
ers, every  man  must  give  an  account  to  the  (Iod  who  has 
taught  us  that  "no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone." 

POWER    NJAY    BE    MISU 

Wealth  is  power.  Always  power  carries  with  it  a  pos- 
sioility  of  its  misuse.  As  a  nation  we  have  been  told  for 
the  last  half  century  that  we  were  going  to  be  very  rich. 
Each  succeeding  census  has  surprised  us  with  its  statistics 
of  our  wealth.  To-day,  we  are  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world.  The  figures  appall  us.  Over  $50,000,000,000,  with 
a  daily  increase  in  wealth  of  more  than  $6,000,000  ! 
Never  were  we  so  rich  as  we  are  to-day.  And  yet  there 
are  grave  doubts,  on  all  sides,  as  to  whether  we  are  gain- 
ing ground,  socially,  politically,  morally,  in  these  prosper- 
ous years.  It  is  not  long  since  a  keenly  observant  (if  not 
complimentary)  visitor  to  America  told  us,  in  the  chastely 
severe  dialect  of  his  native  island,  that  we  were  "too 
beastly  prosperous  !  "  We  understood  him  without  diffi- 
culty !  And  in  our  hearts  we  knew  that  he  told  us  a  truth! 
We  have  ceased  to  feel  unqualified  pride  in  this  abounding 
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wraith.  We  ask  ourselves  whether  industry  in  money- 
gctting  alone  will  save  a  nation.  There  is  a  stispirion 
abroad  among  us  that,  while  intent  upon  what  we  have 
ealled  "enlightened  self-interest,"  as  a  people  we  have 
lost  sight  of  a  host  of  shining  virtues.  A  prosperous 
Commonwealth  is  not  insured  by  the  material  prosperity 
which  makes  wealth  common. 

WEALTH    IS    MISUSED    WHEN    IT   IS   USED    MERELY    TO    GET 
MORE    WEALTH. 

When  power  is  used  only  that  the  man  who  wields  it 
may  get  for  himself  more  pmvcr,  there  is  danger.  To 
devise  checks  upon  power,  to  restrain  its  tendency  to 
Oeget  more  power,  is  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Science  of  Polities.  Wealth  is  power.  And  the  deepest- 
seated  danger  in  its  use  is  the  tendency  to  regard  it  as  in 
itself  an  end,  not  as  a  means  for  obtaining  nobler  ends. 

The  most  dangerous  misuse  of  wealth  is,  using  it  merely 
to  get  more  wealth.  A  tendency  to  this  misuse  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  wealth-win- 
ning. It  finds  expression  in  maxims  like  this,  "  Let  all 
your  spending  be  for  tools  of  your  trade."  The  steady 
purpose  of  the  devotees  of  wealth-winning  is  to  get  more 
power  without  reference  to  any  right  use  of  that  power. 
In  this  grim  determination  to  get  more  wealth  at  any 
cost,  the  man  moves  and  lives  and  has  his  being.  This  is 
that  "  plconc.via"  that  covetous  "  I  will  have  more,"  which 
(iod  has  expressly  called  "idolatry"  Wealth  is  put 
openly  and  prominently  in  the  place  of  (iod.  "  Of  money, 
and  through  money,  and  to  money  are  all  things  in  my 
life,  and  to  money  be  the  glory,"  is  the  faith  that  is  in 
such  a  man— a  faith  revealed  by  his  actions.  The  clear 
perception  that  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  strongly  tends 
thus  to  engross  all  a  man's  powers  and  aspirations,  will 
explain  the  fact,  one  has  said,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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saw  in  this  the  only  power  of  evil  whirh  he  deemed 
threatening  enough  in  its  tendencies  to  be  //vw;/////v/ as 
a  rival  of  God  for  the  first  place  in  a  man's  life.  He 
personifies  the  money-god,  Mammon.  And  He-  explicitlv 
warns  men  that  they  must  choose  between  this  mad  pur- 
suit of  gain  and  the  service  of  the  living  God.  "  Ye  can- 
not serve  God  and  Mammon."  Hut  the  money-god  has 
hosts  of  apparently  single-hearted  servants  in  our  land  ! 
A  passionate  eagerness  in  money-getting,  a  feverish  thirst 
for  quick  gains,  such  as  the  world  never  before-  saw, 
marks  our  life  as  a  people. 

II IK    RACE  FOR    WEALTH. 

"Money  breeds!"  "It's  the  fust  ten  thousand  that 
^;  get  that,  by  foul  means  or  fair,  but  ^v/  //,  and  then 
the  thousands  will  roll  up!  "  As  this  Itroag-sweeping 
current  of  gain  gets  hold  of  a  man,  there  comes  a  rapidly 
accelerated  motion  that  takes  the  breath  away.  Then-  is 
an  awful  peril  in  launching  on  this  subtly  sucking  current 
of  the  determination  to  be  quickly  rich,  and  then  to  be 
just  a  little  richer,  and  then  to  be  among  the  richest  ! 
What  multitudes  of  fresh,  manly  young  fellows,  the  high 
aspirations  of  home  and  college  still  radiant  in  their  boy- 
ish faces,  we  have  seen  each  year  sucked  into  the  outer 
circles  of  the  great  whirlpools  of  speculation  in  our  cities! 
Here  surge  those  deep  waters  spoken  of  by  Paul  to  Tim- 
othy, where  "they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare  and  many  hurtful  and  foolish  lusts,  which 
drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition."  As  the  whirl- 
pool seethes  on,  we  see  the  drowned  men  tossed  out,  ruined 
in  character,  paralyzed,  broken  at  forty!  With  half-palsied 
brain,  and  eye  that  has  lost  its  compelling  power,  such  a 
man  can  now  read  ?.nd  understand  the  words,  "  He  that 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  unpunished" 
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GAZING    AT    GAIN    BLINDS    MEN    TO    MORAL    J  >l  STINCTIONS. 

THE   "HYPNOTISM"  OF  WEALTH-WINNING. 

But  even  if  a  man  escape  this  terrible  passion  of  thirst 
for  money,  for  the  mere  sake  of  getting  money,  there  is 
another  dangerous  effect  which  attends  the  contemplation 
of  money  gains  as  the  chief  end  of  life.  Let  us  call  it  the 
"  hypnotizing  "  power  of  gold. 

The  process  of  hypnotizing  is  most  effective  with  per- 
sons whose  will-power  is  not  so  strong  as  is  that  of  the 
most  determined  and  ambitious  victims  of  the  will  to  be 
rich  at  any  cost.  Symptoms  of  hypnotism,  more  or  less 
clearly  developed,  are  discernible  in  most  men  whose  life 
is  immersed  in  money-getting. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  describing  the  phenomena  of 
"hypnotism;"  sentences  taken  chiefly  from  Carpenter's 
"Mental  Physiology,"  and  not  intended  by  him  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  such  a  subject  as  ours.  See  whether  or 
not  they  apply  to  our  theme. 

The  process  of  hypnotizing  a  person  is  simple.  Place 
before  his  eyes,  and  very  close  to  them,  some  bright  glit- 
tering object — (&  gold  coin  is  often  used  !) — in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  constantly  look  up  to  it;  and  let  him  fix  his 
attention  on  this  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  objects. 
The  results  which  follow  are  thus  described:  "  The  whole 
force  of  the  man  goes  into  this  concentration  of  attention 
and  will-power  upon  the  sensorial  impression."  There  is 
"  an  entire  engrossment  of  the  mind  "  in  "  sensory  impres- 
sions," which  are  "  received  with  extreme  vividness."  His 
view  "tends  to  become  narrower  and  narrower;"  "it 
tends  to  unity  and  afterward  to  nullity."  Through  this 
fixedness  of  attention  upon  one  object.  Dr.  t.arth  Wilkin- 
son continues,  "the  world  of  sensations"  "plays  upon" 
him  "as  upon  an  instrument  finely  attuned."  He  is  now 
open  to  every  suggestion  from  the  governing  will  of  the 
manipulator  who  has  brought  about  this  state  of  sell 
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render  through  the  senses.  "No  doubts  or  difficulties 
present  themselves  to  distract  the  attention."  He  will 
undertake  impossibilities  at  a  word  of  command.  He 
cannot  take  his  eyes  off  the  object  he  is  told  to  see.  He 
refuses  to  see  what  lies  directly  before  his  eyes  unless 
the  master-will  bids  him  recognize  it.  And  all  the  while 
the  victim  fancies  himself  master  of  his  own  actions;  and 
when  "  he  comes  to  himself,"  he  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing felt,  in  his  previous  condition  of  pitiable  slavery  to 
another,  utter  obliviousness  to,  or  profound  contempt  for, 
any  and  all  other  sensations  and  courses  of  action  than 
the  one  to  which  his  master-sensation,  induced  by  the 
master-will,  impelled  him! 

Have  you  not  known  many  men  who  were  thus  "  hyp- 
notized "  by  gazing  at  wealth — mesmerized  slaves  of  the 
Mammon-god  ?  The  will  to  do  anything  else  but  make 
money  is  gone.  The  keen,  incredulous  gaze  with  which 
such  men  meet  you  who  preach  to  them,  when  motives 
and  aspirations  higher  than  money-getting  are  suggested 
to  them,  shows  you  that  they  will  not  understand  and  do 
not  believe  you.  You  cannot  reach  them  with  your 
voice.  They  do  not  hear  you.  They  are  as  hopelessly 
beyond  reach  of  argument  as  are  the  shrewd,  keen  wild 
animals,  whose  crafty,  narrow-eyed  intelligence  in  doing 
the  one  thing  they  plan  to  do,  you  wonder  at,  but  cannot 
reason  with.  In  such  men's  hearts,  "  a  strong  man  armed 
keepeth  the  palace,"  ami  until  "  a  stronger  than  he"  (even 
the  Mightiest  !)  "  shall  come  upon  him  and  overcome 
him"  Mammon  has  sway! 

THE  "HYPNOTIZED"  RICH  MAN  BLUNDERS  AS  TO  TRUE 
VALUES. 

This  perversion  of  all  the  powers  of  the  man  to  money- 
winning  accounts  for  much  of  what  we  call  the  "  gross 
materialism  "  of  our  land  and  of  our  time.  To  men  thus 
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"  hypnotized  "  by  money,  sensual  delights,  material 
dences  of  wealth,  luxurious  surroundings,  arc  intensely 
real.  These  are  the  embodiment  of  what  they  seek.  To 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  broad  human  sympathies,  of  re- 
ligion, they  are  ilead.  They  simply  cannot  see  these 
great  realities.  This  one  thing  they  do,  they  make  m.- 
This  one  test  they  constantly  and  automatically  apply  to 
all  questions  submitted  to  them,  "  Is  there  money  in  it  ?  " 
It  was  to  a  shrewd  financier  of  this  type,  who  had  just 
completed  large  plans  for  reorganizing  his  industries  and 
his  warehouses  on  a  larger  scale,  that  Supreme  Wisdom, 
when  here  among  men,  broke  out  with  the  pitying  ex- 
clamation, "  Thou  fool!"  This  typical  rich  fool  had  not 
missed  a  point  in  his  calculations,  so  far  as  money-making 
was  concerned.  Yet  he  had  really  made  the  blunder, 
inexcusable  in  a  business-man,  of  leaving  out  of  account, 
altogether,  the  highest  present  and  future  values  involved 
in  his  transactions!  Keen  money-makers  of  his  class  are 
after  all  deceived  in  such  a  childish  way!  While  they 
pride  themselves  on  their  shrewdness,  they  steadily  lose 
on  every  bargain.  They  invest  only  in  securities  that 
cannot  be  realized  on  when  the  day  of  settlement  comes; 
they  make  no  use  of  the  finest  business  opening  they  have 
in  life,  the  chance  to  use  the  power  their  wealth  gives 
them  to  serve  the  world  nobly;  and  the  most  valuable 
title  they  ever  held,  the  title  to  their  own  souls,  they  let 
slip  out  of  their  hands  for  nothing!  What  is  the  real  per- 
centage of  net  profit,  when  you  sum  up  such  a  life  ? 

FROM    TIMS    r,I.I\1)IN(;    F.FFFCT    OK    DKVOTION    TO    MONEY- 
»  r.F.TTixc,    FOLLOW  A  HOST  OF  MISUSES  Of  WEALTH. 

1-rnm  this  blindness  to  all  other  forces  save-  the  mate- 
rial power  of  wealth,  a  host  of  misuses  of  money  follow. 
We  are  sadly  familiar  with  the  catalogue  !  Speculation 
on  assumed  values,  that  becomes  mere  gambling,  while  it 
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plays  with  the  fortunes  and  the  daily  bread  of  millions; 
other  forms  of  gambling,  undisguised,  leading  directly 
to  those  breaches  of  trust  which  have  grown  too  familiar 
in  our  daily  papers;  the  wholesale  adulteration  of  food 
and  of  other  articles  of  merchandise;  gigantic  monopolies 
and  fictitious  "  trusts  "  organized  to  serve  as  vast  trip- 
hammers in  pulverizing  all  rivals;  the  heartless  reckless- 
ness of  corporations,  regarding  the  life  and  health  of  em- 
ployees; the  printing  of  licentious  literature,  which  cor- 
rupts the  boys  and  girls  of  our  land,  poisoning  life  at 
its  fountain-head;  and  the  enormous  liquor-traffic,  deso- 
later  of  homes,  breaker  of  hearts,  breeder  of  crimes,  with 
its  natural  outcome,  the  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  saloons 
to  break  down  that  strong  bulwark  of  Christianity  and 
morality,  the  American  Sunday.  These  and  countless 
other  misuses  of  wealth  threaten  us — and  are  traceable  to 
the  principle  we  have  noticed,  the  narrowing  of  tlic  mind 
to  money- making  as  an  end  in  itself  ,  and  the  consequent 
oblivion  to  all  moral  ideas  and  forces,  to  all  noble  ends  as 
motives  in  gaining  and  using  the  power  of  wealth. 

THE    MIStJSE   OF  WEALTH    MOST   COMMON    AMONG   CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE    IS,  REFUSING    TO    MAKE    ANY  USE   OF   IT. 

But  the  misuse  of  wealth  which  is  most  common  among 
professedly  Christian  people  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  peril 
that  threatens  our  land.  The  crying  sin  of  the  respectable 
rich  people  of  America  is  the  ignoring  of  all  true  ends 
in  the  use  of  wealth — the  effort  to  evade  responsibility 
for  any  unselfish  use  of  its  great  power  for  good. 

The  empty  display  of  wealth,  merely  to  outstrip  others 
who  are  rich,  is  not  a  use  of  wealth.  Foolish  vanity  and 
useless  heart-burnings  are  not  the  gravest  consequences 
of  such  reckless  lavishness.  It  is  manifestly  designed  to 
challenge  any.  And  it  attains  its  end.  By  such  displays 
there  is  awakened,  in  the  very  poor,  an  envy  which,  in 
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nuiltitii(!'  '  turning  into  I  the 

rich.      It  is  upon  rVA'T  of  tlu-  rich  that  tin 
n-ly  t«r   tin-  ;  i"  tlu-ir   <!• 

have-  the   dim,  remote   M.und  | 
they  had  tor  us    I  :  'I  hry 

fully    familiar.      C'an   they  in   any  ,<//,,v     ,v,/v    bf    so   t\ 
checked  *  </.v  />}'  thcss  lit-lpful  ii/t/i  7. '///V//  f 

utter  oKenfticn  between  the  rich  anJ  the  pe-cr  I    While 

may  1  e  -eiierous  expeiidit '  illh  UJ)on  the  ton 

and    the  elegancies    of    refined    homes,    families 
examples    of    wasteful,    luxuriant    extravagance  unifoimly 

curnipt  good  manners  and  tower  public  morals.     "1 

ionable   society  in   our  »reat    towns   is   babyish;   wealth    is 
mad<  l.mcrson.       For   rich    men   generally 

refu^  'L;ni/e   their   responsiliility  to    use  wealth  un- 

selfishly  for  the   welfare    of   all.       Yet     in    such    HUM 
serv:  cd  on    to  use  all  the   powers   and    ft 

force*  at    our   (  ommand.      Why  should  wealth  be  the  sole 
;>tion  to  this  law  ?     C.od  has  so  ordered  the  si.dal  life 

r  race,  that  no  man  can   make  the   most  of   his  own 
powers  of  mind  and  heart  and  will  until  lie  employs  those 
powers  in   the  service  of  his   fellow-men.      This  is  ar 
cepteil  law  in  the  realm  of  mind  and   spirit.     It    : 
binding  upon  the  power  which  material  wealth   pl.-i<;es  at  a 
man's   disposal.      No  man   has  the  slightest   ri^ht   to 
of  his  wealth,  "  It  is  mine;   I  may  use  it  selfishly  if  1  will." 
We.ilth  is  power. 

There  still  lurks,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  confused 
feelinjr  that  if  a  man  has  inherited  wealth,  or  has  early 
accumulated  it,  he  is  by  this  made  free  //cw  ///<•  /</,v  of 

•,  and  may  live  henceforth  a  useful  life, 

as   he   pleases,    no   one    having    the    ri<jht   to   call    him    to 

ut  for  it.      Not   so!      The    compiler    of  the  old  ^ 

Spelling-book     <  .-ly    when    he    formed     the 

moral     conceptions    of    an    entire    generation    «.f     school 
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children  on  that  bracing  and  stimulating  sentence,  "  No 
man  may  put  off  the  Law  of  God  !"  If  a  poor  man  ap- 
plies to  you  for  assistance,  you  brand  him  at  once  as 
unworthy,  if  it  can  be  said  of  him,  "  He  never  does  a 
stroke  of  work."  Does  the  accident  of  having  money  in 
bank  make  it  any  less  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  have  it 
truly  said  of  him,  "  He  never  does  a  stroke  of  work  "  ? 
The  rich  man  has  no  right  to  live  lazily  on  his  wealth, 
doing  nothing  for  his  fellow-men,  while  he  is  supported 
by  the  stored-up  labor  of  his  ancestors.  If  he  has  health, 
yet  does  no  work  with  brain  or  hand  for  his  fellows,  he  li  is 
no  more  right  to  exist  among  honest  men  than  has  the 
able-bodied  tramp  !  In  the  social  organism,  he  is  as  truly 
a  pauper  as  is  the  man  who  is  fed  and  clothed  from  the 
poor-ta\  : 

The  misuses  which  we  have  noticed  suggest  the  right 
use  of  wealth.  Its  right  use  does  not  lie  in  indiscriminate 
alms-giving,  in  filling  every  outstivt<  lu-<l  hand  and  open 
in- nth.  So  wealth  might  he  made  to  disappear.  N 
can  it  be  rightly  used.  Nor  does  a  right  theory  of  the 
use  of  wealth  lead  to  communistic  views  of  property.  If 
all  the  wealth  of  our  land  were  equally  divided,  the  share 
of  each  man,  woman  and  child,  if  securely  invested  at 
fivj  per  cent,  would  yield  but  about  forty  dollars  a  year. 
If  the  principal  sum  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  each,  it 
would  soon  be  squandered,  and  inequalities  of  fortune 
would  again  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  differing  degrees 
of  industry  and  ability  in  different  individuals. 

WEALTH    MUST    BE    USED    TO    PRODUCE    NEW    WEALTH — TO 
PRODUCE    THE    HIGHEST    VALUES. 

Wealth  must  be  used  for  service  according  to  its  own 
laws.  It  must  be  used  as  capital;  that  is,  as  wealth  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  new  wealth,  of  new  values. 
But  in  such  use  of  wealth  let  us  have  a  clear-eyed  recog- 
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nition  of  various   kinds  of  value,  and  <>I  d 

And  let  us  insist  upon  the  preferen- 

thost 

ml  will-power  whi<  lied  and 

Wealth 

promote   the  prevalence    of  these   qualities 
amoi  .  pie   is   in   the   truest    sense   employed    in    the 

production  of  nr\v  wealth. 

Justastruh  her  and   prea<  under  econo- 

mic  laws,  and  arc  bound   to  pay  their  debts  and   support 
their  families.  men  under  moral 

and   spiritual  law,   and   under  obligation   to   win    and 
their  wealth,  and  all  their  wealth,  with  a  constant    r-  . 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  community  and 
their  race.      No  man  is   fro  whether  he  or 

his  property  shall   come  under  dud's    lav.  HcC.      He 

is  undei  that  law  by  virtue  of   his  birth,  as  he  is  in  s« 
and  a  member  of  the  State,  without  his  havi: ..  -keil. 

He  owes  steady  allegiance  to  that  la.  by  virtue 

of  the  solidarity  of  God *8   universe  of   law.      And   though, 
in  managing  his  property  he  may  Jisregnnl  this  obligation, 

;ii  never  escape  it. 

When   Christian  wealth,  which    is    concentrated  yVrtV/-  of 
:nes  really  COHSCCratcd power  of  SfTOict  in  the 
hands  of  those  who   use  it,  how  rapidly  we  shall  move   for- 
ward  in   the    solution  of  many  of  the   knottiest   problems 

in  ! 

Wealth,  since   it    is  "the   usufruct  of   skill,    intelligence 
and    morality,"  is    under  obligation   steadily  to    reproduce 
morality,  intelligence  and  skill      "Redeem  the  time"  that 
was  withheld    from  dod's    work    by   you,    while   \ 
making    money  !      l»uy    it  back,  by  using  this  in- 

•tiously    for    dod's     work.      Il      you      have     inli< 
:h,  let  the   time  ami  labor  i  :i  the  rolling  up  of 

a    fortune   be 
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philanthropic  and  Christian  work,  done  by  workers  whom 
your  money  supports  in  teaching,  in  preaching,  and  in 
mission-fields.  What  vast  donations  overdue  to  schools 
of  applied  industry,  to  institutions  of  learning  and  to 
Christian  missions,  this  view  suggests  ! 

WEALTH    PRODUCES   THE    HIGHEST    VALUES,  WHEN    IT    HELPS 
MEN    TO    HELP   THEMSELVES. 

To  educate  men  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  their  own 
powers,  and  to  bring  them  under  the  sway  of  right  princi- 
ples and  feelings,  is  the  true  way  to  make  them  help 
themselves.  lUit  in  every  community  there  is  a  mass  of 
inefficiency,  ignorance  and  vice,  which  the  stronger  and 
the  better  must  help  to  elevate.  The  ignorance,  misery 
and  sin  of  the  world  is  a  terrible  reality.  It  will  not  let 
thoughtful  men  sleep  !  It  ought  not  to  let  rich  men  sleep, 
unless  their  wealth,  which  is  power  of  service,  is  con- 
stantly doing  something  to  relieve  it  "  It  was  never  meant 
that  man  should  be  completely  happy,  while  his  fellows 
are  in  pain,"  says  one  of  the  truest-of  our  social  philos- 
ophers. 

To  n  ake  less  this  sum  of  ignorance  and  misery,  the 
man  of  wealth  has  many  wise  ways  open  to  him.  To 
help  to  work  out  plans  of  successful  co-operation  or 
profit-sharing,  opens  a  noble  avenue  for  service.  The 
moral  effects  of  such  experiments  on  employers  and  men 
are  incalculably  good. 

41  He  is  the  rich  man  in  whom  the  people  are  rich." 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  rich  men 
to  recognize  this  truth  by  giving  public  parks,  museums 
and  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  people.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing wish  to  make  the  life  of  our  toiling  men  "  richer  with 
respect  to  soul,  mind  and  body."  But  all  attempts  to 
do  this  throw  us  back  always  upon  intellectual,  moral  a nn 
spiritual  forces,  as  the  means,  through  education,  of 
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raising  the  <  ondition  of  ni. 

providing     halls,  id    apparatus    for    that 

proi  ucation,  in   matters   |>uliti<  and 

industrial,  t«>\vard  which  discussions  in  their   own    OT[ 
xatioiis  .;ly    impel   our    laboring-men.       \\  ! 

difference   in   power  to  produce-  va!  '.ollar 

you  spend    to   add   to   your  dinner  a  dish   of  fruit  « 

n,  and  the  dollar  you  put    into  a  good  book  upon 
the   duties  ot'   citi/enship,    and    place   in  the  hands  < 
intelligent  young  workman  in  one  of  the  labor  unions  ! 

•  even  if  wealth  had  supplied  all  the  material  ap- 
pliances which  men  need  for  self-education  and  self- 
elevation,  the  question  would  remain:  Have  the  men  whom 
you  wish  to  make  self-helpful  tJic  iksirc  to  help  tliem- 

s  ?  The  effort  to  answer  this  question  will  force  us 
to  consider  such  men  as  individuals;  to  come  into  rela- 
tions with  them  one  by  one.  To  influence  personalities 
strongly  is  the  great  desideratum. 

;    nr.i.p   is  BTROMG1  ;:SON- 

ALir\  TOUCHES  MKN'S  WILLS  OM-:  \\\ 

The  mightiest  educating  power  is  a  strong  personality. 
The  greatest  work  which  Christian  wealth  can  do  for  the 
world  is  to  help  to  bring  men,  one  by  one,  under  the 
sway  of  that  one  Supreme  Personality,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  !  The  only  hope  for  men  is  in  a  close  personal 
relation  with  a  Personal  Saviour.  Not  in  masses  will 
men  be  lifted  out  of  vice  and  sin.  Society  will  be  pur- 
ified, institutions  will  be  made  better  and  kept  better, 
only  as  men  are  drawn  one  by  one  to  "Him  wh<  • 

lifted  up."      The    great  social  discontent  of  our  time 
springs  from  the  lack  of  a  true  <  life, 

in  Christ.  The  pitiable,  blind  yearnings  of  Socialism 
must  touch  the  hearts  of  Christians,  because'  they  arc  the 
groping  of  men  after  that  true  brotherhood  which  men  find 
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only  when  they  see  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Christ  is  the 
••  I  >.-sire  of  the  Nations,"  though  they  know  Him  not. 
And  in  our  time  and  in  our  land,  Uic  twMcst  use  for 
7.vv////  is,  in  promoting  efforts  to  bring  the  gospel  of 
Christ  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  to  bring  the 
people  home  to  Christ. 

Since  wealth  has  in  it  the  noble  possibility  of  being 
thus  transmuted  into  spiritual  power,  how  do  Christians 
dare  to  use  so  much  of  it  for  lower  purposes?  If  the 
"  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  if  we  and  all  our  pos- 
sessions have  been  "  bought  with  a  price,"  the  true  view 
is  not  "  how  much  of  my  money  ought  I  to  use  for  the 
Lord's  work,"  but,  rather,  "  all  that  I  am  and  all  that  I 
have  is  my  Lord's;  how  much  of  my  Lord's  substance 
ought  I  to  use  on  my  family  and  myself  ?  " 

The  truth  is  that  wealth  is  a  mighty  power,  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  power  for  him  who  uses  and  holds 
it.  The  Christian  who  is  to  withstand  its  temptations  and 
to  use  it  aright  must  constantly  ask  guidance  from  God. 
It  is  the  "  deceitfulness  of  riches"  which  makes  Christians 
imagine  that  they  can  lightly  set  aside  or  ignore  the  em- 
phatic warnings  of  God's  Word  regarding  riches.  Only 
the  power  and  love  of  God  can  enable  Christians  safely  to 
handle  wealth.  And  when  all  is  said,  the  giving  of  wealth 
for  Christian  work  is  not  a  mere  business  transaction. 
"  They  that  trust  in  their  wealth  and  boast  themselves  in 
the  multitude  of  their  riches,  none  of  them  can  by  any 
means  redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for 
him."  Only  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  transmute 
money  gifts  into  Christian  influences  which  shall  unn  souls 
to  Christ. 

"  AMERICA    FOR    CHRIST."       "  THE    WORLD    FOR    CHRIST." 

The  crisis  in  our  national  life  calls  most  loudly  for 
Christian  work  and  Christian  giving  in  home-fields.  From 
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heathen  lands  come  such  requests  for  Christian  tea 
and  missionaries  as  appall  our  mission-hoards.  In  our 
colleges  arc  two  thousand  young  men  who  say  to  the 
Church  of  Anu-riia,  "Send  us;  we  are  ready  to  go." 
Now  that  fields  are  open  and  lahorers  ready,  shall  we 
hold  hack  our  Lord's  money,  and  keep  these  heralds  of 
glad  tidings  from  the  work  they  are  ready  to  do  ? 

What  an  Opportunity  to  use  for  the  noblest  ends  that 
/-,  that  concentrated  life-effort,  which  is  coined  in 
wealth  !  Von,  Christian  men  of  means,  who  feel  that 
the  strength  of  your  life  has  gone  into  wealth-winning, 
yet  who  have  felt  your  heart  stirred  by  the  devotion  of  a 
Livingstone  or  a  Hannington  or  a  Chamberlain,  will  you 
not  use  God's  money  entrusted  to  your  management  to 
educate  and  support  such  heroic  workers  for  Christ  ? 

"  Defer  not  charities  till  death"  says  Bacon,  "  for  cer- 
tainly, if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is  rather 
liberal  of  another  man's  than  his  own."  Use  your  wealth 
for  Christ  while  you  can  yourself  direct  its  use,  while  you 
can  yourself  see  and  enjoy  the  mighty  moral  and  spiritual 
values  which  are  produced  from  the  right  use  of  wealth. 
The  example  of  Christian  men  and  women  of  property 
who  go  "at  their  own  charges"  to  mission  fields,  is  in- 
spiring ;  many  will  follow  it ! 

Drawn  together  here  by  the  power  of  Christian  love, 
let  us  plan  liberal  things  for  the  promotion  of  Christ's 
kingdom.  Let  us  be  ready  to  give  to  such  Christian 
work  as  we  may  here  devise,  time  and  labor  which  shall 
bless  the  godless  homes  about  us. 

I  ,et  us  give  time  and  money  joyously,  for  the  love  of 
Christ.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  brotherly  spirit  which  per- 
vades a  gathering  of  Christians  such  as  this.  And  if  we 
feel  a  joyous  elation  in  the  conviction  that  strong  men, 
banded  together  for  the  service  of  God,  with  His  blessing 
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can  accomplish  much,  let  us  welcome  and  n.>t  distrust  that 
sense  of  social  joy. 

"God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  Have  you  studied  the 
precise  import  of  the  word  translated  c  heerful  ?  It  came 
to  me  with  wonderful  force  a  few  days  since,  as  I  was 
reading  my  Greek  Testament.  The  word  is  " hilaron" 
There  is  no  mistaking  its  import.  God  loves  a  whole- 
souled,  "  hilarious  "  giver — one  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  gives — one  who,  with  a  strong, 
buoyant,  joyous  confidence  in  the  cause,  in  the  men  who 
are  working  with  him  for  it,  and,  above  all,  in  the  God 
who  directs  the  work,  gives  freely,  heartily  and  with  a 
swing!  To  the  sense  of  duty  from  the  law  of  Christian 
service,  shall  we  not  by  God's  help  add  this  crowning 
grace  of  spontaneous,  hearty,  hilarious  Christian  giving 
of  time  and  money  for  the  cause  of  our  Master  ? 


ESTRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MASSES 
FROM  THE   CHURCH. 

BY   REV.   ARTHUR  T.   PIERSON,   D.  D.,    OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  questions  that  are  before  us  are  of  magnificent  im- 
portance. It  is  utterly  impossible,  however,  in  thirty 
minutes,  to  go  about  a  vast  continent  of  thought  like  this. 
Let  us  rather  choose  a  limited  district  and  confine  our 
present  observations  to  that  district.  I  shall  speak  for  a 
few  moments  with  regard  to  the  estrangement  of  the 
masses  in  the  great  cities  from  the  church,  and  show 
both  the  social  and  the  ecclesiastical  factors  which  enter 
into  the  problem. 

Whatever  the  logic  of  events  has  proven  needs  not  the 
demonstration  of  argument.  We  may  assume,  this  after- 
noon, as  beyond  dispute  or  denial,  that  the  masses  in  our 
great  cities  are  estranged  from  the  church;  and  we  may 
assume  a  second  fact,  that,  however  justly  or  unjustly, 
the  church  of  Christ  is  identified,  not  to  say  associated, 
with  the  higher  classes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes. 
And  hence  in  discussing  alienation  from  the  church,  we 
have  to  discuss  the  alienation  between  the  classes  in  so- 
ciety. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say,  beloved,  that  society  is  a  pyramid, 
broadest  at  the  base.  Daniel  Webster  said  that  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top  ;  but  that  is  just  where  there  is 
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iv »t  room.  There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  bottom.  And 
upon  the  solidity  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  depends 
everything  that  lies  above  the  base  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
pre-eminent  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Christian  church  is 
to  reach,  and  if  necessary,  re-construct,  the  pyramidal 
base  of  society.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  masses,  we 
mean  no  invidious  term;  we  mean  to  use  no  term  that 
seems  to  tend  in  the  direction  of  materialism.  We 
heartily  believe,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  there  is 
only  one  thing  on  earth  that  is  great,  and  that  is  man, 
and  only  one  thing  in  man  that  is  great,  anil  that  is  his 
soul.  But  mass  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  quantity  in 
which  individuality  is  lost,  and  that  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  masses — the  multitude  in  which  the  individual  ceases 
to  be  prominent.  We  lose  individuality  in  multitude. 

Now  the  masses  are  estranged  from  the  church  of  God. 
Shaftesbury  said,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Open-air  Mission 
in  Islington,  that  not  more  than  t*vo  percent  of  the  Kn^- 
lish  workingmen  attend  any  place  of  worship,  Papal  or 
Protestant  ;  and  if  we  take  fifty  of  our  great  cities  in  this 
country  as  a  type  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  from  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  only  of  the  population 
have  any  connection  whatever  with  a  place  of  worship,  and 
that,  if  we  come  down  to  the  average  attendance,  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  these  great  cities  is  actually 
connected  with  the  worship  of  God  in  any  form.  These 
are  formidable  facts,  and  we  ought  at  once  to  understand 
them  and  study  the  causes  and  the  cure. 

Now,  looking  back  for  a  moment  to  the  social  questions 
which  underlie  the  ecclesiastical,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  certain  very  prominent  and  very  important  facts.  We 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the  centralization  of  which  cities 
are  at  once  the  type  and  the  expression.  But,  dear  friends, 
remember  that  while  there  is  a  centripetal  force  in  opera- 
tion, there  is  a  centrifugal  force  that  is  operating  at  the 
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same  time.     If  you  take  an  elrctrograph,  and,  from  a  v 
in  which  you  place  various  suhstam  cs  sift  them  upon   the 
surface  of   the  elect  rograph,  you   will    find   that  according 
to  their  affm;'  will  follow  the  various  lines  of  the 

current    on   the   surface    of    the    electrograph    and    r 
themselves   at   opposite   points,    in  accordance  with   these 
:  ical   affinities.     Now,  somewhat    such  a  fact  shall  we 
if  we   look  in  the  great  cities.     There  is  at  once  an 
>n  and    a   segregation.     There    is  a  massing  of 
the  population   in  these   great    metropolitan   centers,  and 
then  there  is  a  separation  of  the  classes  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  cities.      And  you  may  see  how  this  operates. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  community  of  labor,  prop- 
erly so  called,  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes. 
One  works  more  with  brain,  and  the  other  more  with 
brawn.  The  work  to  which  the  ordinary  artisan  is  put 
is  oftentimes  in  its  nature  partially  menial,  sometimes 
drudgery,  and  sometimes  even  encumbered  with  clanger- 
•  xposure.  And  these  working-classes  feel  that  the 
higher  classes  are  not  upon  the  common  plane  of  labor,  of 
toil,  of  exposure,  with  themselves. 

Then  the  homes  of  the  two  naturally  separate.  The 
home  of  the  workingman  is  small,  narrow,  contracted,  and 
without  sufficient  sanitary  conditions — light,  air,  space, 
warmth  and  other  things.  So  that  the  tendency  of  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  is  directly  away  from  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  In  cities  where  formerly  rich  and  poor  compara- 
tively dwelt  together,  we  are  coming  to  have  poor  districts 
— districts  in  which  none  but  the  poor  live — the  east  end 
and  the  west  end,  the  tip-town  and  down-town,  in  our  great 
cities. 

And  then,  again,  the  habits  of  life  are  different.  Clean- 
liness, all  things  that  pertain  not  only  to  sanitary,  but  even 
moral  regulations,  are  comparatively  disregarded  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  The  overcrowding  in  our  great  cities 
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makes  impossible  not  only  refinement,  but  even  decency, 
in  the  districts  where  the  poor  live.  I  made  a  rerent  in- 
vestigation in  the  city  of  New  York  myself.  I  went  into 
one  room,  not  more  than  ten  by  twelve  feet,  in  which 
there  were  eighteen  people,  men  and  women  and  children, 
that  ate  and  lived  and  slept  in  that  room.  And  they  were 
not  only  men  and  women,  but  they  were  blacks  and 
whites,  gathered  together  in  the  same  apartment.  And 
you  that  have  read  ,Mr.  Loomis's  marvelous  book  on 
modern  cities,  will  have  seen  another  illustration  of  this 
great  overcrowding.  And  in  nothing  was  it  revealed  to 
me  as  in  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London" — that 
startling  little  tract. 

Then,  again,  the  mental  habits  of  the  two  are  diverse. 
Ignorance  is  connected  with  the  simple  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  daily  struggle  for  bread ;  and  so  the  poor  grow 
up  comparatively  without  knowledge;  and  superstition  is 
the  child  of  ignorance. 

And,  then,  moral  habits.  The  workingman,  oppressed 
by  poverty,  and  in  an  hour  of  penury,  is  often  tempted 
into  the  saloon  from  the  uncomfortable  quarters  of  his 
own  home;  into  the  gilded  gateways  of  vice  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  companions.  Poverty  tempts  to  theft,  and 
even  to  the  sale  of  virtue  as  a  purchasable  commodity. 

And  so,  from  these,  and,  may  be,  other  things  that 
might  be  spoken  of  in  social  life,  there  is  a  constant  di- 
vergency between  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  They 
live  apart,  they  toil  apart,  they  think  apart,  and  they  have 
no  sympathies  in  common.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass 
in  our  great  cities,  that  what  was  once  only  a  district  in 
which  the  poor  dwelt,  is  becoming  a  slum  in  which  now 
there  is  not  only  a  different  class  of  people  from  those 
who  inhabit  the  higher  walks  of  life,  but  there  is  coming 
to  be  in  these  slums  the  code  of  moral  laws  and  the  code 
of  honor,  the  mental  and  moral  habits,  and  even  the 
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vocabulary  and  dialect,  that  arc  especially  appropriated 
by  these  shuns;  until  it  comes  to  pass,  as  in  the  c;; 
(ieor^e  W.  Walker,  when  he  visited  the  penal  settlements 
on  Norfolk  Island,  that  we  find  the  utter  subversion  of  the 
human  heart  indicated  by  the  utter  subversion  of  lan- 
( ,  until  a  man  comes  to  be  known  as  a  good  man  in 
proportion  as  he  is  given  to  all  iniquity,  or  a  bad  man  in 
proportion  as  he  even  listens  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
own  conscience. 

Meanwhile,  in  this  entire  lack  of  sympathy  between  rich 
and  poor,  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes,  there  comes  to 
be  a  feeling,  however  unjust,  on   the  part  of  the  working- 
man,  that  the  higher  classes  are  entirely  oblivious  of  his 
interests,  and  indifferent  to  his  needs.     He  feels  as  though 
the  heartless  greed  of  the  rich  man  and  the  capitalist  were 
sec-king  to  get   the  largest  amount  of   product  out  of  his 
labor,  at  the  smallest  amount  of  cost.      He  feels,  also,  that 
even    in   the   struggles  that  are  made  in  the  direction   of 
reform,  the  great  mass  of  the  higher  chsses  of  people  look 
not  only  with   indifference,  but   with   opposition,  upon  all 
endeavors  to  elevate  his  condition.     And  we  cannot  alto- 
gether blame  the  lower  classes  of  society  for  this  prejudice 
against  the  richer  and  higher  classes,  when  we  remember 
that   the   Karl  of  Shaftesbury  himself,  awakened  by   the 
fact   of  these  outrages  that  were  existing  in  society,  kept 
working  fifty  years  in  the  Parliament  and  before  the  people 
of  Kngland,  to  secure  certain   reformatory  measures,  and 
found  that  he  was  met  not  only  with  opposition,  but  with 
positive  antipathy,  and  even  by  such  men  as  John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  William  K.  Gladstone — men  that  it  might  have  been 
expected    would   have   spontaneously  and   instantly  advo- 
cated all  reforms  of  such  outrages  as  the  Karl  of  Shaltes- 
bury  exposed.      Just  think  of   it,  dear  friends      the  idea  of 
little  children    being  sent  up  smoking  and   burning   tines 
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naked,  and  being  compelled  to  move  up  the  flue  by  ap- 
plying burning  wisps  to  their  naked  feet  !  Just  think  of 
poor  women  being  obliged,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  toil, 
to  walk  every  day  from  seventeen  to  twenty-seven  miles 
in  the  factory!  Just  think  of  all  the  enormities  exposed 
in  connection  with  mills  and  mines  and  insane  hospitals  ! 
And  yet  think  of  that  glorious  man,  the  Earl  of  Shafus- 
bury,  being  obliged  to  fight,  as  I  have  said,  for  half  a 
century,  in  order  to  bring  to  pass  these  great  reforms!  Do 
you  wonder  at  the  alienation  between  the  lower  and  higher 
classes  of  society  when  they  see  these  things  going  on 
before  their  eyes? 

Not  only  so  ;  but  these  are  tremendous  questions.  I 
said  to  my  friend  who  is  presiding  over  this  assembly, 
that  I  did  not  believe  that  a  more  important  assembly  had 
met  since  the  Council  in  Jerusalem.  When  I  look  abroad 
over  this  assembly  to-day,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Council 
of  Nice— at  which  I  was  not  present,  however — when  the 
veterans  from  the  battle-fields  all  over  the  world  came  up, 
scarred  and  maimed,  as  the  witnesses  for  Jesus  Christ,  to 
testify  to  his  true  deity.  But  we,  reverently  speaking,  are 
discussing  questions  that  have  a  wider  bearing  on  the 
needs  of  the  human  race,  than  perhaps  even  the  questions 
discussed  at  the  Council  of  Nice  ;  for  we  are  talking 
about  an  applied  Christianity  in  the  crisis  of  affairs  in  the 
greatest  of  modern  or  ancient  republics ;  Christianity 
applied  to  the  greatest  social  problems.  And,  my  friends, 
we  must  remember  that  these  questions  must  be  settled, 
and  settled  soon.  We  are  not  only  verging  on  a  crisis, 
but  we  are  in  the  crisis.  The  fact  is  that  Society  has 
long  stood  by,  while  Labor,  blinded  and  bound,  has  gone 
the  rounds  grinding  in  the  mill  of  capital. 

But,  my  friends,  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  while  wealth 
has  been  multiplied  and  monopolized,  learning,  not  to  say 
knowledge,  has  been  multiplied  and  popularized,  as  Dr. 
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Strong  has  magnificently  said.  And  now  it  comes  to 
pa.ss  that  this  blinded  Samson  finds  his  locks  growing 
and  (marvel  of  marvels!)  the  eyCI  <>f  his  understand!  ig 
being  enlightened  ;  and  it'  Society  is  not  careful,  he  will 
arms  round  the  pillars  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  bring  the  whole  fabric  down  in  ruin. 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon people,  for  the  condition  of  the  common  people  is 
tin-  condition  of  the  commonwealth.  Society  has  a  way 
of  avenging  herself  for  the  wrongs  committed  on  the 
lowest  of  all  her  members.  Robert  Peel  gave  his  daughter 
a  magnificent  riding  habit  on  her  nineteenth  birthday, 
and  attired  in  the  embroidered  gown,  she  rode  side  by 
side  with  him  in  the  parks  of  London.  She  had  scarcely 
returned  home  before  she  was  taken  ill  with  the  most 
malignant  form  of  typhus  fever,  and  in  ten  days  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard.  And  the  secret  is  a  very 
simp  The  poor  seamstress  in  a  gaiTc:  in  one  of 

the  slums,  while  she  was  embroidering  that  garment  looked 
upon  a  husband  shivering  in  the  paroxysm  of  chills,  and 
she  took  the  half-finished  garment  and  laid  it  over  him  ; 
and  the  garment  took  up  the  germs  of  fever,  and  con- 
1  them  from  the  hovel  of  the  poorest  to  the  palace  of 
the  peer. 

And  so,  beloved  friends,  we  are  bound  together  in  one 
bundle  of  social  life  ;  and  if  we  neglect  the  poorest  and 
the  lowest,  Society  will  avenge  herself  in  the  destruction 
of  the  highest  and  the  richest,  and  the  most  cultivated. 

Now,  will  you  allow  me  to  approach,  strictly  speaking, 
the  ecclesiastical  side  of  this  subject?  And,  I  beg  you, 
take  what  I  say,  not  as  the  result  of  any  impulse,  but  of 
the  most  profound  and  solemn  conviction.  And  if  I  say 
anything  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  your  judgment, 
at  least  give  me  the  credit  of  being  perfectly  candid  and 
outspoken. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  causes,  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes,  inseparably 
linked  with  the  aristocracy,  both  in  England  and  America. 
And  I  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  so. 

In  the  first  place,  look  at  the  location  of  our  churches. 
Just  as  soon  as  a  district  becomes  known  as  a  poor  dis- 
trict, the  churches  move  out.  They  follow  the  lines  of 
wealth  and  culture,  and  go  to  the  West  End  and  build 
their  magnificent  cathedrals,  while  the  poor  classes  are  left 
without  any  churches,  or,  as  it  seems  to  me,  what  is  about 
as  bad,  with  churches  that  are  specifically  and  professedly 
only  for  the  poor.  I  doubt  very  much  the  charity  that 
makes  a  school  for  poor  children,  and  calls  it  a  "ragged 
school  ;"  and  1  doubt  very  much  the  charity  that  builds 
a  million  dollar  church,  and  then  establishes  thousand 
dollar  chapels,  and  calls  them  "mission  chapels  for  the 
poor." 

And  then  I  want  you  to  notice  how  the  workingman 
views  the  costliness  of  our  modern  church  establish- 
ments. He  sees  that  here  is  a  building  that  costs  from 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000  ;  that  here  is  a  minister  that  costs 
from  $1,000  to  $20,000  a  year  ;  that  here  is  a  choir  that 
costs  from  $1,500  to  $5,000  ;  here  is  a  sexton  and  col- 
lector that  cost,  perhaps,  from  $500  to  $2,500  a  year  ; 
and  then  he  sees  the  decoration  of  a  mortgage  on  the 
church  building,  which  implies  annual  payments  of  inter- 
est. In  other  words,  he  sees  that  the  church  is  a  Pull- 
man palace  car,  or,  rather,  that  it  is  an  express  train, 
limited,  composed  exclusively  of  Pullman  palace  cars  ; 
and  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  not  expected  there, 
nor  wanted  there,  and  you  and  I  know  just  the  same  thing. 
We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  pride  of  poverty.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  wholly  an  ignoble  instinct,  when 
a  man  does  not  wish  to  intrude  himself  into  the  pew  of 
another  man  in  a  costly  church  establishment  in  which 
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he  cannot  bear  his  proportion  of  the  church  expenses.     If 

you  .  »rkman,  you  would  feel  the  same  v, 

And  then,  a^ain,  1    want  to   call   attention  to  t: 
spirit  that  prevails  in  our  modern  churches.      I  might  have 
called  it  the   ftiste/int-ss  of   the   modern   churches.      \'. 
Cod  :   the   church   in   this   world,    he   meant  that, 

for   the    first    time  in  human   history,   there    should  1 
ideal   state,  in  which    the   fatherhood    of    (lod    should    be 

.jii/.cd  as  universal,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
should  be  recognized  as  universal;  in  which  there  should 
be  no  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female, 
but  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  I>ut  what  do  we  see?  If 
James  were  living  to-day,  and  had  written  the  second  chap- 
ter of  his  Epistle  as  an  address  to  the  modern  church 
establishments,  the  satire  could  not  have  been  more  caustic 
than  it  is:  ''If  there  come  into  your  assembly  a  man  with 

•  Id   ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and   thou   say   unto  him, 

:hou  there  in  a  good  place  ;'  and  there  come  in  a 
man  in  vile  raiment,  and  thou  say  unto  him,  'Stand  thou 
there, '  or,  *  Sit  here  under  my  footstool '  " — that  means, 
1  suppose,  m  the  front  seat,  which  is  right  before  the 
minister,  and  is  not  desired  by  anybody — I  say,  if  the 
Apostle  James  had  written  that  very  Epistle  to  modern 
churches,  the  satire  could  not  have  been  more  caustic  and 
pertinent. 

The  simple   fact  is  (and  we    know  it)   that   the  com- 
munion of  saintliness   is   displaced  by  the  communion  of 
respectability.      Our  churches  are  becoming  the  qua 
of  a  monopoly,  and   the  workingman  sees   it  and   feels   it. 
And  it  has  come  to  be  a  fact  that  I,  as  a  Christian  min 
no  longer  propose   to   deny  or  dispute.      There    is   no   real 
democracy  in  the  church  of  Jcsu*  Christ    in   this  day,  with 
8  few  startling  and  glorious  exceptions.      There  IS,  in  I 

.an    oligarchy      the  rule   of   a    few;   in    som« 
plutocracy — the  rule  of  the  rich;  in  >om. 
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racy,  at  the  best — the  rule  of  the  cultured  and  really 
higher  classes;  but,  in  very  few  instances,  a  true  Christian 
democracy,  such  as  Jesus  Christ  meant  the  church  of  God 
to  be. 

Now,  beloved,  go  a  little  further  with  me,  if  you  please. 
I  believe  that  the  abolishment  of  the  parish  system  in  our 
churches  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  has  befallen 
the  churches.  The  time  was  when,  because  there  were  not 
so  many  facilities  for  travel  as  there  are  now,  by  horse- 
cars  and  steam-cars,  people,  if  they  went  to  church  at  all, 
went  to  church  in  their  own  vicinity,  just  as  God  always 
meant  they  should.  The  consequence  was,  that  every 
church  had,  more  or  less  accurately  defined,  its  own  par- 
ishional  limits;  it  looked  to  those  around  it  fur  its  con- 
stituency; the  pastor  visited  those  about  it  as  his  proper 
h;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  church  felt  that  that  church  was  there  for 
them,  and  that  they  were  expected  to  maintain  and  support 
it,  and  they  did.  The  whole  beauty  of  that  territorial 
system  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  which  is  the  greatest  prac- 
tical solution  that  has  ever  been  given  to  this  practical 
question  in  modern  times,  was  based  upon  the  system  of 
the  parish.  But  now,  from  the  introduction  of  our  horse- 
cars  and  steam-cars  running  on  Sunday,  it  follows  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  parish  church;  it  is  a  congregation 
gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  they  come  to- 
gether to  hear  a  certain  man,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
care  of  the  district  in  which  the  church  is  located. 

And  then,  moreover,  let  me  say  that  in  my  judgment 
the  present  pew  system  is  the  most  monstrous  barrier  that 
has  ever  been  erected  between  the  churches  and  the  com- 
mon people.  If  a  church  building  is  consecrated  to  Al- 
mighty God  and  is  his,  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  common  sense,  what  right  any  man  has  to  a 
certain  topographical  district  in  that  building  which  he 


can  f-  .  ••  1  hat   is   my  \>\  I 

monstrous  notion.      Tin-re  is    no  foundation   for  it  in   Old 

iinent    or  in    v-  lament.      It    i  -  (jiiitable 

enoi:.  basis,  hut   it    is  utterly  inexpedient 

as  the  basis  for  reaching  the  masses  of  the  people  with 
the  word  of  life.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  intrude 
into  a  pew  that  is  owned  or  rented  by  another  man,  than 
he  has  to  intrude  into  the  house  that  is  owned  or  rented 
by  another  man.  And  if  the  principle  of  proprietorship  in 
the  house  of  Clod  is  right,  then  you  cannot  wonder  at  the 
feeling  of  the  workingman,  that  he  is  excluded  unless  he- 
can  afford  to  pay  for  or  buy  a  pew.  Moreover,  I  \\ant 
you  to  notice  that  this  proprietorship  in  the  house  oi 
prevents  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  house  of  I  iod  for  all 
those  purposes  of  popular  and  social  entertainment  and 
amusement  which  may  become  the  handmaids,  pro; 
restricted,  of  the  (lospel  in  reaching  the  common  people. 

The  1'rovidcncc  of  (iod  has  thrown  me  into  contact, 
in  the  last  few  years,  with  a  church  for  the  people,  that 
1  went  to  because  it  was  a  church  for  the  people.  From 
the  time  the  fires  are  lighted  on  the  first  of  October,  till 
they  go  out  on  the  first  of  May,  that  building  is  open 
from  Monday  night  to  Saturday  night,  for  everything 
which,  in  the  way  of  secular  instruction,  entertainment, 
amusemert  and  uplifting,  can  draw  the  people.  We  have 
i, Soo  church  members,  and  from  four  to.  five  thousand 
people  pass  in  anil  out  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  It  is  a 
church  of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  in  my 

makes   it    a    specially  attractive  field.       I  Jut    I    s;. 
you,  beloved,  that    as    long  as   the    pew  system    obtains  in 
our  churches,  I  don't    see   how  you    are  ever   going  to  have 
the  poor  man  feel  absolutely  at    home  in  what  we    call   the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

,v  a  few  words,  if  my  time  allows,  on  the  cure  of  tin 
evil,  so  far  as  the  cure  has  not  already  been  suggested. 
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In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  contact,  and  it  must  he 
sympathetic  contact.  A  kid  glove  is  a  non-conductor. 
It  will  not  answer  to  come  into  contact  with  the  people, 
unless  you  come  into  contact  with  them  on  their  own  plane. 
I  can  mention  a  man  to-day  who  is  conducting  a  colossal 
business,  and  who  is  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  yet  in  a 
church  for  the  people  and  of  the  people,  he  is  absolutely 
on  a  plane  with  every  other  man,  and  you  would  never 
know  that  he  owns  a  dollar,  from  anything  in  his  manner, 
mien,  dress  or  habits,  to  proclaim  a  man  of  wealth  or  the 
conductor  of  a  colossal  business.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
man  to  build  a  chapel  for  the  poor,  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  put  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enterprise  and  go 
there  on  a  level  with  the  poor  man.  And  every  poor  man 
knows  the  difference;  and  all  your  theological  observations 
and  distinctions,  and  all  your  popular  orations,  won't  change 
the  conception  of  the  thing  that  is  born  in  the  intuitions  of 
his  own  moral  nature. 

When  McAll  went  to  Paris  (and  he  has  been  eloquently 
referred  to)  and  began  that  work  in  Belleville,  the  very 
source  of  anarchy  and  violence  in  the  mob  of  Paris,  he 
began,  knowing  only  two  sentences  in  the  French  tongue. 
One  was,  "  God  loves  you,"  and  the  other  was,  "  I  love 
you."  But  on  those  two  sentences,  as  on  the  opposing 
pillars  of  a  magnificent  arch,  he  built  the  greatest  mission 
work  of  modern  times.  And  I  care  not  about  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  church  of  God,  if  you  will  give 
me  one  man  like  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  that  goes  among 
the  costermongers  and  buys  himself  a  donkey  and  a  bar 
row,  and  then  puts  his  arms  on  the  barrow  and  lends  it  to 
the  poor  costermongers  to  carry  their  wares  through  the 
streets,  and  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  the  poorest,  and 
puts  off  everything  that  will  prevent  his  carrying  out  the 
glorious  mission  of  his  life — give  me  one  man  like  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  I  will  show  you  one  man  that  in 
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his  individuality  and  personalif  \  fit  the  antagonistic 

influences  of  fii'tv  (lunches  in  persuading  tin-  p«»<» r  man 
that  there  is  sunn-tiling  in  a  true  Christianity  that  is  in 
sympathy  with  his  |><  .  ,  and  intends  and 

>nstantly    striving    to    uplift    him    nearer   t->   (ind   and 
h'-aven. 

'I'here  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  approach 
and  even  assimilation  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  provided  there  is  a  will  to  reach  men 
and  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Much  of  the  mutual 
antagonism  is  due  to  a  simple  lack  of  acquaintance,  Points 
of  contact  will  become  points  of  attraction  or  of  repulsion, 
rding  as  the  contact  is,  or  is  not,  svmpatht'tic.  Habits 
ifish  isolation,  the  culture  of  our  "  affinities,"  the  habit 
of  consulting  our  own  refined  tastes,  comfort  and  . 
ification,  will  lead  us  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  contact 
with  those  who  occupy  a  lower  social  stratum,  and 
will  make  points  of  necessary  contact  points  of  repul 
15nt  when  there  is  voluntary  and  kindly  approach,  we 
always  discover  something  that  is  a  basis  for  sympathy 
and  ! 

The  secret  charm  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  that  it  in- 
spires, not  simply  the  love  of  complacence,  but  the  lo\ 
benevolence.  The  true  disciple  loves  not  for  the  lovely 
and  loveable  qualities  already  seen  and  developed, 
but  for  the  sake-  of  what  may  be  developed.  And  so 
in  the  most  repulsive  object  love  sees  a  field  for  celestial 
blooms.  The  stagnant  marsh  brings  forth  the  white  and 
fragrant  water-lily,  and  the  desert  becomes  the  garden 
of  the  Lord. 

In    the    second    place,  we    must    have   cordiality.       We 

must   have  a  certain   atmosphere    (and    no  other  word  can 

express  it)  in  the  church  of  Clod  that  produces  the  im- 

>ion   upon   those  who  come  in   that   no   invidious  dis* 

linction   is  there  made,  but  that  all   believers   arc  on  an 
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equality  before  Almighty  God.  I  hold  that  the  church 
of  the  New  Testament  sustains  a  fourfold  relation  to  the 
community.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  place  for  worship. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  place  for  work.  In  the  third 
place,  it  is  a  school  for  instruction.  And  in  the  fourth 
place,  it  is  a  home  for  every  sin-sick  and  lost  soul.  Give 
us,  in  the  churches  of  God,  the  worship  of  God  and  not 
that  of  the  architect ;  the  convenience  of  the  audience  and 
not  their  inconvenience ;  give  us  in  the  church  of  God 
the  character  of  a  thorough  home  for  all  men  and  all 
women  and  all  children,  in  the  name  of  God  ;  and  you 
will  soon  cure  the  alienation  of  the  masses  from  the  church 
of  God. 

And  then,  moreover,  we  must  emphasize  this  idea  that 
I  hive  spoken  of,  the  democracy  of  the  Christian  church. 
What  is  the  great  source  of  the  great  power  of  the  Moham- 
nu-dan  Propaganda  in  Africa  to-day?  The  cultivated 
African  goes  down  among  the  Hottentots  and  says,  "If 
you  pronounce  the  sacred  formula  of  Islam,  '  There  is  no 
god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet/  come-  up 
and  sit  by  me  ;  take  my  daughter  for  your  wife  and  give 
your  daughter  to  my  son  for  his  wife  :  for  all  who  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  no  one  but  God,  and  to  no  prophet 
but  Mohammed,  are  on  an  absolute  and  sovereign  level  of 
equality  in  this  world  and  in  the  next."  Even  our  Chris- 
tian missionaries  cannot  say  to  the  East  Indians,  with 
their  rigid  system  of  caste,  or  to  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
when  they  were  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Taboo  system, 
or  to  the  Africans,  with  their  caste  laws  even  on  the  Dark 
Continent,  what  the  Mohammedan  Propagandist  can  say. 
He  can  offer  them  fraternity  in  the  next  world,  but  he 
cannot  offer  them  anything  but  the  shadow  of  fraternity 
in  this  world. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  your  patience  is  exhausted  and 
my  time  is  very  nearly  exhausted  ;  but  I  want  to  say  that 
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we  want  more  confidence,  in  this  great  matter,  in  the 
power  of  a  simple,  earnest,  vital  Christianity.  1  want  you 
io  observe  that  tlie  highest  philosophy  of  the  (  i  ret  k  with 
reference  to  the  relations  of  virtue-  ayd  vice,  found  it 

-i;)ii  in  the  fable  of  the  Lamia.  You  know  the  Lamia 
was  a  curious  beast  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  that  had  the 
power  to  assume  a  human  form  in  order  to  sink  the 
blood  of  mmary  youths.  And  when  the  Lamia  came  in 
contact  with  a  philosopher,  who  was  to  the  Creek  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  highest  purity  and  virtue,  we  are  told  that 
the  Lamia  began  to  shrink  and  cringe  until  she  dissolved 
into  the  loathsome  reptile  that  she  was  by  nature.  That 
was  the  Greek  idea  of  virtue,  that  it  repulsed  vice. 

Hut  Jesus  Christ  shows  us  a  nobler  ideal  of  virtue,  of 
which  the  Greek  never  dreamed.  It  is  a  virtue  that  at- 
tracts vice  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  cannot  be  contaminated 
by  the  touch  of  iniquity,  and  yet  draws  even  publicans 
and  sinners  toward  itself  for  healing  and  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement,  And  when  we  have  confidence  in 
this  gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  universal  father- 
hood of  grace  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  love,  when 
we  give  up  our  costly  fashions  and  are  willing  to  live  in 
a  simple  way,  when  we  feel  our  identification  with  the 
poorest  and  the  lowest  and  the  most  desperately  lost,  and 
get  down  on  a  level  with  them  that  we  may  lift  them,  then, 
my  friends,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  see  the  alienation 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  from  the  church  bridged  over 
in  a  sovereign  equality  between  all  believers. 


ULTRAMONTANISM. 

BY   BISHOP    A.    CLEVELAND  COXE,    D.  D., 
LL.  D.,    OF    BUFFALO. 

Sincerely  do  I  congratulate  myself  that  the  subject  on 
which  I  am  asked  to  sneak  enables  me  to  do  so,  without 
any  reflection  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  From 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  we  borrow  this  word,  UU1- 
tramoMtanism,"  to  express  something  which  for  ages  they 
have  refused  to  accept  or  to  identify  with  their  faith. 
They  reject  it  as  a  false  theory  of  their  relations  with  the 
Roman  jxjntiff.  In  exposing  its  absolute  antagonism  to 
everything  American,  I  shall  have  no  occasion,  therefore, 
to  borrow  any  thoughts  from  Protestants.  I  shall  say 
nothing  which  has  not  been  said  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  French  divines,  by  their  most  learned  jurists  and  can- 
onists; by  such  as  Bossuet,  in  the  prelacy  ;  by  L'Hopital 
and  D'Aguesseau,  among  learned  laymen  ;  by  the  Dupins 
and  the  Fleurys,  among  church  historians  and  essayists  ; 
by  the  learned  Pere  Pithou,  and  by  that  pure  and  patriotic 
king,  that  heroic  crusader,  "  Si.  Louis  "  himself.  In  fact, 
were  I  a  patriotic  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  America,  I 
should  fearlessly  assume  the  positions  I  support  to-day, 
and  should  labor  to  impress  upon  my  people,  and  upon 
my  brethren  in  the  Episcopate,  the  great  fact  that  Galli- 
canism  furnishes  the  only  sufficient  solution  to  the 
problem  how  the  Roman  Catholics  of  America  can  cease 
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to  be  a  "  foreign  colony  "—as  one  of  their  own  writers  calls 
thrni      and    how  they  may  remain    faithful  to  their  convic- 
tions as   to  the   papal   obedience-,  and    yd   be   true  Ameri- 
cans.      "Let    us    be   [  Roman  |    ( 'atholics,"  said    the    great 
I'.ossuet,    "but  let    us    be    ( lallicans."       lie    showed    his 
countrymen    how  to    combine   these    relatons    (i)    in   his 
Imposition  of  the  Trent  Creed,  and  (2)  injiis  Defense  of 
the   C.allican    Liberties    as    profrssed    by   all    the   French 
bishops   in  their  Council  of    1682.      I    stand    to-day    just 
where    Dossuct  would    stand   if    he    were     now    living   in 
America.      If  the  Roman  pontiffs  gave  official  approbation 
to  his  Kxposilion,  and  retained  the  French  bishops  in  full 
communion  after   their  Declaration   of    1682,   then  Amer- 
ican    Roman  Catholics  ate  entitled  to    like   freedoms  and 
privileges.      I    assert,  as  I  have  always  asserted,  that   little 
as    I  approve  of    the  Trent   dogmas,  even    as    llossuet 
pounds  them,  there  is   no  necessary  antagonism  between 
Ciallicanism   and  the  constitutional  principles   of  this  re- 
public,     (iallican    Roman    (.'atholics    have  been    and    are 
good  citizens;    but  Ultramontanists  never  can  be  Amer- 
icans.     The  distinction  is  a  historic  one,  and  is  enforced 
by  the  laws  of  France  from  the  Middle  Ages  until   now, 
in  the  Concordat  with  the  First  Consul.     In  1801  the  pontiff 
ratified  and  established  Ciallicanism  as  a  concession  to  the 
republic.     And  this  is  my  position,  therefore:  The  Roman 
court   must   accord   nothing  less  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  republic,  or  it  declares  war  upon  our  Constitution  and 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  free  Americans  and 
honest  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  government. 

Ultramontanism  is  a  formidable  word,  but  it  means  just 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Jesuitism.  The  spirit  of 
Northern  Europe  found  it  convenient  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  freemen  professed  and  were  willing  to  accept, 
in  communion  with  Rome,  and  what  was  demanded  by 
the  court  of  Rome  itself.  They  would  not  submit  to  what 
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was  claimed  south  of  the  Alps,  "beyond  the  mountains." 
Observe,  out  of  their  respect  for  the  pontiff,  they  distin- 
guished between  the  pope  and  the  papal  court.  They 
venerated  him,  and  attributed  to  his  court  the  extrava- 
gances published  in  his  name.  They  called  it  "Ultra- 
montane "  doctrine,  and  rejected  it.  In  later  times  the 
Jesuits  embodied  its  maxims  in  their  society,  and  became 
an  army  to  enforce  it,  everywhere  and  by  every  means. 
But  is  Jesuitism  essential  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion? 
How  can  it  be,  when  every  Roman  Catholic  nation  in 
Europe,  one  after  another,  has  banished  the  Jesuits  as  in- 
tolerable enemies  of  the  state  ?  How  so,  when  Clement 
XIV.  suppressed  them  forever,  as  not  less  intolerable  to 
the  church?  Even  Pius  the  Ninth,  in  his  better  days, 
banished  them  from  Rome.  So  then,  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
if  I  were  one,  I  should  quote  "  Infallibility"  for  my  posi- 
tion, that  Ultramontanism  is  at  war  with  governments, 
with  Christian  civilization,  and  with  the  peace  and  integrity 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  itself.  This  position  I  could 
support  from  Roman  Catholic  writers,  the  most  illustrious 
of  modern  and  more  ancient  times  ;  and  I  should  say  to 
the  Roman  court  emphatically  :  "  This  or  nothing — the 
American  Constitution  tolerates  all  that  has  for  ages  been 
conceded  to  Gallicans,  but  with  Ultramontanism  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  It  is  warfare  that  cannot  be  disguised, 
with  all  that  is  dear  to  the  American  people." 

Happily,  the  spirit  of  the  Gallican  maxims  has  its  equiv- 
alents in  our  American  Constitution,  and  it  is  actually 
embedded  in  the  Naturalization  Laws.  Let  me  quote 
them,  in  brief,  as  follows  : 

"i.  The  alien  seeking  to  be  naturalized  must  make  oath,  two  years 
beforehand,  of  his  bona-fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
trince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  ;  in  particular,  that  to  which 
he  has  been  subject. 
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"  2.  When  he  applies  lor  natural  i/ation,  after  the  two  years  thus  pro- 
vided for,  he  nrast  prove  that  he  has  mided  in  thel'm'tid  stai 

at  least ;  that  durini;  that  time  he.  has  behaved  as  a  man  <>i 
moral    character,   <ittai lied  1c   the  principles  cj  the  Constitution    and 

well  disputed  tothe^ood  aider  and  happinev  of  the  same. 

"  3.  If  he  has  Ixirne  any  hereditary  title,  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders 
ff  nobility  \\\  the  kingdom  or  state  from  which  he  came,  he  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make  an  express  renunciation  of  his 
title  or  order  of  nobility. 

"4.  Finally,  he  shall,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  make  oath  that 
he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  particularly  the 
or  sovereignty  of  which  he  has  been  a  subject."* 

In  brief,  then,  our  Constitution,  as  interpreted  by  legis- 
lation, asserts  Home  Rule  for  Americans.  It  assumes  that 
no  foreign  potentate  whatever  shall  be  permitted  to  dictate 
to  us  in  matters  of  politics,  of  society,  of  legislation,  of 
jurisprudence,  of  education,  or  of  government  in  any  of  its 
forms.  No  American  citizen  shall  be  subject  to  any 
foreign  court,  so  that  he  may  be  summoned  to  a  foreign 
country  t<>  answer  for  his  political  conduct,  or  for  anything 
affecting  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  Our  country  is  com- 
petent  to  manage  its  own  affairs;  to  settle  the  delicate 
relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and  to  regulate  associa- 
tions and  organizations  among  the  people,  without  inquir- 
ing of  a  foreign  court,  ignorant  of  our  conditions,  our 
wants  and  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  what  Americans  may 
lawfully  do.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  citizen  who  happens  to  be  an  ecclesiastic,  and  who 
assumes  a  political  position  which  some  regard  as  in  con- 
flict with  his  vocation;  let  his  local  superiors  settle  the 
ecclesiastical  question  here  among  themselves  and  give 
him  just  judgment,  where,  if  they  rob  him  of  his  profes- 

*"  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Spates."    Title  xxx,  page    380.    Washington. 
187 «;. 
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sion  and  means  of  livelihood  unjustly,  they  can  be  pun- 
ished by  the  laws.  As  an  American,  he  cannot  lawfully 
be  summoned  beyond  seas,  to  be  judged  by  an  Italian 
court.  For  look,  if  he  can  thus  be  dealt  with  for  a  wrong 
position,  he  may,  also,  be  cited  abroad  and  punished  for  a 
right  one.  If  they  may  call  him  to  account  in  Italy  for  his 
conduct  in  America  when  he  votes  for  an  agrarian,  so,  also, 
when  it  comes  to  sustaining  our  common  school  system, 
he  may  be  cited  to  Rome  and  stripped  of  his  profession, 
because  he  votes  to  uphold  and  to  perpetuate  it.  If  this 
can  be  done  in  one  case,  so  in  a  thousand;  and  by  ter- 
rorism, a  thousand  ecclesiastics  maybe  forced  to  vote  as 
an  Italian  dictates  (an  Antonelli,  perhaps,  or  another  lior- 
and  every  such  ecclesiastic  will  control  a  thousand 
lay  voters  by  like  terrorism.  What  then?  The  govern- 
ment itself  maybe  turned  into  a  dependency  of  the  court 
of  Rome.  The  balance  of  power  may  enable  a  minority  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  government  undercolor  of  law;  and 
lo!  we  are  transformed  into  a  Mexico,  with  no  choice  but 
to  bow  our  necks  to  a  foreign  domination,  or  to  involve 
ourselves  in  religious  wars  for  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
See  how  wise  are  our  laws,  in  their  unconscious  Galli- 
canism;  intolerant  of  all  foreign  interference,  and,  as  I 
said,  asserting  Home  Rule  for  Americans.  We  choose  to 
be  governed  by  ourselves,  as  were  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers by  themselves,  in  the  darkest  days  of  papal  domi- 
nation. It  was  then  that  they  said  to  the  Italians: 
ilNolumus  leges  Anglia  mntari"  We  say  just  as  em- 
phatically of  our  American  laws  and  constitutions:  We 
will  not  suffer  them  to  be  altered  by  any  foreign  dictation 
whatever. 

But  what  is  our  actual  concern  with  these  principles 
just  now  ?  Are  we  threatened  with  alien  interference  and 
with  a  foreign  power  to  influence  and  overawe  our  elec- 
tions ?  I  leave  it  to  your  own  burning  sense  of  recent 
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events  to  frame  the  proper  reply.  The  proposal  to  intro- 
duce a  papal  nuncio  into  the  republic;  the  residence 
among  us  of  a  cardinal,  who  is  a  foreign  prince  and 
bound  to  a  foreign  court  by  obligations  which  no  Amer- 
ican IK'S  any  right  to  assume;  the  goings  to  and  fro  of 
ecclesiastics  to  consult  an  alien  potentate  as  to  our  do- 
mestic- questions  of  labor^and  labor  associations,  and  to 
prescribe  to  our  citizens  what  they  may  do  or  not  do  in 
such  issues;  and  the  proposed  establishment  in  this  Cap- 
ital, of  a  university  under  the  authority  of  a  pontiff  who, 
whatever  the  virtues  of  his  private  character,  has  1  cen 
forced  to  re-invest  the  Jesuits  with  unlimited  powers,  and 
with  functions  against  which  every  Roman  Catholic  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  has  protested,  not  only  in  words,  but 
by  banishing  the  Jesuits  as  public  enemies  and  confiscat- 
ing their  estates;  I  ask,  are  nut  these  tokens  of  peril  to  be 
resisted  here  and  now  and  for  all  time  to  come  ?  Are  they 
not  the  prelude  to  an  open  assault  upon  our  common 
'Is,  and  their  subversion  through  political  subserv- 
iency ? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  some  tokens  of  alien  warfare  on 
our  dearest  relations  in  society,  which  we  may  rely  on 
liberal  Roman  Catholics  to  resist  with  us. 

Archbishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  reminds  him  that  he  and  his  confra- 
ternity hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Canada,  and  through 
it  have  controlled  the  elections  there;  and  he  goes  on  to 
assert  that  by  a  similar  use  of  the  balance  of  po^'cr,  presi- 
dential elections  will  be  decided  in  this  republic. 

In  California,  certain  Ultramontane  dignitaries  have  in- 
sulted American  social  ties  of  the  most  sacred  character, 
by  reflecting  on  the  marriages  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
countrymen  as  mere  concubinage. 

Our  school  system  is  denounced  in  terms  the  most 
flagrant,  and  a  counter-system  is  set  up  in  which  the  tin- 
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American  ideas  of  the  Syllabus  are  to  be  imposed  on 
thousands  of  our  future  voters.  Private  schools,  if  sub- 
jected to  the  supremacy  of  our  laws,  and  so  stripped  of 
Ultramontanism,  might  receive  the  approval  of  Americans; 
but  as  Ultramontane  schools,  they  are  a  menace  to  the 
republic.  No  schools  should  be  permitted  to  exist  without 
government  inspection.  How  destructive  they  must  be  to 
American  society,  if  worked  in  rfh  alien  spirit,  under  the 
dictation  of  a  foreign  court,  may  be  inferred  by  any  one 
who  reads  Mr.  Gladstone's  demonstrative  reviewal  of 
Vaticanism  and  the  Syllabus.  But  take  a  fair  example.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  book  issued  by  the  "  Catholic  Publica- 
tion Society"  in  New  York,  and  by  affiliated  publishers 
in  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati.  It  is  printed  in  Baltimore 
under  license  of  its  late  Archbishop  (Bailey)  and  the 
certificate  of  his  official  censor,  that  it  is  unobjectionable 
— "///'////  obstat."  It  is  a  book  of  instruction  for  chil- 
dren. Its  motto  is  (quoted  from  Benedict  XIV.),  "  We 
affirm  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  damned  are  in  hell, 
because  they  did  not  know  those  mysteries  of  faith  which 
Christians  must  know  and  believe."  What  are  these  mys- 
teries ?  Let  us  read  this  authorized  Ultramontane  school 
book. 

I  quote  (pp.  97-104)  as  follows: 

"Q.  Have  Protestants  any  faith  in  Christ  ? 

'*  A.  They  never  had. 

"Q.  Why  not? 

"A.  Because  there  never  lived  such  a  Christ  as  they  imagine  and 
believe  in. 

"  Q.  In  what  kind  of  a  Christ  do  they  believe  ? 

**  A.  In  such  a  one  of  whom  they  can  make  a  liar  with  impunity, 
whose  doctrine  they  can  interpret  as  they  please  and  who  does  not 
care  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he  be  an  honest  man  before  the 
public. 

"  Q.  Will  such  a  faith  in  such  a  Christ  save  Protestants  ? 

"A.  No  sensible  man  will  assert  such  an  absurdity. 

"  Q.  What  will  Christ  say  to  them  on  the  day  of  judgment? 
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"A.  I  know  you  not,  because  you  never  knew  me. 

*'  Q.  Are  Protestants  willing  to  confess  their  sins  to  a  Catholic  bishop 
or  priest,  who  alone  has  power  from  Christ  to  forgive  sins  ?  •  Whose 
sins  you  shall  forgive  they  are  torgiven  them.' 

"A.  No;  for  they  generally  have  an  utter  aversion  to  confession,  and, 
therefore,  their  sins  will  not  be  forgiven  them  throughout  all  eternity. 

"Q.   What  follows  from  this? 

"  A.   That  they  die  in  their  sins,  and  are  damned." 

A  Galilean  would  here  remind  his  Jesuit  brethren  that 
even  in  the  Roman  Communion  there  was  never  any 
obligatory  confession  of  this  sort  until  the  times  (A.  D. 
1215)  of  Innocent  III. ;  and  I  ask  liberal  Roman  Catholics 
whether  they  wish  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  such 
Ultramontane  ideas  of  their  Protestant  countrymen  ? 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  demand  that  the  text-books  and 
teachers  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  if  chartered  by  our 
legislatures,  be  subject  to  government  inspection  ?  If  their 
proposed  university  in  Washington  receives  a  charter  from 
the  United  States,  should  it  not  contain  such  a  prescrip- 
tion ?  Observe  what  sort  of  professors  we  shall  have,  un- 
,vc  protect  ourselves  like  freemen.  The  book  I  have 
quoted  is  commended  in  unmeasured  terms  by  a  "pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Theology  and  Canon  Law,"  which  is  a 
specimen  of  what  such  professors  will  be  likely  to  teach, 
here,  at  our  seat  of  government,  and  in  constant  inter- 
course with  our  law-givers,  our  judges,  our  Cabinet  officers 
and  the  society  of  the  White  House  itself. 

M  Professor  Konings,  C.  S.  F.  R.,  speaking  of  the  book 
which  tells  us  that  all  Protestants  will  be  damned,  eulo- 
gi/.es  it  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  most  carefully  read  and  examined  your  excellent  manuscript, 
'Familiar  Exposition  ot  Christian  Doctrine.'  I  took  the  liberty  to 
make  a  few  alterations.  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce 
this  work  of  yours  one  of  the  most  useful  for  our  time  and  country.  It 
is  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  St.  Alphonsus.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
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with  those  chapters  which  treat  on  the  Church,  Papal  Infallibility, 
etc." 

As  he  has  "  made  a  few  alterations,"  we  infer  that  he  is 
the  more  responsible  for  all  which  remains  unaltered. 

There  is  no  modus  vivendi  with  the  emissaries  of  such  a 
religion  as  this  Ultramontane  book  sets  forth.  But  we 
sincerely  seek  a  modus  vivendi  ^  a  means  of  living  with  our 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  on  good  terms,  in  Christian 
neighborhood,  and  with  as  true  a  jealousy  for  their  rights 
as  we  cherish  in  behalf  of  our  own.  What  is  to  supply 
this  modus  vivendi  1  I  will  give  the  answer  suggested  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer,  to  whom  his  fellow-religionists  pro- 
pose to  erect  a  statue,  as  to  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  their  faith  in  America.  Their  own  Orestes  Brownson 
warns  them  that  they  must  become  Americans;  that  thus 
far  they  are  a  "  foreign  colony  "  in  the  nation — "  repre- 
senting a  civilization  different  from  the  American,  atid  in 
many  respects  inferior  to  //."  He  says:  "The  foreign  ism 
which  Roman  Catholics  bring  with  them  .  .  .  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  American  idea."  He  asserts  that  "  they  are 
a  people  as  distinct  from  the  American  people,  in  all  ex- 
cept their  political  and  social  rights,  as  the  people  of 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany  and  Ireland." 
They  are,  "  speaking  in  general  terms,  a  foreign  people; 
think,  feel,  speak  and  act  as  a  foreign  population."  Again 
he  says:  "  They  who  are  educated  in  our  schools  seem 
misplaced  and  mistimed  in  the  world,  as  if  born  and  edu- 
cated for  a  world  that  has  ceased  to  exist"  Now,  is  this 
to  be  the  character  of  the  proposed  university  in  Wash- 
ington? Certainly  not,  if  it  is  to  be  chartered  by  an 
American  Congress.  But  I  have  shown  that  every  Roman 
Catholic  who  is  "Cached  to  the  principles  si  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,"  is  essentially  a  Gallican,  and,  therefore, 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Brownson,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  America  must  assert  and  proclaim  the  Gallican 
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maxims,  and  should  require  the  court  of  Rome  to  concede 
to  them,  as  Americans,  all  that  d  to  their  co- 

•<  mists   in    Fran*  e,  under   the   republic,   in    1801.     We 
may    be   sure  that   this  position  would  be  approved  by  all 
men  who  honor  the  sentiments  of  Charles  Cairo!, 
rolton. 

It  us  examine  the  "  Organic  Articles  "  which  the  court 
Rome  authorized  in  1801.      I  quote  a  few  specimens: 

"i.  No  hull,  brief,  rescript,  decree,  mandate,  nor  any  other  mis- 
sives from  the  court  of  Rome,  not  even  such  as  merely  concern  in- 
dividuals, can  be  received,  published,  printed,  or  otherwise  put  into 
•.tioii  without  authorization  of  the  government. 

"2.  No  person  styling  himself  nuncio,  legate,  vicar  or  apostolic 
commissary,  or  relying  on  any  other  denomination  (e.  g.,  cardinal)  shall 
without  similar  authorization,  exercise,  on  French  soil  or  elsewhere, 
any  function  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  Gallican  church." 

In  the  same  spirit  these  Organic  Laws  forbid  the  pub- 
lication of  such  a  document  as  the  Syllabus,  or  even  the 
decrees  of  tile  Vatican  council,  without  permission  of  the 

rnment,  tile  government  charging  itself  to  license  only 
such  documents  as  in  no  wise  affect  the  laws  and  fran- 
chises of  the  republic,  and  contain  nothing  that  concerns 
or  might  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Much  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  entering  into  minute  details, 'is  con- 
tained in  this  instructive  work  of  eminent  Frci.cli  jurists. 

.  what  do  we  learn  from  such  a  document?  I  answer: 
(i)  We  learn  what  Ultramontanism  can  do,  and  is  sure 
to  do,  against  any  free  republic,  when  not  held  in  check 
by  such  safeguards;  and  (2)  we  learn  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  "  bish-jps  in  America,  if  they  are  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  American  Constitution," 
are  bound  to  do,  exacting  tantamount  concessions  to  them 

neiicans,  and  so  giving  their  countrymen  a  guai. 
of  their  resolution  to  "abjure  all  fidelity"  to  a  fo: 
court  of  Italians  and  others  \\ho  may,  in  so  many  \\ 
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interfere  with   our  public  affairs  and  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Obviously,  the  American  government  could  not  enter 
into  a  Concordat  with  the  court  of  Rome,  nor  ask  the 
pontiff  to  concede  to  it  the  powers  of  authorization  which 
were  conceded  to  a  Roman  Catholic  state.  But,  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  America  are  sincerely  "attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,"  they  «v///  exercise  these 
poivcrs  themselves,  and  will,  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen, 
reject  foreign  interference  in  every  particular  which  the 
French  republic  could  not  permit  with  safety  to  itself. 
They  will  limit  every  claim  and  interposition  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  by  the  historic  example  of  the  Gallicans,  and 
will  say,  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  in  the  words  of 
Bossuet  :  "Let  us  maintain  those  sturdy  maxims  of  our 
forefathers,  which  the  (iallicnn  church  has  received  from 
the  traditions  of  the  church  univer 

Thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  in  America,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  are  chafing  under  the  vassalage  in  which  the 
court  of  Rome  holds  them,  as  compared  with  what  she 
concedes  to  other  Latin  churches.  Their  bishops  them- 
selves are  mere  papal  vicars,  and  wear  a  yoke  of  intoler- 
able servility  ;  they  are  not  enfranchised  with  any  autono- 
mous powers,  but  are  treated  as  children,  if  not  as  literal 
vassals.  Their  laity  hold  no  rights  in  the  property  they 
create,  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  their  prelates,  or 
in  the  choice  of  their  clergy.  That  they  submit,  as  they 
do,  to  such  servitude  can  only  be  explained  by  what  Dr. 
Brownson  has  told  us  ;  all  this  is  only  possible  because, 
as  he  says,  they  are  essentially  aliens;  they  are  not  yet 
identified  with  the  civil  and  social  principles  of  Americans. 
But  if  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  America,  I 
would  tolerate  this  state  of  things  no  longer.  I  would 
emancipate  myself  and  my  people.  I  would  lift  them  out 
of  their  position  as  a  "  foreign  colony  "  and  place  them 
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on  a  level  with   all   their  countrymen,  by  making  them  in- 
disputably   "  atta<  hed    to   tlu-   principles  of   the    American 
Constitution,"  and  by  bringing  their  local  institutions  into 
harmony  with  it.      From  what   the  Roman    eotirt   ha:, 
ceded  in  times  past  to  Fngli.shmcn  under  the  Plai  • 
and  :  .:nen  under  Louis  XI\'.  and  the  Consul;. 

would  frame  a  Hill  of  Rights  and  .v.y:  "  These  are  our 
elaimsas  Americans,  and  we  will  not  In:  deprived  of  any- 
thing which  infallible  pontiffs  have  conceded  to  our  : 
fathers."  What  would  be  the  result  ?  I  answer  by  pointing 
to  \shat  Rome  has  conceded  to  such  petty  people  as  tne 
"  Uniats  "  of  Russia,  the  "  Maronites,"  or  the  "  United 
C. reeks  and  Armenians."  Rome  will  not  deny  what  her 
spiritual  subjects  are  manly  enough  to  demand,  as  re- 
quisite to  their  citizenship  in  this  great  republic.  We,  on 
our  part,  claim  for  them  only  \\hat  they  will  be  sure  to 
demand  spontaneously  as  soon  as  they  wake  up  to  their 
rights  as  Americans,  and  to  the  precedents  which  entitle 
them,  as  Roman  Catholics,  to  liberties  too  long  withheld. 
5t  Bernard,"  according  to  T.ossuet,  "  with  all 
the  saints  of  his  age,  and  all  who  have  been  the  mos: 
emplary  among  the  French."  And  he  adds,  with  elo- 
quence: "  Thus  it  was,  also,  that  the  most  saintly  person- 
\\ho  ever  wore  the  crown  of  F ranee,  the  most  loyal 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the 
Roman  faith  (you  recognize  my  reference  to  Si.  I.otiis)  felt 
obliged  to  persist  in  the  Galilean  maxims,  and  to  publish 
a  Pragmatic  for  the  maintenance  in  his  kingdom  of  the 
common  rights  and  prerogatives  of  bishops,  according  to 
(iencral  Councils  and  the  institutions  of  the  Fatli- 
In  all  I  have  said,  I  have  been  pleading  for  those  rights 
and  for  those  institutions,  in  behalf  of  my  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen. 


THE  SALOON. 

BY   REV.    A.   G.    HAYGOOD,    D.  D.,    LL.  D.. 
OF  GEORGIA. 

A  large  volume  would  suffice  for  only  a  partial  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  asked  to  read  a 
short  paper,  "The  Saloon,"  considered  as  one  of  the 
"  IVrils  "  that  menace  our  institutions.  It  is  like  trying 
to  set  forth  in  a  paragraph  in  the  morning  paper  the  com- 
bined horrors  of  war,  famine  and  pestilence.  But  sub- 
jects vast  and  manifold  can  never  be  adequately  dis- 
cussed; they  can  only  be  talked  about,  as  men  talk  of 
the  ocean,  seeing  a  little  of  it  from  the  shore. 

My  subject  is  indeed  hackneyed,  but  it  is  not  common- 
place; it  is  a  very  old  theme,  but  it  concerns  a  very  live 
issue.  We  are  not  talking  of  an  evil  afar  off;  it  is  immi- 
nent, ever-present  and  omnipresent.  It  is  not  of  an  en- 
durable inconvenience  that  we  speak;  it  is  a  monstrous 
and  terrible  thing — cruel,  remorseless,  pressing  its  iron 
hand  hard  upon  all  that  is  good  in  human  life.  This 
paper  considers  only  an  admitted  evil;  it  has  not  to  cio 
with  remedies.  This,  however,  is  true,  and  it  gives  us 
hope;  when  once  the  people  really  see  the  evil  thing  the 
saloon  is,  they  will  find  the  remedy. 

In  this  discussion  "  Saloon  "  stands  for  the  liquor  traffic 
— particularly  the  retail  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks — to 
which  the  drunkenness,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but 
of  the  civilized  world  is,  confessedly,  mostly  due.  Some 
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consideration  of  the  evils  of  drunkenne  v;mt   to  a 

discussion  of  iljc  "  Peril  "  that  lurks  in  tin-  "  Saloon,"  for 
tin-  reason  tha.t  drinking- p!  drinking 

habits.      No   form  of   words   can   o\  that 

drunkenness  brings  upon  tin-  huniai,  •!  no  ingenuity 

•  .I"  statement  ran  separate  dninkenness  from  the  tl 
that  lives  upon  it,  and  fosters  it  that  it  may  live  upon  it. 
Allowing  that  some  drinking  begins  and  goes  on  inde- 
pendently of  the  traffic,  it  remains  substantially  true  that 
the  saloon  is  responsible  for  the  drunkenness  that  is  in 
the  eivili/.ed  world,  and  for  all  the  evils  that  grow  out  of 
it.  The  defenders  of  the  saloon  are  wont  to  dismiss  all 
statements  that  condemn  their  trade,  with  sneers  at  the 
fanaticism  of  temperance  cranks.  At  this  place  I  intro- 
duce a  few  sayings  of  men  who  cannot  be  put  aside  as 
fanatics.  A  volume  could  not  contain  the  important  testi- 
mony that  might  be  brought  for  confirmation.  The  few 
presented  here  are  taken  from  an  admirable  work  en- 
titled, "  Alcohol  and  the  State,"  by  Judge  Robert  C.  Pit- 
man, of  Massachusetts. 

The  London  Times:  "The  use  of  strong  drink  pro- 
duces more  idleness,  crime,  want  and  misery  than  all 
other  causes  put  together." 

( '.overnor  Dix  of  New  York,  vetoing  a  local  option  bill: 
"  Intemperance  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  four-fifths  of 
all  the  crime,  pauperism  and  domestic  misery  of  the 
state."  With  Governor  Dix  will  agree  all  judges,  magis- 
trates, keepers  of  prisons,  directors  of  hospitals,  and  super- 
intendents of  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  all  others  who 
have  to  do  with  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  men. 

Charles  I'uxton,  M.  P.,  the  noted  English  brewer:  "  If 
we  add  together  all  the  miseries  generated  in  our  times  by 
war,  famine  and  pestilence — the  three  great  scourges  of 
mankind — they  do  not  exceed  those  that  spring  from  this 
one  calamity." 
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Mr.  Bruce,  Home  Secretary  under  tin-  dladstone  min- 
istry: M Intemperance  is  not  only  a  great  evil,  but  tin- 
greatest  of  all  evils  with  which  social  reformers  ha\v  to 
contend." 

Judge  Pitman  follows  these  and  many  other  expressions 
from  eminent  and  well-informed  men  with  a  suggestive 
reflection:  "  Rut  to  admit  a  truth  is  one  thing;  to  realize 
it,  is  another.  I  have  for  years  had  a  growing  conviction 
that  these  general  and  sweeping  statements  tail  to  impress, 
not  only  the  public,  but  some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
men."  He  strengthens  his  position  by  an  apt  quotation 
from  Coleridge*  "Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful 
and  interrstm^,  are  too  often  considered  as  so  true  that 
they  lose  all  the  power  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in  the 
dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised 
and  exploded  errors.*' 

In  dealing  with  the  saloon,  the  :hing  most  to  be  feared 
is,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  fear  it.  We  are  used 
to  it.  As  soldiers  in  war  look  on  wounds  and  death  till 
they  grow  hard  of  heart,  so  the  people  are  so  familiar  with 
the  plague  of  drunkenness,  that  they  do  not  realize  the 
ruin  it  is  bringing  to  everything  in  our  civilization  that  is 
good. 

We   may  consider 

THE    SALOON     IN    ITS    RELATIONS    TO     BUSINESS    AND 
MONEY-VALUES. 

What  is  business  *  In  the  conception  of  political  econ- 
omy, business  is  the  sum  total  of  a  whole  people's  pro- 
ductive industries  and  legitimate  exchanges.  The  terms 
"  industries"  and  "  exchanges  "  are  qualified,  because  real 
business  does  not  include  products  that  are  harmful  or 
exchanges  that  are  without  fair  equivalents.  Making 
dynamite  bombs  is  not  manufacturing;  gambling — whether 
by  cards,  dice,  lotteries,  "  cotton  futures  "  or  "  corners  " 
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on  food  siipplk-s,  is  not  trade.  A  sound  political  economy 
excludes  the  liquor  traffic  from  business,  because  it  is 
destructive  of  all  other  business.  As  well  class  vampires 
among  useful  animals.  Intoxicants  do  not  create  or  in- 
-.e  productive  energy;  they  add  nothing  to  skill — they 
destroy.  Strong  drink  is  not  an  aid  to  progress,  it  is  a 
hindrance;  it  is  not  an  engine,  it  is  a  brake,  retarding  move- 
ment iij)  the  steep  grade  the  human  race  is  trying  to  climb. 
Allowing  what  little  medicine  claims  for  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  what  little  science  and  the  mechanic  arts  re- 
quire, the  fact  remains,  that  the  liquor  traffic  in  all  its 
branches  lives  upon  the  drink-habits  of  the  great  and  un- 
numbered multitude  that  does  not  use  intoxicants  as  a 
medicine — that  does  not  use  alcohol  in  the  arts.  If  the 
traffic  depended  on  medicine  and  the  arts  for  its  profits, 
the  saloon  would  speedily  disappear  from  civilization. 
Its  occupation  would  be  gone. 

The  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives 
us  a  suggestive  and  illustrative  statement.  On  page  449 
is  a  table  giving  the  "Quantity  of  distilled  spirits  of  the 
different  kinds  known  to  the  trade,  produced,  withdrawn, 
anil  remaining  in  warehouse  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886."  The  totals  are,  bourbon 
whisky,  52,442,462  gallons;  rye  whisky,  21,492,829;  alco- 
hol, 11,998,296;  rum,  2,469,161;  gin,  755,838.  How  much 
of  this  sea  of  intoxicating  liquors  did  science  claim,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1886  ?  The  Secretary  says:  Of 
bourbon  whisky,  7,009  gallons;  of  rye  whisky,  none;  of 
alcohol,  20,798  gallons;  of  rum,  none;  of  gin,  none.  The 
rest  went  through  the  liquor  traffic,  that  depends  on  the 
saloon  for  its  sales  and  profits. 

It  comes  to  this:  the  money  spent  for  intoxicants  is 
wasted  and  worse.  It  means  so  much  taken  from  legiti- 
mate business  and  soused  as  to  hinder  business;  it  means 
so  much  less  for  what  is  good,  useful  and  needful. 
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It  does  not  answer  to  say  the  maker  and  the  seller  get 
this  money  and  it  is  not  wasted,  it  remains  in  the  eountry. 
As  well  say  because  the  swindling  lottery  managers  ;_;rt 
rich,  their  victims  have  not  wasted  money.  The  money 
that  goes  for  nought  is  wasted,  no  matter  where  it  goes. 

It  is  estimated,  with  good  reason,  that  about  600,000 
men  are  employed  in  one  way  and  another  in  the  liquor 
traffic;  say  one  in  every  one  hundred  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Very  high  authorities  say  that  the  nation's  drink 
bill  averages  $900,000,000  per  annum.  Who  realizes  what 
such  figures  mean?  As  well  talk  of  the  distances  to  the 
fixed  stars  !  All  this  money  goes  to  the  comparatively 
few  who  make  and  sell  intoxicants;  all  this  money  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  whole  people,  only  one  in  one 
hundred  of  them  making  any  profits  out  of  the  vast  sum 
that  changes  hands.  I  say  whole  people  and  not  merely 
the  drinking  people,  for  this  great  sum  of  $900,000,000 
represents  not  merely  what  the  drinkers  waste;  it  means 
also  the  custom  that  every  other  trade  has  lost.  And  far 
more;  for  if  the  drinkers  can  earn  somehow  $900,000,000 
for  drink,  sober  they  could  earn  vastly  more  for  honest 
trade. 

What  men  pay  for  their  drinks,  does  not  complete  the 
bill  of  costs  the  saloon  imposes  upon  the  country.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  moral  desolations  that  flow  from  the 
saloon  over  the  homes  of  the  people  (figures  are  impotent 
here);  I  am  considering  the  lowest  values — money  values. 
Dr.  William  Hargreaves,  in  a  work  issued  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  justly  adds  to  what  is  paid  for  drinks, 
what  should  be  charged  to  "  consequential  damages " 
against  the  saloon — that  under  legal  sanction  exists  by 
the  will  of  the  people  it  oppresses  and  robs.  To  the  drink 
bill,  add  the  loss  to  productive  industry  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  traffic,  and  of  habitual  drunkards  ;  add 
the  cost  of  supporting  drink-made  paupers,  lunatics  and 
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criminals  ;    add  the   cost   of    police   and   of    (lie    criminal 
(Mints,  most  of  which  drunkenness  ma!  ,  and 

of  the  entile  enginery  society  employs,  in  a  wholly  ii 
(jiiatc  and  nearly  hopeless  way,  in  its  irresolute  and  hesi- 
tating effort  to  protect  itself  against  the  saloon,  and  to 
support  the  burdens  it  imposes  — and  we  have  a  total  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,000.  The  saloon  and  its  issues  cost  the 
country  this  va*t  sum  ;  that  is,  waste  it,  and  worse. 

\Ve  seem  to  live  in  a  period  of  contradictions.  It  is  a 
period  of  productive  enterprise  in  nearly  all  directions  ; 
the  world  was  never  so  busy,  never  worked  so  hard,  never- 
earned  so  much.  But  suffering  increases.  We  need  not 
go  theorizing  to  find  explanations;  $900,000,000  wasted 
for  drink  ;  as  much  more  lost  through  the  results  of 
drink  ;  these  are  not  leaks  in  a  dam,  they  are  crevasses 
when  the  Mississippi  is  at  high  flood.  Inundations  fol- 
low. In  these  facts  is  explanation  enough  of  hard  times, 
suffering  and  discontent,  in  a  period  when  labor  gets 
better  wages  than  it  ever  got  before,  when  money  can  buy 
more  good  things  than  it  could  ever  buy  before.  If  what 
wage-earners  alone  waste  in  saloons  were  used  to  buy 
useful  commodities,  hard  times  would  cease.  Business 
would  have  in  it  such  life,  health  and  equilibrium  that  the 
desperate  gamblers  of  Wall  Street  could  not  organize  a 
panic.  Not  every  wrong  that  pinches  labor  is  due  to  the 
saloon  ;  labor  has  a  just  complaint  against  exacting  and 
oppressive  monopolies,  but  if  labor  were  free  from  the 
saloon  tax,  every  other  evil  could  be  borne,  or  remedied. 
The  statistics  of  crime,  pauperism,  ignorance  and  lunacy, 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  in  every  civilized  country, 
sustain  and  enforce  these  conclusions. 

THK    RKI.ATION    OF   THE    SALOON    TO    POLITICS 

is  a  large  theme.     It  is  only  custom  that  makes  the  exist- 
ence of  the  saloon  possible  in  a  free  country.     If  from  the 
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beginning  our  nation  had  been  free  from  the  saloon  in 
politics,  and  it  should  come  down  upon  us  in  a  day,  it 
would  convulse  the  people  with  indignant  and  expulsive 
energy.  Every  country  neighborhood  would  rise  in  wrath 
against  the  mortal  foe  of  good  government.  A  million 
foreign  soldiers,  landing  at  Hampton  Roads  and  marching 
on  the  Capital,  would  not  shock  or  stir  the  people  more 
profoundly.  If  done  for  the  first  time;  no  community, 
great  or  small,  would  recognize  or  submit  to  the  issues  of 
any  election  for  any  office  conducted  under  the  auspices 
and  determined  by  the  power  of  the  saloon.  Hut  we  do 
submit  to  such  things — submit  without  a  word. 

Through  the  generations  we  have  been  growing  used  to 
the  saloon  in  politics.  It  has  come  to  be  like  a  life-long 
lameness— a  part  of  the  cripple's  life.  He  does  not  mind 
it;  he  can  hardly  get  on  without  it;  soundness  of  limb 
would  bereave  him.  All  along  in  our  nation's  history,  as 
in  the  history  of  other  countries,  there  has  been  a  feeling 
of  unrest  in  society,  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic.  There 
has  been  an  instinct  apprehending  peril,  and  vaguely  and 
often  blindly  seeking  to  protect  itself.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  restrictive  and  regulative  legislation  from 
1636,  when  Plymouth  Colony  enacted  a  feeble  statute, 
licensing  and  seeking  to  hold  in  check  a  trade  that  even 
then  was  felt  to  be  hurtful.  Very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  old  colonists,  society  has  gone  on  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  gravely  piling  up  little  sand-heaps,  imag- 
ined to  be  dykes,  against  a  rising  and  angry  sea. 

To  state  fully  the  evil  power  of  the  saloon  in  our  politics, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  thing  and  its  ways  that  no 
good  and  honest  man  can  have.  The  saloon  people  under- 
stand their  power,  and  use  it  to  the  utmost.  Some  years 
ago,  a  bar-keeper  in  Richmond,  Va.,  heard  some  talk  of  a 
reform  movement  in  municipal  politics.  He  laughed  it 
to  scorn,  and  declared  his  faith  in  his  god:  "Any  bar-rocm 
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in  Richmond  is  a  bigger  man  in  politics,  than  all  Un- 
churches in  Richmond  put  together."  A  leading  senator, 
who  was  not  a  Prohibitionist,  but  who  had  voted  against 
the  insolent  demands  of  the  whisky  ring,  said  to  me  in  this 
city  three  winters  ago:  "  Men  talk  of  the  power  of  hanks, 
railroads  and  other  great  corporations  in  Congressional 
lobbies;  I  tell  you,  the  hardest  ring  to  stand  up  against 
is  the  liquor  ring."  Seeing  what  the  liquor  power  has 
accomplished  in  national  and  state  legislation;  how  it 
challenges  the  respectful  attention  of  the  great  parties,  and 
has  always  done  it;  how  it  manipulates  municipal  govern- 
ments, whether  in  great  cities  or  interior  villages;  how 
it  parks  legislatures,  town-councils  and  juries;  how  it  sub- 
sidi/cs  what  newspapers  it  wants,  or,  when  it  cannot  hire, 
sets  up  its  own;  seeing  how  desperately  hard  it  is  to 
resist,  and  how  often  and  completely  it  wins — there  seems 
to  be-  reason  in  the  senator's  conclusion. 

It  may  well  be  so.  The  liquor  power  has  vast  re- 
sources, and  its  profits  are  so  great  it  can  well  afford  a 
lavish  use  of  money.  It  is  directed  by  shrewd  men, 
ripe  in  evil  wisdom,  and  they  know  how  to  put  their 
money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  They  are 
unscrupulous,  and  hesitate  at  nothing  they  dare.  Con- 
scious of  their  power,  they  will  dare  most  things. 

As  long  as  men  are  weak  or  wicked,  the  liquor  power 
endured  will  buy  or  compel  what  it  wants.  Our  tyrant 
has  every  opportunity  ;  the  universal  diffusion  of  the 
saloon  secures  an  active,  interested,  potent  ally,  in  every 
precinct.  Elective  affinities  bring  to  the  saloon,  and  into 
the  circle  of  its  despotic  influence,  the  very  men  it  needs 
—the  men  who  cast  their  ballots  with  the  least  intel- 
ligence, the  least  conscience  and  for  the  lowest  price. 
A  pauper  drunkard  who  can  stand  up  long  enough  to 
deposit  his  ballot,  counts  as  much  as  the  Chief  Justice. 
This  statement  does  not  revile  our  principle  of  uni- 
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vcrsal  suffrage,  but  it  does  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
^niard  so  great  a  power  from  perversions  so  easily  accnni- 
pi  i  shed, 

Mr.  R.  D.  Locke  (IVtroleum  V.  Nashy),  who  knows 
men  and  the  methods  of  the  liquor  power  better  than 
most  observers,  states  the  case  with  conclusive  force  and 
clearness.  Some  of  his  strong  statements  I  quote  at  this 
point: 

"  The  loss  to  the  country  in  the  amount  of  money 
actually  paid  for  intoxicants,  and,  consequently,  worse 
than  lost,  is  the  least  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it,  and 
consequently  the  least  important  reason  for  prohibition- 
A  far  more  important  reason  is  the  infernal  part  it  plays 
in  politics.  In  Toledo,  with  90,000  population,  there  are 
800  whisky  and  beer  shops.  The  vote  of  the  city  is 
15,000.  Now,  these  shops  will  average  two  votes  each,  the 
proprietor  and  one  assistant,  which  makes  a  total  of 
i, 600.  This  is  a  tremendous  power,  especially  as  it  is 
wielded  by  one  head.  All  these  men  belong  to  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  and  act  together.  These 
men  have  no  principles.  They  are  not  divided  upon 
tariff,  currency  and  other  questions;  politics  is  part  of  their 
business,  and  their  vote  is  cast  as  one,  that  it  may  be  made 
profitable.  They  are  in  a  business  that  everybody  looks 
upon  as  disreputable;  they  are  in  it  to  make  money,  and 
they  care  not  how  they  make  it.  In  party  contests  this 
power  has  two  points  to  make.  First,  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  a  power  which  is  not  to  be  meddled  with.  No  matter 
whether  the  candidate  aims  at  the  Presidency,  a  seat  in 
Congress,  a  school  directorship,  or  a  park  commissioner- 
ship,  the  first  question  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
asks,  is,  Is  he  a  temperance  man  ?  If  he  is,  the  whole 
power  of  the  organization  is  turned  against  him.  They 
want  it  understood  that  no  one  can  be  elected  to  any  place 
of  honor  or  profit  without  their  help.  The  showing  of 
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this  power  ensures  them  against  such  troublesome  interfer- 
es e  as  tlie  enactment  of  early-closing  laws,  Sunday 
closing  large  taxation,  and  above  all,  prohibition.  They 
aim  at  the  control  of  the  law-making  power  as  well 
as  tre  law-executing  power. 

"Secondly,    they    want    their   places  to    be    made     the 
r  of    political     management,  the    places   where  com- 
mittees   meet,  and    from    whence    money     used     in     the 
flections    is    to    be    dispensed.      From    this    money    they 
*akf   their  toll,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Mr.  Locke  shows  that  if,  to  the  1,600  men  immediately 
engaged  in  saloon-keeping  in  Toledo,  there  is  added  the 
men  who  are  in  collateral  trades  and  who  are  directly 
influenced  by  them,  there  will  be  a  total  equal  to  nearly 
half  the  entire  vote  of  the  city.  Who  can  gainsay  his  con- 
clusion ?  "  It  is  a  power  which  can  and  does  control 
the  cities  of  the  country.  Parties  vie  with  each  other  in 
bidding  for  the  saloon  vote,  nominations  are  made  with 
sole  reference  to  it,  and  this  unholy  power  would  become 
the  government,  but  for  the  counteracting  influence  in  the 
country,  which  is  yet,  to  some  extent,  free  from  its  domin- 
ion.1' 

Could  not  every  city  and  large  town  in  the  country 
furnish  confirmations  of  the  foregoing  statements? 

One  illustration,  startling  and  instructive,  I  offer.  It 
is  taken  from  a  recent  official  report  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  'Hie 
committee  was  "  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
liquor  dealers  in  the  state,  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
due,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  state  by  liquor  deal- 
ers." In  the  introductory  statements  of  the  committee, 
preceding  their  appalling  columns  of  statistics,  occurs 
this  paragraph  : 

"We  have  been  reliably  informed  that  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict of  the  state  the  present  Judge  and  Attorne y-('icneral 
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were  supported  in  their  election  by  whisky  dealers,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  they  should  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  not  taking  out  a  state  license  to  sell  whisky, 
or,  if  prosecuted,  that  the  fine,  if  any  at  all,  should  be 
nearly  nominal." 

The  committee  naively  add  :  "In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others  of  delinquent  payers,  the  clerk  should  issue  a  dis- 
tress warrant  and  take  immediate  steps  to  collect  such 
tax  due  the  state."  As  if  the  bad  thing  they  discov 
was  the  loss  of  revenue  !  What  sort  of  distress  warrant 
should  the  outraged  people  issue  in  such  a  case  ? 

THE    SALOON    AND    MORALS. 

It  is  enough  to  name  this  part  of  the  subject.  As  well 
repeat  the  multipli  ible  here,  ,i>  to  argue  that  the 

saloon  fosters  vice  and  breaks  down  virtue — fosters  every 
vice  and  breiks  down  e\vry  virtue  of  which  man  is  capable. 
The  vilest  vender  of  liquor  knows  this,  and,  when  lie 
speaks  truly,  does  not  deny  it.  The  saloon  reco^ni/- 
evil  nature  ;  it  never  pleads  the  good  it  does  as  a  reason 
for  existence.  It  has  absolutely  but  one  motive — money- 
getting  ;  it  lives  on  men's  weaknesses  and  vices  ;  it  makes 
men  weak  and  bad,  th'it  it  may  extend  its  trade  and  in- 
crease its  gains.  Its  greed  is  insatiable  and  pitiless  ;  it 
adulterates  what  it  sells  with  drugs,  and  makes  the  thirst 
of  its  victims  a  mere  animal  rage,  that  overturns  the  rea- 
son, sears  the  conscience  and  paralyzes  the  will. 

We  are  considering  the  " Saloon  as  a  Peril"  to  our 
institutions.  It  does  not  need  argument  to  show  that 
whatever  impairs  or  destroys  the  morals  of  the  people, 
impairs  and  destroys  whatever  is  good  in  their  institu- 
tions. 

Certain  conditions  that  obtain  in  our  national  life  at 
this  time  increase  the  power  of  the  saloon  to  do  its  work 
of  ruin. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  live  at  a  time  when 
opportunity  is  only  equaled  by  the  perils  that  come  with 
it.  History  has  no  parallel  for  the  marvelous  growth  of 
our  nation  in  all  the  elements  of  material  greatness.  Ours 
is  a  vast  country,  with  resources  unmatched  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Our  territory  is  filling  up  with  all  sorts  of  people  from 
all  countries.  1'resenty  there  will  be  a  hundred  millions 
of  us — at  no  distant  period,  twice  a  hundred  millions. 
With  the  immigrants  flocking  to  our  shores  are  many  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  welcome;  among 
them  come  thousands  who  bring  us  only  evil,  and  every 
kind  of  evil.  These  have  no  ideas  or  sympathy  ,n 
common  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions.  The..c-  is 
nothing  in  them  in  harmony  with  those  influences  and 
principles  of  life  that  have  made  us  a  great  people;  they 
come  with  notions  and  feelings  hostile  to  what  is  truly 
characteristic  and  good  in  our  national  life.  The  worst 
elements  in  this  foreign  life  gravitate  to  the  saloon  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  our  shores.  It  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
saloon,  and,  as  all  men  know,  in  the  large  cities  and 
towns  the  foreign  element  is  the  surest  support  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  the  large  cities  there  are  few  elections 
that  the  saloon  and  its  foreign  vote  cannot  control.  The 
bad  element  in  the  foreign  life  that  is  steadily  flowing  in 
upon  us,  the  saloon  only  makes  worse.  And  every  evil 
tendency,  native  and  imported,  is  by  the  intensity  of  our 
American  life  forced  into  more  rapid  development  than 
would  be  possible  in  a  lower  and  less  eager  country.  The 
saloon  aggravates  all. 

IN    THE    SOUTHERN    STATES   OF    THE    UNION 

the  saloon  has  a  rare  opportunity  for  its  evil  work;  it  has 
made  the  most  of  it.  Kmancipation  brought  great  bless- 
ings to  both  races,  but  it  also  brought  new  responsibilities 
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and  new  dangers.  The  negro  race  in  slavery  was  a  sobel 
race.  As  a  rule,  under  the  old  regime,  they  could  not  get 
intoxicants;  for  them  prohibition  was  enforced.  Emanci- 
pation opened  the  saloons  to  them.  The  life-long  restraint 
seemed  to  make  them  eager  to  exercise  their  freedom  in 
whisky  buying.  Of  the  lower  order  of  saloons  in  the 
Southern  States  the  negroes  are  steady  customers.  They 
buy  cheap  liquors,  and  therefore  the  worst.  The  mass  of 
them  are  very  poor,  and  dram-drinking  keeps  them  poor. 
They  are  ignorant  and  easily  imposed  on.  The  saloonist 
knows  their  weaknesses  and  uses  them  for  his  ends;  he  is 
master  now. 

In  this  case  the  exception  illustrates  if  it  does  not 
prove  the  rule.  The-  press  despatches,  giving  the  result 
of  the  recent  election  in  Allan'  .ere  evidently  not 

written  by  a  hand  over-partial  to  the  Prohibitionists.  The 
despatches  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  saloon  vote  pre- 
vailed in  every  precinct  in  Fulton  County  but  one,  "  the 
South  Heiul  District."  The  reporter  felt  that  an  expla- 
nation was  due  the  country,  and  he  added  :  "In  this  dis- 
tri<t  is  located  Clark  University,  a  school  for  colored 
people,  and  the  result  in  this  district  is  attributable  to 
the  colored  students." 

Asa  rule,  the  saloons  may  count  on  a  solid  vote  from 
the  uneducated  colored  vote.  The  uneducated  white  vote 
is  little  if  any  more  to  be  depended  on  by  reformers.  But 
there  are  more  than  six  millions  of  negroes  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  thinking  people  will  consider  what 
possibilities  of  mischief  their  condition  gives  to  the  saloon 
in  politics. 

Whatever  is  weak  or  bad  in  our  institutions  the  saloon 
uses  for  its  profit,  and  by  using  makes  worse.  The  best 
things  in  our  national  life  are  unfriendly  to  the  saloon, 
and  it  seeks  steadily  their  overthrow.  The  saloon  hates 
the  Sabbath,  because  Christian  conscience  makes  Sunday 
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drain-selling  illegal  and  punishable.  It  wants  mo: 
Saturday  night's  wages  than  Saturday  night's  trade  affords. 
The  saloon  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  home;  if  hoys  are 
contented  at  home,  they  will  not  spend  their  time  and 
money  in  drink-houses.  It  is  the  enemy  of  education,  for 
education  abridges  its  power  to  delude  the  people.  It  is, 
by  instinct,  the  enemy  of  the  church,  for  religion  docs  not 
patronize  it  nor  make  peace  with  it.  It  hates  the  Hible, 
as  the  inspiration  of  every  movement  towards  enlightening 
anil  lifting  up  its  victims. 

The  more  carefully  they  inquire  into  the  subject,  the 
more  clearly  will  the  true  lovers  of  free  institutions,  of 
virtue  and  religion,  see  that  in  the  saloon  is  a  great  peril 
to  all  they  hold  dear — a  peril  only,  and  that  continually. 


THE  SOCIAL  VICE. 

BY  COL.  J.  L.  GREENE,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  preliminary  step  in  every  form  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity is  the  search  for  the  unit  of  the  subject-matter  on 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised.  The  more  evidently  is  this 
the  case  as  the  subject-matter  rises  in  the  scale  of  com- 
plexity and  importance.  Every  workable  theory  of  its 
development,  every  fruitful  body  of  thought  concerning  it, 
every  propoM-d  M-iu-me  of  treatment  or  of  action  involv- 
ing it,  originates  in  and  takes  its  direction  from  some 
knowledge  V>r  some  Conception  of  that  ultimate,  irreduci- 
ble, microcosmic  form  of  the  matter  in  question,  of  which 
its  total  bulk  is  but  the  multiple  and  aggregate.  Such 
knowledge  or  such  conception  is  the  material  of  which  we 
build;  it  is  the  guide  to  our  processes;  it  is  the  test  of 
success,  and  it  is  itself  tested  by  the  degree  in  which  all 
the  problems  into  which  it  is  supposed  to  enter  can  be  re- 
solved into  its  formula  of  elements. 

Man's  dealing  with  himself  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Every  study  of  his  own  abilities  and  capacities,  and  every 
theory  of  his  relations,  rest  upon  some  simple  and  ele- 
mental view  of  himself  in  which  all  these  are  potentially 
present  if  not  yet  in  action.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  in- 
dividual pressure  of  our  wants,  to  that  unsearchable 
mystery  and  certainty  of  individual  free  will,  and  to  its 
inseparable  consequent,  individual  responsibility,  and,  in 
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general,  to  that  which  constitutes  personality,  that  view 
is  usually  the  individual  one.  Our  th  :  the  jw 

litical  and  social  and  economic:  state,  and  even  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  usually  refer  to  the  individual  manf 
his  powers,  his  rights,  his  wants,  his  capacities.  Humanity 
in  any  of  its  possible  estates  is  apt  to  be  viewed  but  as 
the  aggregate  of  his  isolated,  sterilized  individuality. 

Without  stopping  to  deny  anything  that  has  been  or 
may  be  propounded  from  that  point  of  view,  it  concerns 
us  now  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  know  and  are  charged 
with  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  humanity  with  its 
capacities  and  aspirations,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  vast  and 
disheartening  failures,  its  slow  and  painful  successes,  its 
gradual,  struggling  uplift,  and  in  the  light  that  shines 
before  it,  the  ultimate  human  element  in  them  is  not  the 
individual  man.  He  never  stands,  he  never  will  stand, 
from  his  earthly  cradle  to  the  full  fruition  of  his  powers 
in  the  endless  life,  nor  even  in  the  blight  of  darkness  and 
loss,  in  abstract  solitude.  He  is  always  and  indissolubly 
associated  more  or  less  closely  with  others  of  his  kind. 
As  a  mere  verbal  proposition  he  can  be  posited  as  an 
individual,  the  primitive,  single,  savage,  unmeaning  human 
atom  of  the  cabinet  philosopher.  IJut  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  any  human  purpose,  the  moment  he  passes  from  figur- 
ing as  an  intellectual  abstraction  into  any  state  of  activity, 
the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  physical  or  meta- 
physical manikin  and  becomes  alive,  he  is  inconceivable 
.bsolutely  individual  and  distinct. 

Man  is  set  in  community.  He  never  escapes  it.  Out 
ot  it  he  is  a  creature  we  never  see  and  cannot  know.  He 
is  a  thread  in  its  texture,  and  signifies  nothing  apait  from 
it.  He  is  in  community,  lie  is  of  community.  His  life  is 
the  product  of  other  lives;  it  produces  other  lives,  but 
not  by  itself,  and  only  through  community.  He  lives 
and  is  significant  Only  as  he  lunches  and  is  louche* : 
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other  lives.  Strictly  alone  he  is  as  the  dead.  Physically, 
mentally,  spiritually,  he  is  vital  and  fruitful  only  as  he  is 
in  community  with  other  life.  To  isolate  him  in  concep- 
tion can  therefore  lead  only  to  barren  thought  and  moral 
error. 

Hence,  we  must  discard  the  cadaver  of  the  demonstra- 
tors of  spiritual,  moral  and  social  anatomies,  and  take  f'»r 
our  human  unit  the  simplest,  complete  form  of  living 
mankind;  that  form  in  which  we  find  man  in  the  complete 
and  fruitful  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  in  the  potential 
fulfillment  of  every  function.  Only  so  can  we  know  him 
and  combine  him.  Our  unit,  our  micrucusm,  must  be 
that  simple  form  of  community  which  is  irreducible,  yet 
containing  the  possibility  of  the  display  of  every  human 
power;  that  form  which  makes  complete  mankind.  That 
form  is  the  family.  The  simplicity  of  its  structure  is 
absolute;  it  is  irreducible,  indivisible;  it  is  only,  perhaps, 
destructible;  the  bond  of  its  strength  is  the  last  that  can 
be  broken;  the  conditions  which  it  meets  make  it  the  only 
necessarily  permanent  form  of  community,  and  they  also 
determine  its  own  changeless  form;  it  is  the  lowest  suffic- 
ing form;  simple  as  it  is,  it  opens  the  whole  field  of  love 
and  service  and  law;  it  alone  survives  change,  and  it  is 
the  imperishable  base  of  order. 

It  is  ultimate.  Break  down  all  else;  destroy  nations  and 
tribes,  kingdoms  and  neighborhoods,  commerce  and  in- 
dustries, and  economic  systems;  so  long  as  the  family 
remains,  the  potency  of  all  these  remains,  and  their  recon- 
struction is  sure;  the  source  of  order  is  not  destroyed;  its 
germ  is  not  crushed;  its  mission  among  men  is  not 
denied;  its  principle  is  intact  in  the  unbroken  household 
whence  it  may  set  out  to  renew  the  earth. 

Accordingly — and  this  in  part  must  be  my  apology  for 
approaching  my  topic  through  a  statement  of  the  funda- 
mental and  comprehensive  character  of  the  family — we 


find  tint  r\vry  scheme  of  disorder  in  the  s<><  ial  state,  and 
every  tlu-«.r\-  of  lawlessness  iii  the  spirit  of  man,  at: 
tin-  integrity  of  tin-  family  and  seeks  its  destruction,  or  its 
perversion  and  degradation  l>y  violence  01  corruption. 
The  anarch  instinctively  recognizes  that  until  the  family 
is  destroyed,  until  tin-  affections  of  home  are  blotted  out 
and  turned  to  lust,  and  its  sweet  sacrifices  and  responsi- 
bilities an-  denied  and  replaced  by  tyranny  and  hate,  the 
fountain  of  love- and  service,  and  the  root  of  law  and  order 
remain  to  restore  verdure  and  flower  and  fruit  after  his 
fiery  blight. 

And  not  only  is  the  family  the  ultimate  form  of  that 
community  to  which  service  and  law  and  order  are  eter- 
nally indispensable  ;  it  is  th--  ultimate  home,  the  very 
citadel  of  morals. 

The  reproduction  of  life  is  the  highest  function  of  which 
any  creature  is  capable.  The  reproduction  of  human  life, 
the  gendering  of  a  human  soul  to  live  and  act,  to  love  or 
hate,  eternally;  to  be  a  deathless  source  of  benefn  < 
or  of  woe;  to  rise  or  fall  in  endless  scale;  to  set  out  upon 
that  unending  road  upon  which  its  feet  may  never  pause 
— this  is  the-  highest  moral  act  of  which  human  beings  are 
capable.  And  not  only  is  this  human  life,  this  human 
soul,  derived  from  other  human  lives;  but  so  are  its  im- 
pulses and  its  first  imitative  a<  lions;  so  are  its  first  uncon- 
scious moral  impressions  and  bias. 

Such  are  the  affections  and  the  necessities  of  human 
nature',  and  such  are  the  numerous  exigencies  of  the  case, 
that  the  reproduction  and  fostering  care,  development 
and  training  of  human  lives  is  continuously  possible  only 
in  the  family  state.  Kxpcrience  proves  it.  Outside  the 
family,  nature  soon  halts  in  impotent  confusion.  1 
is  the  ordained,  indispensable  source  of  life-,  the  beginning 
of  nurture,  and  the-  permanent  home  of  morals. 

And  yet  one  step  more.     The  life  that  is  born  and  nur- 
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tu red  and  taught,  and  set  out  on  its  course  of  undying 
action  in  the  family,  is  the  image  of  God.  No  matter 
how  distorted,  crippled,  blinded,  infirm,  degraded;  it  is  the 
image  of  the  living  God,  possessing  in  some  remaining 
trace  or  in  some  potency  of  restoration,  every  feature, 
every  faculty,  every  attribute  of  the  divine  Father  of  us 
all  ;  the  image  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
restore  in  us  through  our  following  of  him  in  his  humilia- 
tion, his  death,  and  the  resurrection  in  his  likeness.  The 
incarnate  Son  of  God  reveals  to  erring  man  the  Father  he 
has  l£ft  and  lost,  and  sets  himself  the  eternal,  perfect 
ample  of  a  human  life,  and  declares  it  to  he  a  divine  life. 
The  end  and  fruit  of  Christianity  is  Christ's  likeness  in 
men,  the  restored,  perfect  express  im.i-c  of  ('.<><].  IM  the 
cradle  of  life  and  the  first  school  of  nurture  is  its  native 
home.  In  this  well -fenced  field  can  its  results  he  most 
securely  sought,  from  the  first  tender  leadings,  to  the 
strong  self-denial  which  toils  toward  perfection  through 
willing  sacrifice  and  suffering;  and  in  this  one  abiding 
human  institution  where  its  work  begins  and  hears  its  full- 
est fruit,  it  may  find  a  sure  refuge  when  it  has  been  be- 
trayed in  every  other  house  of  its  friends,  and  we  search 
for  faith  upon  the  earth. 

The  cement  of  this  institution,  its  final  bond  and  tie, 
and  from  which  all  its  other  bonds  derive  their  force  and 
value,  is  the  pure  affection,  the  mutual  loving  service  of 
husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  mother.  It  is  only  a  pure 
human  love  that  builds  the  home  in  unselfish  devotion, 
endows  it  with  countless  ministries  of  beneficence,  and 
holds  it  proof  against  all  the  gates  of  hell.  Neither  the 
union  for  selfish  convenience  nor  that  of  base  passion  can 
produce  the  results  of  a  true  home,  any  more  than  they 
resemble  the  delicate  and  tender,  unconscious  glory  and 
majesty  of  a  pure  affection.  Unselfish  purity  is  the  al- 
chemic touch,  wanting  which,  all  is  base,  corrosive  metal. 
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And  so  to  this  spiritual  grace  in  heart  and  life,  in  s-.nl 
and  body,  do  we  OOroe  at  last  fnr  the  hope  of  true  loyalty 
ai.d  law  and  order,  faith  and  morals,  Christ-like 

lives  and  glory  witli  Christ  hereafter:  we  see  how  certain 
it   is   that  the   pure  in   heart,  and  they  only,  shall  see  C.od. 
And  for  the  corruption  and  destruction  of  this  grace,  how 
many  and  cunning  and  dangerous  and  successful    are  the 
modes   and  agencies  provided  and  set  afoot  by  the  <  • 
my  of  evil.      Impurity  is  about  us  like  a  cloud.      It  pr- 
inward  at  all  points   like  an   atmosphere.        Its    grossest 
forms  are  its  fewest  forms  ;  and  its  creeping  mist  tarnishes 
and  defaces  even  more  than  it  destroys. 

It  is  not  needful   in  this  place  to  dwell   upon  the  out- 
breaking, defiant  forms  of  this  evil.     The  open  doors  of 
hell  stand  wide   in    every  city  and  town,  to   lure  the  foot- 
steps  of  our  sons  into   the  ways  of  death,  and  to   make 
traffic  in  woman's  ruin  ;  and  we  jostle  on  the  streets  their 
emissaries  who  with  hellish  craft  and  unpitying  hearts  lure 
the  untaught,  the  unwary,  the  giddy,  foolish  girls  to  recruit 
those  swiftly  thinned  ranks  that  fill  our  hospitals  and  our 
potter's    fields    with    loathsome   disease   and    premature 
death,  and  who  put  into  the  hands  of  our  youths  and  our 
children  a  literature  of  unspeakable  depravity.    The  secret 
lust   of   the    outwardly  respectable   has    its    unsuspected 
homes  of  sin  in  all  our  quarters;  the  breakers  of  mar; 
vows,  men  and  women,  masquerade    in  our  society;  the 
miserable   poor  herd   in   a  promiscuity  that  makes  inno- 
cence impossible  and  purity  almost  so;  the  low  wages  that 
make  the    bargains  on  our  shop  counters  press  upon  the 
unnumbered  army  of  workwomen  the  constant   temptation 
to  sell   soul  and  body  to   supply  needed  comfort;  and   tin- 
air  of  the  round  world   throbs  wearily  day  and   night  with 
the  foul  speech  and  deadly  m'rth  of  foul  minds  and  he 
Hut  these  things  we  all  might  see  and  know  for  ourselves. 
did  we  not  try  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them,  and   draw  our 
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skirts  about  us,  and  feel  that  our  only  responsibility  in 
regard  to  them  is  to  avoid  them.  Human  pity  and  Chris- 
tian charity  and  righteous  indignation,  all  have  here  their 
work  of  redemption  and  healing  and  repression.  Let  us 
to-day  rather  consider  some  of  the  commonly  unnoticed 
things  which  make  possible-  what  we  loathe  ami  deplore. 
And  here  among  the  multitude  of  general  causes  it  is 
difficult  to  select  and  rank  the  most  important.  Perhaps 
the  order  of  time  is  as  good  as  any. 

r  the  vast  majority  of  American  children,  the  first, 
and  therefore  most  potent,  outside  influence  is  the  public 
school.  Here-  are  thrown  together,  for  years,  with  little 
restriction  upon,  and  less  supervision  over  their  inter- 
course, children  of  both  sexes;  the  lisping  infant  and  the 
nearly  gr  »wn  man  and  woman;  the  refined  and  the  com- 
mon; the  gentle  and  the  brutal;  the  inno< cut  and  the  vile; 
the  ignorant  and  the  knowing;  the  sweet,  tender,  pure, 
defenseless  little  souls  to  whom  all  things  are  yet  pure, 
who  know  no  guile  and  suspect  no  evil,  and  those  in  whom 
lust  has  been  prematurely  awakened  by  evil  knowledge 
and  temptation,  and  sin  has  already  begun  some  form  of 
spiritual  death  and  bodily  vice. 

What  is  the  result?  What  can  we  expect?  For  what 
have  we  provided  the  conditions?  What  father  does  not 
know  how  often  a  son's  first  knowledge  of  himself  is 
gained  from  impure  associates  at  school  ?  What  can  he 
expect  as  to  the  quality  and  influence  of  such  knowledge 
so  derived  ?  What  mother  does  not  have  evidence,  in  the 
vile  words  her  children  use,  perhaps  ignorantly,  that  their 
minds  and  hearts  are  being  filled  with  foul  thoughts  ;  that 
they  are  being  made  to  hear  of  vice  they  may  not  yet 
understand  ?  It  is  a  marvel  of  our  time,  and  marks  a 
fearful  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  results,  that 
tender  children,  well  guarded  at  home,  are  turned  loose 
in  the  heterogeneous  crowd  of  the  public  school,  and 
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never  nn   effort,   is  made  t<>  extirpate  or  defend  against  the 
evil    inlluem cs  t!i;it  are  as  rile  there  as  fungi  in  a  swamp. 

Jf  a  personal  statement   may  be  pardoned  here,  I  would 
say,  that  having  been  recently  asked   to  take   some    < 
sight  of   the  White  Cross  work   in  my  own  town,  the  first 
thought  was  for  the   schools,  and  the  first  plan  to  get  the 
tea*  hers  to  organize  some   simple  form  of  society  among 
tlie  older  boys,  to  teach  them  their  duty  toward  thcms< 
and  their  responsibility  for  the  younger  ones,  and  to  re- 
press, as  far  as  possible,  all  vice  of  thought,  language  and 
behavior. 

It  is  remarkable,  if  not  amazing,  to  see  how  utterly  the 
objections  once  so  strenuously  urged  against  the  modern 
novel  have  been  forgotten,  and  how,  from  being  reluctantly 
conceded  a  possible  legitimate  place  in  the  later  refining 
and  equipping  of  an  educated  man  and  w:mian,  it  has 
come  to  be  a  part  of  the  daily  mental  food  of  nearly  all 
persons,  no  matter  what  their  age  or  training.  It  is  almost 
the  sole  reading,  with  one  exception,  of  a  majority.  That 
there  is  much  fiction  that  is  pure  and  noble,  and  is  an  at- 
tractive and  wholesome  teacher,  and  an  immense  power 
for  good,  we  must  gladly  admit.  T5tit  it  is  not  the  bulk 
of  fiction,  nor  the  part  most  consumed.  And,  as  an 
agency  for  false  teaching,  scarce  anything  can  compare 
with  the  modern  sensational  novel.  The  mind  is  led  out 
on  the  lines  of  extravagant  fancy,  and  put  off  its  guard; 
it  is  carried  idly  along  without  self-direction  or  sustained 
effort  until  it  loses  the  power  of  both;  the  imagination  is 
fed  upon  highly  wrought  and  swift  succeeding  clim; 
and  becomes  thoroughly  impatient  of  the  slow  movement 
and  quiet  commonplace  of  daily  life;  it  forgets  how  patient 
and  humble  a  thing  true  heroism  is,  and  sees  all  things  in 
strange,  uncouth  relation,  in  feverish,  sensuous  dreams;  it 
thin!. s  ."lid  speaks  in  extravagances.  And  the  modern 
i  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  most  intimate  re- 
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lations  of  men  and  women,  under  every  conceivable  va- 
riety of  difficult  and  misleading  conditions,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  disturb  the  balance  as  to  those  things  which 
one  need  see  most  clearly,  most  truly,  and  with  a  quiet 
mind.  In  it  every  vice  of  opinion,  every  degree  of  falsity* 
every  shade  of  impurity,  every  suggestion  of  evil  and  every 
denial  of  good,  from  faint  innuendo  and  sneer,  up  to  the 
realism  of  Zola,  floats  into  the  somnolent  mind  on  the 
current  of  a  fascinating  diction,  and  is  lodged  home  in  the 
he-art  unnoted  in  the  thrill  of  a  dramatic  situation. 

And  the  modern  newspaper  of  the  sensational  sort — and 
they  are  the  many,  and  read  by  the  many— divides  the 
fu-ld  with  the  modern  novel.  They  have  grown  together, 
and  supplement  and  react  upon  each  other.  And  if  the 
average  newspaper  has  no  theory  of  immorality  to  propose, 
its  best  space  and  greatest  energy  and  highest  enthusiasm 
are  given  to  gather  daily  from  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
and  set  forth  every  scandal,  every  filthy  and  horrible 
crime,  every  lapse  from  virtue,  every  ruin  of  a  soul,  with 
a  luxuriance  of  detail  and  a  suggestiveness  of  comment 
that  leaves  no  evil  thing  to  be  learned  or  thought  of  by 
those  who  read  it.  Journalism  boasts  its  enterprise,  that 
its  eyes  are  turned  into  every  corner;  and  it  is  true. 
Alas,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  feels  called  to  purvey 
moral  contagion  !  It  feeds  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
on  their  own  vices.  It  delights  their  eyes  and  imagina- 
tions with  the  mirror  of  their  own  deformities  and  foulness; 
and  its  justification  before  men  for  this  evil  service  is  that 
they  delight  in  it  and  demand  it.  If,  as  many  affect  to 
believe,  there  be  no  such  person  as  Satan,  what  a  waste  of 
material  for  sardonic  mirth!  How  hopeless  of  remedy  to 
all  but  the  eyes  of  Divine  pity  and  Almighty  power  must 
seem  such  a  spread  and  depth  of  evil  conditions!  Who 
can  touch  all  this  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ? 

Even  more  insinuating,  more  appealing,  more  subtle  and 
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;il)uii(l;i!it   and  powerful  in  suggestion,  more  definite  and 
IK  Tinaiu nt  in  many  of  their  lessons  than  any  form  of  liter- 
ature, are  the  forms  of  art,  whether  in  painting,  sculpture 
or  music.      How  great  a  record,  how  instantly  known  and 
read   of    all    men,   of    the   conceptions  of  beauty,   of  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  faiths,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  light 
and   darkness,   the  sweetnesses  and   bitternesses  of    long 
past  generations  of  men,  has  come  down  to  us  through  their 
media!     But  here,  as  in  literature,  in  our  day  at  least,  the 
tares  and   the  wheat  are  growing  together.     And  of  the 
disseminators  of  impure   suggestion,  both  in   its  own  ex- 
amples and  still  more  in  the  strange  but  undeniable  influ- 
ence it  has  upon  the  art  of  other  countries,  a  certain  well- 
known  type  of  French  art  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
chiefest.     It  is  the  product  of  de-spiritualized  minds,  and 
does  not  see  its  own  shame.     It  is  of  hopeless  fleshliness, 
fleshly;  it  has  no  hope  of  the  future  to  teach;  its  clothed 
figures  are  suggestively  self-conscious;    and  it   exhausts 
ingenuity  in  the  delineation  of  mere  physical  nakedness, 
without  even   innocence,   much  less  spirituality,  to  mask 
the  uncovering.     Its  outward  gayety,  and  forced,  artificial 
sentiment  do  not  conceal  the  cinder  of  the  burnt  out  life. 
Time  would   fail  me  to  point  out  a  tithe  of  this  evil  in- 
fluence; but  its  range  is  from  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
rich  down  to  the  advertisements  that  reek  with  shameful 
hint  in  the  shop  windows  of  every  street  in  the  civilized 
world. 

And  when  the  child  passes  from  the  teaching  and  pres- 
sure of  all  these  things  into  the  world  of  personal  con- 
tacts, into  association  with  his  fellows  and  under  the 
influence  of  human  institutions,  and  is  taught  their  faiths 
by  their  works,  how  does  he  fare  then  in  this  matter  ? 
Docs  he  find  nothing  in  the  standards  of  judgment  and 
the  conventions  of  society  to  confuse  his  own  moral  sense 
and  blur  the  definitions  of  good  and  evil  ? 
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Among  many  notable  things  in  this  regard  I  will  mark 
two.  Society  judges  and  visits  the  sin  of  impurity  in 
women  and  in  men  very  differently.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause it  feels  its  own  power  and  knows  her  weakness,  and 
has  not  wholly  ceased  to  be  a  coward.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  who  sins,  or  is  even  suspected  of  it,  repent 
she  never  so  bitterly,  purify  she  herself  never  so  wholly 
in  heart  and  life,  loses  caste;  is  socially  outcast;  every 
door  and  every  heart  is  shut,  and  every  hand  is  raised 
against  her.  But  her  companion  in  guilt,  as  a  rule,  and 
especially  if  he  be  wealthy  or  well  placed  socially,  is  not 
disqualified  in  any  of  his  relations,  even  for  marriage 
with  a  pun-  woman.  What  shall  the  child  judge  from  this  ? 
That  character  signifies  in  one  and  does  not  in  the  other; 
or  that  the  bar  of  C.od  knows  one  law  for  the  one  and  a 
wholly  different  law  for  the  other? 

Again,  how  does  the  child,  before  whom  lies  this  all- 
important  moral  step,  hear  marriages  judged?  Is  it  by 
beauty  and  fitness  of  character  and  singleness  of  pure- 
hcartcd  devotion;  or  by  the  material  and  social  gains  or 
losses  apparently  involved?  Does  this  child  learn,  from 
what  it  sees  and  hears,  to  look  upon  its  coming  mate  as 
the  life  long  companion  of  its  own  soul  in  all  the  joys  and 
sorrows  and  labors  and  duties  and  burdens  of  this  sphere; 
or  as  the  other  party  to  a  bargain  in  which  material  con- 
sideration must  be  balanced,  with  a  vague  hope  that  each 
may  chance  to  get  more  than  is  paid  for?  "Be  not  de- 
ceived: God  is  not  mocked." 

And  here  come  in  the  modern  theories  of  government 
and  law,  and  take  entire  control  of  marriage  and  divorce 
as  purely  civil  matters  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
state  as  a  secular  power,  treating  the  whole  as  a  matter 
of  the  making  and  annulling  of  a  mere  contract;  treating 
it,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  seriously  in  some  states  than 
ordinary  contracts,  but  in  essence  no  whit  differently. 
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The  only  conditions  involved  arc,  on  the  one  hand,  capacity 
and  legal  consent  to  the  contract;  and  on  the  other,  its 
breach  as  a  contract.  Hence  that  astounding  facility  of 
divorce  in  many  states,  so  familiar  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
shocking.  The  true  character  of  the  union  as  the  highest 
act  of  the  children  of  Clod,  is  wholly  ignored,  left  to  in- 
dividual consciences  under  no  bond  to  the  state,  and  to 
the  churches  and  institutions  of  religion,  from  which  all 
action  save  in  a  purely  civil  capacity  is  taken  away.  It 
signifies  much  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  minister  of 
religion  performs  the  marriage  ceremony,  not  as  a  minister 
of  religion,  but  merely  as  a  marrying  officer  under  the  law; 
and  that  divorce  laws  usually  have  reference  to  no  body 
of  either  ecclesiastical  or  even  divine  law,  or  religious 
opinion.  And  this  significance  is  greatly  intensified  in 
view  of  the  character  and  growing  proportion  of  the 
foreign  element  in  our  population.  Much  of  that  popu- 
lation goes  through  our  towns,  and  passes  on  to  make 
peaceful  homes  of  industry  and  thrift  and  virtue  on  our 
interior  lands — builders  at  least  of  material  strength  and 
commercial  prosperity.  But  fast  growing  numbers  gather 
in  our  cities  and  villages,  where  they  gain  increasing 
control  of  the  political  machinery,  and  thus  affect  o in- 
legislative  assemblies  and  their  acts.  And  these  people 
have,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  come  from  tyranny  to 
freedom,  and  tyranny  is,  in  their  minds,  identified  more  or 
less  with  the  whole  body  of  the  law  whose  propriety  they 
deny;  and  freedom  is  license.  The  anarchists,  who  in 
their  press  and  their  daily  meetings  openly  preach  their 
gospel  of  hate  and  destruction,  and  raise  a  form  of  terror 
in  all  our  towns,  represent  but  the  extreme,  the  final  out- 
come, of  a  moral  taint  and  intellectual  error  that  is  spread 
in  varying  degree  through  a  great  body  of  our  non- 
Americanized  population.  Free  love,  abolition  of  mar- 
riage, separation  at  will  of  either — these  be  their  doctrines 
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of  the  foundations  of  society — and  the  children  of  these 
destroyers  are  in  the  schools  of  all  our  large  towns.  It 
goes  without  saying  what  their  influence  is. 

Cause  and  home,  as  of  every  other  social  ill,  so  of  this 
— there  stands,  distinct,  and  mighty,  that  great  open 
school  of  self-indulgence,  the  saloon,  with  its  pupils  of 
every  grade,  from  the  initiate  young  man  greedy  of  plea- 
sure and  toying  with  danger,  secure  in  the  conceit  of  his 
own  self-control,  to  the  miserable  worn-out  wretch  shiver- 
ing in  horror  over  the  darkness  of  the  pit.  It  perverts 
every  sense,  brutalizes  every  appetite,  destroys  every 
moral  sensibility,  and  sets  the  body  on  fire.  Its  beastly 
victims  think  and  speak  of  beastliness;  and  the  in< 
ulous  sneer  at  manly  virtue,  and  devilish  glee 
woman's  ruin  are  of  the  highest  wit  and  choicest  humor 
of  the  bar-room. 

In  view  of  this  whole  matter,  considering  its  character 
and  the  intrinsic  nature  of  its  remedy,  let  us  ask  what  is 
the  attitude  of  Christian  people  toward,  and  their  action 
in  regard  to  it? 

\V;th  here  and  there  exceptions,  the  answer  must  be 
that  their  attitude  is  that  of  avoidance,  and  their  action  is 
to  stand  still,  shutting  their  eyes.  The  attitude  is  in- 
stinctive. The  subject  is  so  intricate  and  delicate,  so 
difficult  to  touch,  so  easily  handled  mistakenly,  it  is  so 
easy  to  do  harm  rather  than  good,  so  hard  to  know  just 
the  good  needed  in  any  case,  and  there  is  so  much  of  a 
false  shame  as  well,  that  the  whole  thing  is  shirked,  and 
children  rarely  hear  a  word  of  what  is  to  them  the  most 
important  personal  matter  of  this  life,  from  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  entrance  upon  and  training  for 
it.  Rarely,  at  home,  at  school,  in  Sunday-school  or 
church,  do  they  receive  that  which  would  neutralize  or  at 
least  minimize  the  evil  knowledge  they  will  receive  from 
evil  sources,  and  the  temptations  they  must  encounter. 
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I'm   we  have   no  choice.      There    is   but    one    rein- 
We  can  fight  impurity  only  by  teaching  purity.     We  can 
guard   our  child   against  dishonor   only  by   teaching  him 
how  to  possess  himself   in   honor.      We   can    prevent  evil 
knowledge   only  by  forestalling  it    with  pure   knowli 
We  <  him   from  temptation   of  the   devil   through 

his  manhood,  only  by  teaching  him  that  it  is  his  as  a  child 
*1;  that  so  he  is  in  the  likeness  of  the  creative  power 
of  (iod;  that  the  family  which  is  founded  in  the  dual 
image  of  (iod  is  the  earthly  image  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

The  true  order  among  Christians  in  this  matter  requires 
that  the  church  teach  the  parents  what  they  need  to  know, 
and  that  the  parents  teach  the  children.  But  there  is  a 
vast  field  outside  this  range  where  such  work  is  needed, 
both  for  the  saving  of  those  who  are  outside,  and  for  the 
more  perfect  defense  of  those  within.  And  for  this  I 
know  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  the  organization  of 
the  White  Cross  League,  which  originated  in  the  Church 
igland,  and  is  meeting  with  remarkable  success.  It 
requires  very  little  machinery,  and  is  easily  used  within 
guilds,  church  and  school  societies,  and  any  religious  or 
other  associations  of  young  men.  Its  pledge  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


I'KOMISE   BY  TIIK    IIKI.l'   <>K  GOD 

1.  —  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  endeavor  to  protect  them 

from  wrong  and  degradation. 

2.  —  To   endeavor  to  put  down   all   indecent  language    and  coarse 

jests. 

3.  —  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and 

women. 
.}.  —  T»  eiideavor  to   spiv.  id  these  principles  among  my  companions, 

and  to  try  and  help  my  youn-'er  In-other-;. 
5-     T«»  UN  every   p-.s-iMc  means    to    fulfill    the    command,    'KiM 

TllYM  1  K  1TKK.  '  " 

This  is  comprehensive,  and  it  places  the  subject  where 
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it  belongs,  a  matter  lying  in  the  spiritual  life  and  character 
of  the  man. 

If  I  have  spoken  truly,  though  not  the  half,  in  this  mat- 
ter— and  I  have  spoken  nothing  which  is  not  open  to  all 
who  will  see — it  is  time  that  we  lay  to  our  hand.  For, 
standing  here  in  Christian  conference,  at  the  period  when 
Christians  throughout  the  world  commemorate  the  time 
of  this  mortal  life  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
visit  us  in  great  humility,  and  are  musing  with  expectant 
hearts  on  that  approaching  day  when  he  shall  come  again 
in  his  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  we  must  remember  that  as  with  the  great  Baptizer 
in  that  first  advent  tide,  so  it  is  with  us,  who  arc  the  body 
of  Christ  on  earth,  broken  and  divided  though  we  present 
him,  in  this  later  day  we  also  are  set  "  to  prepare  a  people 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 


RELATION    OF    THE    CHURCH   TO 

THE   CAPITAL  AND   LABOR 

QUESTION. 

BY  PRES.  JAMES  McCOSH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  OF 
PRINCETON. 

The  history  of  our  world  is  given  in  epitome  Gen.  iii. 
15.  "I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman, 
and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  them  shall  bruise  his  heel."  The  world  is  not 
a  scene  of  pure  good  or  of  unmixed  evil;  it  is  one  of 
contest  between  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  between  the  seed 
of  the  serpent,  the  animal  and  the  malignant,  and  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  the  pure  and  loving  power.  Scientists 
have  at  last  hit  on  the  right  phrase  to  characterize  our 
condition  ;  it  is  "  a  struggle  for  existence." 

The  Americans  know  that  the  European  countries  are 
the  scene  of  a  great  conflict  between  the  landed  aristoc- 
r;u  y  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who  have  no  inherited 
properly  on  the  other.  But  we  have  fondly  cherished 
the  idea  that  we  might  not  have  to  face  such  a  fight  in 
this  country,  where  every  man  has  a  vote,  and  has  as 
mm -h  liberty  as  he  can  make  a  good  use  of.  Many  are 
astonished  when  they  find  that  the  quarrel  has  come  ovi  r 
to  this  country,  only  taking  a  somewhat  narrower  shape, 
the  contest  between  capital  and  labor. 
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The  great  Teacher,  the  head  and  prophet  of  his  church, 
has  laid  down  the  law  clearly  and  definitely.  For  this 
purpose  he  took  advantage,  as  he  often  did,  of  an  inci- 
dent. (Luke  xii.  13.)  "  And  one  of  the  company  said 
unto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he  said,  Man,  who  made 
me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"  Our  Lord  declines 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  He  had  a  commis- 
sion from  heaven,  but  the  power  to  settle  disputed  ques- 
tions of  money  was  not  included  in  it.  We  learn,  from 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  there  were  officers  who  hail 
power  over  property  and  life,  and  if  this  man  was  receiv- 
ing injustice,  to  repair  the  injury.  (Rom.  xiii.  i.)  "The 
powers  that  be  are  on  lamed  of  ('.oil."  We  call  those 
who  are  entitled  to  exercise  them  magistrates.  The  medi- 
ator, the  Saviour,  he  tells  us,  did  not  come  from  heaven 
to  earth  to  exercise  any  such  powers.  (John  xviii.  36.) 
"  My  kin^d. »in  is  not  of  this  world."  He  adds,  "If  my 
kingdom  were  of  this  world  then  would  my  servants  fight," 
anil  might  become  judges  and  dividers  of  property. 

"Art  thou  a  king,  then?"  the  Jews  asked  ;  to  which 
he  answered,  "Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king,"  which  is 
a  Hebrew  phrase  meaning,  "  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  a 
king."  "  To  this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end 
am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth."  In  other  words,  to  reveal  God's  will  to  man, 
especially  this  :  "It  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners." 

We  have  in  this  the  full  truth  which  my  Scottish  fore- 
fathers understood  so  well,  on  which  they  acted,  and  for 
which  they  suffered.  God  has  two  kingdoms  in  this 
world,  a  temporal  and  a  spiritual,  the  difference  between 
which  can  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  give  their 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  one  deals  with  things  of 
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this  world;  it  has  judges,  legislators  and  executive  oili. 
and  has  p  f   properly  and  life.      The  other    has    to 

do  with  the  truth  which  Clod  has  revealed,  with  the  soul, 
•  nvic  lion,  its  conversion  and  ils  sanctilicatinn,  and 
has  means  in  carry  out  these  in  the  Word,  sacraments 
and  prayer,  (lot!  is  sovereign  in  both  kingdoms.  The 
one  should  not  intrude  into  the.1  province  of  the  other. 
They  may  form  an  alliance  to  promote  common  ends, 
such  as  order,  peace,  education  and  morality.  But  each, 
meanwhile,  must  retain  its  independence.  The  state  has 
no  right  whatever  to  dictate  to  the  church  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  the  church  has  no  right  to  lay  down  laws 
to  the  state  in  temporal  affairs. 

Christ  is  the  sole  head  and  king  of  his  church.  The 
church,  which  is  his  body,  is  his  representative.  It  is  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  power  committed  to  it  by  its  head. 
It  should  take  nothing  less.  It  should  claim  nothing 
more.  Had  those  distinctions  been  kept  steadily  in  vu  w, 
the  countries  of  Kurope  would  have  been  -avcd  from 
many  of  the  usurpations  of  the  church  of  Rome  over 
kings  and  rulers,  to  the  moral  enslavement  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  people.  This  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  Protestant  churches  of  Kurope,  would  have 
been  saved  from  the  patronage,  government  and  law,  \\hich 
has  appointed  worldly  minded  pastors,  and  hindered  the 
living  energies  of  the  people.  It  may  interest  some  of 
you  to  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  few  remaining  minis- 
ters of  that  band  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  who 
gave  up  their  livings  (mine  was  one  of  the  most  enviable), 
and  formed  the  Kree  Church  of  Scotland,  because  the 
stale  interfered  with  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and 
Commanded  us  to  seltle  a  minister  against  the  will  of  the 
le.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  what  1  preach  to  you 
I  have  practiced. 

So   the   church  as  a  church,  in    ils   official  capacity,  as 
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met  to  deliberate,  and  decide  ;  as  it  carries  on  Christ's 
work  ;  those  who  rule  in  it  as  they  carry  out  its  decrees 
have  no  power  to  interfere  between  labor  and  capital,  and 
when  invited  to  do  so  they  should  say,  "  Who  made  me 
a  judge  and  a  divider  over  you  ?" 

But  is  this  all  that  the  church  has  to  do  ?  that  is,  to  do 
nothing  ?  No,  verily ;  emphatically,  I  say  no.  She  has 
power  given  her  by  her  great  head  which  she  must  ex- 
ercise, and  she  is  failing  in  one  of  her  most  important 
duties  if  she  neglects  to  do  so.  I  believe  Christ  to  be 
the  great  peace-maker  of  the  universe;  he  is  the  mediator 
between  (iud  and  man  ;  and  his  church,  which  is  his 
representative,  should  be  the  great  peace-maker  on  earth  ; 
the  mediator  between  the  nations,  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  between  capital  and  labor.  To  accomplish  this 
he  must  not  take  either  side;  she  must  be  on  both 
sides  ;  she  must  aid  both  in  the  good  ends  which  they 
have  in  common,  in  turning  both  capital  and  labor  to  the 
1  of  all. 

In  the  very  case  in  which  our  Lord  declined  to  interfere 
because  he  had  no  commission,  he  proceeds  to  exercise 
a  high  office,  entrusted  to  him  in  the  councils  of  heaven, 
and  bearing  both  on  capital  and  labor.  He  said  to  the 
man  and  all  bystanders,  "  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covet- 
ousness,"  and  explained  that  there  was  something  higher 
than  wealth  and  social  status.  "  For  a  man's  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  posses- 
seth."  He  and  his  church  have  to  tell  all  that  there  are 
higher  possessions  than  earthly  ones,  to  command  those 
who  have  capital  to  devote  it  to  a  high  purpose,  to  the 
good  of  those  who  have  none. 

The  church  has  a  duty  to  discharge  toward  those 
who  have  capital  and  those  who  have  none.  But  she  must 
do  it  in  Christ's  way.  She  must  act  as  Christ  acted,  and 
as  Christ  would  act  were  he  now  upon  the  earth.  "  The 
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j)<>ns    of    our    warfare    an  rnal,    but     mighty 

through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds."     '1 
are  the  weapons  \\hieh  (Iml  liatli  put  into  our  hand,  which, 
and  which  ai<  huivh  is  entitled  to  use.      And  they 

powerful,  far  more  than  carnal  V  tO  the  pulling 

down   of  strongholds.      I  i  :i  wondered  why    Paul, 

th«-  brave,  the  impetuous,  did  not  denounce  the  iniquities 
of  Tiberius  and  o!  nd  assail  slavery,  with  its 

radations  and  cruelties.  He  did  both,  but  in  a  more 
eliective  way  than  by  invective  and  stirring  up  rebellion. 
He  tells  rulers  how  they  should  act;  they  are  to  be  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  a  praise  and  protection  to  such  as  do 
well.  He  laid  down  the  principle  that  all  men  are  "of 
one  blood"  and  are  equal,  and  thus  did  more:  to  abolish 
slavery  than  Clarkson,  \Vilberforce  or  Garrison.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Scriptures  undermined  polygamy  and  un- 
natural crimes,  by  inculcating  genuine  love  ;  and  reared 

ims  for  the   indigent  and   the  diseased;    and   r, 
the  whole  tone  of  morality  and  society  to  a  higher  level. 

The  church  should  not  attack  either  capital  or  labor. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  should  not  by  arbitrary  enactments 
hinder  any  man  from  bettering  his  condition.  We  must 
allow  any  man  to  acquire  wealth,  if  he  gains  it  lawfully. 
An  accumulation  of  capital  is  necessary  to  a  nation's 
perity;  it  is  required  in  order  to  give  work  and  food 
to  the  laborer  and  his  family,  and  to  foster  trade  and 
commerce,  with  all  the  blessings  they  bring.  Not  only  so, 
but  within  definable  limits  we  must  allow  man  to  have 
property  in  land  and  to  cultivate  it,  and  thereby,  whether 
he  means  it  or  not,  to  raise  corn  and  cattle  to  feed  the 
people.  As  each  class  seeks  its  own  interest,  there  will 
be  collisions  of  interest,  jealousies  and  wars.  The  church 
must  be  on  its  guard  against  joining  in  the  strife.  Main- 
taining an  independent  position,  it  has  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  the  contest,  to  soften  the  oppressor,  and  to 
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cheer  the  oppressed.  Without  joining  in  the  kittle,  it 
will  have  the  happiness  of  nursing  the  wounded,  of  com- 
forting the  disappointed,  the  bankrupt  and  tin-  poor; 
and  of  giving  to  the  dying  a  cup  of  cold  water,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  I 

The  church  has  a  message  to  deliver  from  God.  She 
must  see  that  she  delivers  it.  It  is  to  all  classes.  It  is  to 
the  poor.  "  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,"  is  one  of 
the  grand  characteristics  of  gospel  times;  one  of  the  aims 
which  Christ  had  in  coming  into  the  world.  If  the  church 
loses  the  poor,  she  loses  one  of  the  elements  of  her 
strength;  she  loses  the  favor  of  her  Head,  she  loses  the 
favor  even  of  the  world,  which  will  insist  on  her  acting,  as 
her  Master  did,  in  caring  for  the  poor,  and  will  have  no 
respect  for  a  church  which  ministers  merely  to  the  rich. 
The  minister  of  religion,  then,  is  the  minister  of  the  poor. 
,  but  he  is  the  minister  of  the  rich  also.  They,  too, 
need  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  All  their  wealth 
cannot  satisfy  their  immortal  souls.  Riches  may  bring 
pleasure,  but  they  bring  cares;  likewise  they  bring  tempta- 
tions. The  heart  that  is  clothed  over  with  purple,  under- 
neath which  all  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  comfort,  may 
ache  as  keenly  as  that  which  is  seen  throbbing  under  rags. 
You  bestow  your  gifts  on  the  poor;  "have  you  nothing 
from  Him  that  sent  you  to  me,  to  give  me  peace,"  is  the 
cry  of  many  a  man  and  woman  who  has  every  earthly 
good.  When  they  are  visited  with  disease,  the  rich  and 
poor  are  very  much  alike,  though  the  one  class  may  have 
a  little  more  comfortable  couch  than  the  other.  But  all 
are  laboring  under  spiritual  disease — the  disease  of  the 
soul,  which  is  far  more  fearful  than  the  disease  of  the 
body.  "  There  is  no  difference,  for  all  have  sinned  and 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Christians,  you  have 
the  universal  remedy;  to  your  care  it  has  been  committed, 
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Miid  woe  be  unto  you  <-p  hack  liic  medicine  from 

any  who  arc  ready  to  pen 

It  has  sometimes  IK-CM  charged  against  tlic  church,  or 
in  branches  of  it,  that  it  m-glccts  the  poor.  I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  the  accusation  is  unjust.  There 
n  exceptions,  but  the  church  lias  been  the 
best  friend  of  the  poor  in  all  ages  since  Christ  gave  the 
poor  to  the  church  as  its  special  charge.  The  gospel 
minister  is  the  minister  of  the  poor,  but  he  has  a  message 
to  the  rich  also,  who  may  be  rich  in  this  world's  goods, 
but  poor  in  the  true  riches.  I  have  often  found  that  the 
young  minister  who  will  not  wait  upon  the  rich  to  win  them 
to  Christ,  is  influenced  by  nothing  else  than  a  vulgar  pride, 
which  is  fond  of  the  flattery  of  those  beneath  him,  but  will 
not  for  Christ's  sake  wait  on  those  who  are  their  superiors. 
Among  other  learning,  our  theological  students  should 
study  to  acquire  manners  which  are  not  offensive  to  any, 
and  which  will  make  them  welcome  in  the  dwellings  of 
those  above  them  as  well  as  those  beneath  them  in  station. 
The  churches  as  a  whole,  with  many  imperfections,  have 
been  trying  to  do  their  duty  to  the  extremes  of  society,  the 
rich  and  the  helpless  poor.  There  is  an  intermediate  class, 
which  in  America  has  more  influence  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  is  the  great  middle  class,  including  our  pro- 
fessional men,  our  bankers,  merchants,  storekeepers,  farm- 
irtisans.  This  supplies  the  great  body  of 
the  members  of  the  American  churches.  Upon  this  class, 
or  rather  classes,  the  church  depends  for  its  sustenance, 
and  the  means  of  extending  its  usefulness  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  constitute  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
chui'  they  do  of  our  country.  It  is  well  that 

we  have  them  at  present.     We  must  seek  to  retain  them 
II  the   means  which  Christ   hath   put    in    our    power, 
ially  by  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  doctrine  and 
of  duty,  and  of  activity   in  benevolent    and    missionary 
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work.  But  we  must  beware  of  turning  our  churches  into 
mere  middle  class  institutions,  depending  and  looking 
solely  to  those  who  can  pay  pew  rents,  who  have  good 
dresses  for  the  Sabbath,  who  can  visit  with  the  minister 
and  the  minister's  family,  and  maintain  among  them- 
selves a  genteel  society.  Perhaps  there  is  a  temptation 
here  to  our  American  churches.  For  there  is  another 
great  class,  of  whom  I  am  to  speak  in  the  remainder  of 
this  paper.  I  am  not  to  take  up  the  labor  question, 
but  the  classes  who  labor.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  position  which  the  laboring  men  have 
in  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  not  what  I  hope  it  is  to  become.  They  earn  by 
the  toil  of  their  hands  most  of  the  wealth  which  we  pos- 
sess. They  know  this,  and  they  complain  that  their  share 
of  it  is  too  small.  I  rejoice  in  every  lawful  attempt  that 
is  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sons  of  toil.  I 
rejoice  to  hear  of  the  master,  aided  it  may  be  by  his 
wife  and  his  sons  and  daughters,  seeking  to  improve  the 
workmen  in  his  employment.  The  Queen  of  England 
has  set  the  example  in  her  dealings  with  those  under  her, 
and  is  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  ladies  in  the  old  coun- 
try. There  are  ladies,  married  and  unmarried,  with  their 
families,  all  over  this  country,  who  are  doing  a  like  work 
in  a  like  spirit.  The  ministers  of  religion  should  encour- 
age and  aid  them,  organize  and  wisely  direct  them,  and 
this  as  part  of  their  ministrations  in  the  service  of  their 
Master.  All  this  alleviates  the  evil,  but  does  not  remove  it 
or  dry  up  its  sources.  I  maintain  that  if  the  working  classes 
are  elevated  in  comfort  or  character,  it  must  be  by  them- 
selves. 

When  I  visit  a  new  country,  I  take  pleasure  in  viewing 
the  king's  palace  and  the  nobleman's  park,  but  I  also 
enter  the  houses  or  huts  of  the  common  people.  What 
scenes  of  privation  have  I  been  obliged  to  look  upon,  all 
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out  of  tin-  ordinary  traveler's  rout.-,  in  the  cabins  in  Ireland 
and  among  th'  ind.      From   my  trave 

Ilic  continent  of    F.  ti  rope  I  can  understand  how  emigrants 
should  conic  in  such  Hocks  to  this  country.      When  I  • 
a   in  \v   city,  I    admire  its   temples   and    palatial   dwe! 

hut  I  insist  on  diving  dov/n  intothe  miserable  haunts, 

in   America  as    readily   as   in    Furope,   where     comfort  is 

impossible,  and  from  which  all  decency  is  banished  by  the 

.ding  of  the  sexes,  hut  in  which  our  boys  and  girls  are 

l)ronght    up,   early   learning  vice,    to    transmit    it    to    the 

ration  following.      We  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 

the  laboring  men,  when  they  are   seeking  to  elevate  them- 

this   degraded  state.     You   say    it    is  th<  ir 

own   fault  when  they  are  in  this  condition.      This  may  1  e 

so,   but   it    is  the  office  of  the  church,    as    it  was   that   of 

Christ,  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  and   raise  those  that  are 

fallen. 

The  attempts  of  the  working  people  will  not  always    be 
wise.     The  leaders   whom    they    follow    will    not  alwr\ 
their  best   friends.      Measures  will   be  adopted    which,    so 
far  from  benefiting  them,  will  greatly  injure  them.      Mob- 
bing,   boycotting,    even    wounds    and   massacres,   will    he 
resorted    to.      Oppression  drives  wise   nun   m:;d,  and  tluy 
will  do  deeds  of  madness.   Some  will  become  fanatical,  r.nd 
persuade  themselves  that  there  can  be  no  God  ruling 
this  world,  where  such   evil    is  allowed  to  exist,      l.ut,  it 

to  a  world  with  such  scenes  in  it  that  the  Son  of  ' 

.     It  is  in  such  a  world  that  the  church    has  a    ] 
and   an  office    assigned  to  it.     It  sees  the   evil  around   it, 
and  it  must  use  all   the  means  placed    at   its   disposal   to 

•\  and  remove  it.    It  has  to  address  itself  to  both 
in  the  quarrel.      It  has   fearlessly  to   denounce-  the-    crimes 

mitted  by  tyranny  on  the  one  h:«nd,  by  lawK  I 
the   other.      Hut    its   special    duty    is    tO    pr-claim    what    is 
right   to    both  parties.      It  has  .d   commission   to 
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elevate  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  the  class  to  which  the  God-Man  belonged,  and  in 
whom  He  may  be  supposed  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest. 

When  I  was  a  citizen  of  another  country,  I  paid  a  visit  to 
America,  traveled  7,000  miles  in  it,  and  often  visited  the 
churches  incognito.  When  I  visited  your  congregations,  I 
was  often  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  them  ?"  I  an- 
swered, "I  think  much  of  them;  but  where  are  your  laboring- 
classes?"  I  put  this  question  sincerely,  not  knowing  how 
to  answer  it,  for  the  workingman  dresses  so  well  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  him  from  other  classes  Where  is 
the  laboring  man  in  our  churches  ?  is  the  question  I  am 
still  putting,  seeking  an  answer. 

One-half  certainly,  perhaps  three-fourths,  of  our  entire 
population  belong  to  the  working  class.  Are  they  in 
like  proportion  among  these  well-clothed  people  who  sit  in 
our  pews  ?  In  a  book  written  by  Mr.  Loomis,  with  an 
introduction  by  one  you  can  trust,  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  it  is 
said:  "Go  into  an  ordinary  church  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  you  see  lawyers,  merchants  and  business-men  with 
their  families;  you  see  teachers,  salesmen  and  clerks, 
and  a  certain  proportion  of  educated  mechanics  ;  but  the 
workingman  and  his  household  are  not  there.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  one  in  twenty  of  the  average  congregation  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestant  city  churches  fairly  belongs  to 
this  class;  but,  granting  the  proportion  to  be  so  great  ns 
one  in  ten,  or  one  in  five,  even  then  you  would  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  furnishing  only  one-tenth  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  congregation."*  Then  the  writer  tells  the 
story  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  who  visited  the  congregations 
of  the  City  of  Churches.  "  He  donned  the  garb  of  a  decent 
laborer  and  presented  himself  for  admission  at  each  of 
the  principal  churches  in  the  city.  At  some  he  was 

*  Modem  Cities,  by  Samuel  Lane  Loomis,  p.  82. 


I'l   i  .     \l'l  I    \l     AND    !    IBO1  1  !."• 

tl'-Mti     I    V.  Mil     ; 

(  >i!ly  OM  Of  two  gave  him  a  cordial  and,  (  vcii  then, 
a  somewhat  surprised  welcome." 

•ir  artisai  a  difficult  man  to  win  tothcchurch. 

He  is   well   educated,    intelligent;   he  toils    from    morning 
to  niijit;    "he-  o\ves  not  any  one;"  IP  ihal    he    and 

his  fellow-workmen  have  made-  the  wealth  of   the 
and    iu  t  a  very   little  share-  of   it  ;   and  lie  and  his  children 

have  to  live  sparingly,  while  they  see  abundance  of  p«. 

sions  around  them.  He  becomes  jealous  of  those  who 
fare  sumptuously  every  day,  who  have-  line  clothing,  live 
in  these  elegant  dwellings,  who  roll  in  carriages  witli 
prancing  horses,  that  threaten  to  run  over  him  as  he 
trudges  along  wearily  on  foot.  It  is  difficult  to  win  such  a 
man  to  Christ  and  his  church.  But  that  man  has  an  im- 
mortal soul.  The  command  laid  on  you  and  me 
"preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  You  who  sit  in 
these  cushioned  pews  put  money  in  the  plate  to  send  the 
••I  to  Timhuctoo.  Do  you  send  it  to  that  man 
who  lives  next  door  to  you  and  combs  your  horses  and 
works  your  garden  ?  The  command  is  laid  on  you, 
comfortable  Christian,  sitting  comfortable  there  at  your 
fireside  in  your  house  of  cedar:  "(Jo  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in."  We  min- 
isters preach  the-  gospel  to  them  that  come  to  us,  but  even 
as  Christ  was  sent  to  those  who  wen-  not  seeking  him,  so 
we  have1  to  <o>  to  those  who  will  not  come  to  us. 

I  still  ask,  What  place-  have  the  workin^men  in  our 
churches?  For  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  knowingly  to 
answer  this  question.  Since-  comin:;-  to  this  country  my 
intercourse  has  bee-n  mainly  with  students.  Than' 
C.od  and  the  yountf  men,  and  not  to  me,  I  have  been 
able  to  kce-p  tin-  students  in  the-  most  pleasant  relation- 
ship toward  the-  church,  or,  rather,  the  churches.  15: 

lelent    of  human   nature,    I    have   looked    beyond   the 
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college  walls,  and  I  think  I  see  that  the  ehnrches  and 
the  workingmen  have  not  the  confidence  in  each  otlu-r 
which  they  ought.  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  ministers  to 
win  the  hearts  of  our  laboring  men,  who  are  often  inde- 
pendent to  the  extent  of  being  proud.  I  fear  that  it  is 
especially  difficult  in  America,  where  the  laboring  classes 
are  not  so  dependent  on  the  upper  as  in  the  old  countries, 
and  where  they  know  their  rights.  They  tell  us  that 
every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  And  certainly  you 
should  not  attempt  to  enter  that  castle  by  force.  But  you 
may  knock  at  the  gate,  and  find  that  you  are  invited  to 
enter.  You  are  to  be  looking  and  waiting  for  opportuni- 
ties of  getting  access  to  them,  not  for  personal  ends, 
but  for  their  good.  They  must  be  approached  res; 
fully,  according  to  the  command,  "Honor  all  mm." 
Above  all  things  they  hate  "condescension,"  as  it  makes 
them  feel  their  inferiority.  But  there  are  ways  of  reac.h- 
ing  them. 

The  churches  of  America  must  return  to  the  old  method, 
which  has  been  from  the  beginning,  to  that  of  pastoral 
ition  first,  and  along  with  that,  of  evangelistic  visita- 
tion. Paul  reminds  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
when  he  returned  to  visit  them,  "  after  what  manner  I 
have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,"  and  have  taught  you 
"  publicly,  and  from  Jiousc  to  house."  (Acts  xx.  18-21.) 

The  great  Teacher  mingled  freely  with  the  people,  and 
was  found  giving  instruction  in  the  dwellings  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Paul,  in  sending  salutations  to  this  one  and 
that  one,  speaks  of  the  churches  which  they  had  in  their 
houses.  It  can  be  shown  that  from  the  days  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  such  visitations  have  been  kept  up  in  all 
living  churches. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  bring  accusations  against  the  Ameri- 
can churches,  that  some  of  them  have  very  much  given 
up  this  systematic  visitation.  It  is  now  thirty-five  years 


I  A I .    A  M  >  11? 

up  my  pastoral    v,  I  I    the 

intervening   period,    with    keen  interest,     on     the    OIK 
two  .-.<  ek  1      pel  '.    10    \  i  ;iing  my   i)eoj)Ic,    - 

inonly  one  clay  in  visiting  the  families,  and  another 
day  in  visiting  the  sick  and  aged.  I  lia  .  1  through 

diversified  scenes  since,  but  I  look  back  beyond  them, 
with  deep  emotion,  to  the  mother  with  the  babe  on  her 
lap, and  the  other  children  >n  stools  around  her, 

and  the  talk  I  had  with  them.  Often  did  the  tears  trickle 
down  the  mother's  ch  >ke  to  them  as  immor- 

tal beings  who  might  live  together   and   love  together  for- 
1    did    not    always    see    the  father  during  the  day, 
but  I  met  him  it  back   in  the    evening  to  hold  "a 

church  in  the   house,"  and  he  thanked  me   for  the    inter- 

liich  I  had  taken  in  the  young  man,  his  son.  I  am 
moved  when  I  recall  these  family  scenes.  1  think  1  shall 
be  able  to  recognize  some  of  these  people  in  heaven,  and 
that  possibly  they  will  welcome  me  there. 

A  minister  will  not  be  able  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his 
people  unless  he  visits  among  them.  1  remember  that 
when  I  began  to  preach  I  had  about  twenty  carefully  pre- 
pared sermons.  lUit  some  fifteen  of  them  would  not  preach  ; 
they  were  not  fitted  to  move  men  and  women,  and  I 
burned  them.  I  never  learned  to  preach  till  1  visited 
among  my  people;  they  encouraged  the  young  man  with 
a  ruddy  countenance,  and  they  opened  their  hearts  to 
me.  The  workingman  spoke  of  his  difficulties  in  making 
the  ends  meet,  and  the  dying  man  committed  his  children 
•-.  and  grandmother  thanked  me  for  my  kindness  in 
king  her  grandson  in  my  Bible  No  part  of  a 

minister's  life  is   so    rich   in    memories   as   these    pastoral 

tions,      1  had   sometimes  difficulties   in  winning 
tain  self-sufficient  and  sulky  men,  but  I  waited  for  oppor- 
tunit;  '       linetl   the   husband    by  the  wife, 

more  frequently  the  father   by  the  children.      I   remember 
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one  tradesman  of  skill  and  character,  who  shied  all  my 
attempts  to  bring  him  to  church.  But  I  kept  my  eye 
upon  him,  and  the  fit  time  came.  He  and  his  family  wen- 
prostrated  by  malignant  and  infectious  fever.  I  was  with 
him  and  his  family  daily,  and,  thanks  to  (!i>d,  when  he 
recovered,  he  was  won  to  Christ  and  his  church. 


RELATION     OF   THE    CHURCH    TO 

THE  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 

QUESTION. 

BY  HON.  SETH  LOW,  OF  BROOKLYN. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  deal  with  a  question  as  large 
as  tliis,  in  all  its  aspects,  within  the  proper  limits  of  a  short 
address.  It  will  be  in  line  with  the  central  thought  of 
this  Conference,  I  think,  if  I  attempt  to  define  as  dis- 
tinctly as  I  can,  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  large  by  a  consideration  of  it  along  the  line  of 

organized  capital  and  organized  labor.     This  is  the  char- 

and  dominating  aspect  of  the  question  in  our 
time  and  in  this  land.  If  we  may  take  a  hopeful  view 
here,  all  is  well.  If  not,  then  is  our  case  sad  indeed. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  this  question  in  our 
own  country,  we  must  not  forget  that  here  every  citizen 
is  a  voter.  Two  facts,  there-fore,  strike  us  at  once.  They 
are  so  patent  we  cannot  fail  to  see  them.  They  seem  at 
first  sight  so  antagonistic  that  they  puzzle  and  bewilder  us. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  in- 
dividual has  counted  for  so  much;  on  the  other,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  individua-1  has  counted  lor 
so  little.  Politically,  at  the  present  time  in  this  country, 
the  citi/rn.  i  •  titled  to  hi*  \ 

He    may,    upon  election    day,  if    he  wishes,  negative   the 

11.' 
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judgment  and  the  preference  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  any  official  to  be  chosen.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  many  respects,  is  the  most 
powerful  ruler  in  the  world.  In  the  matter  of  appointments 
and  patronage,  I  suppose  him  to  be  quite  the  most  pow- 
erful ruler.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  a  new 
president,  the  vote  of  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land  is  as 
powerful  as  his.  Side  by  side  with  this  spectacle  of  Un- 
political power  of  the  individual,  we  seem  to  see  the  indi- 
vidual, as  a  factor  in  the  business  concerns  of  men,  dis- 
appearing quite  as  strikingly.  The  individual  capitalist  is 
disappearing  in  the  corporation;  the  individual  laborer  is 
disappearing  in  the  Trades  Union  or  in  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  first  question  that  rises  to  our  lips,  in  the 
presence  of  these  strangely  different  tendencies  of  the  time, 
surely,  is,  What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  possible  that,  after 
the  race  has  struggled  for  so  many  centuries  to  make  the 
individual  politically  free,  to  secure  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity and  impulse  for  growth  involved  in  political  and 
individual  freedom— is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  individu- 
ality is  to  be  lost  by  indirection,  through  the  corporation 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Trades  Union  on  the  other  ?  I 
do  not  think  so.  This  strange  contrast  is  only  a  new  illus- 
tration— the  illustration  of  our  own  times — of  that  great 
law  which  is  powerful  in  social  as  well  as  in  physical  life 
—the  opposition  of  forces.  Were  it  not  for  gravity,  the 
revolution  of  the  globe  would  throw  us  all  violently  into 
space;  were  it  not  for  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  gravity 
would  fasten  us  to  the  earth.  By  the  opposition  of  these 
two  forces,  the  equilibrium  is  adjusted  so  nicely  that  a 
fly  can  walk.  Were  it  not  for  conservatism  among  men, 
progress  would  always  be  revolutionary;  were  it  not  for 
liberalism,  conservatism  would  make  society  stagnant. 
By  the  opposition  of  these  two  forces,  wherever  the  equilib- 
rium is  maintained,  social  progress  is  both  steady  and 
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orderly.     If  my  premise  !>»•  us,    then, 

first  of  all,  not  to  In-  alarmed  by  the  apparent  difficulties 
which   confront    us,  owing  to  ti  c  in  our  midst  of 

these  two  antagonistic  tendencies.  What  we  are  to  do  is 
to  find  their  equilibrium.  So  considered,  neither  ten- 
dency can  be  spared.  Together  they  furnish,  instead  of 
ground  for  fear,  the  best  ground  for  hope  that  the  transi- 
tion of  society  from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  will  be  a 
movement  towards  better  and  more  permanent  conditions. 
It  often  has  been  shown  that  the  last  fifty  years  have 
witnessed  a  revolution  throughout  the  civili/ed  world,  in 
the  methods  of  communication,  in  the  methods  of  travel, 
ly  also  in  the  manner  of  living,  greater  than  can  be 
traced  through  century  to  century,  from  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history  down  to  this  epoch.  Men  say  that 
this  is  the  result  of  the  great  advances  made  during  the 
last  fifty  years  in  physical  science.  No  doubt  it  is;  but  it 
is  important  to  notice  that  the  fullness  of  time  did  wot 
come  for  science  until  human  history  had  reached  the 
point  where  these  two  antagonistic  tendencies  touching 
the  individual  had  become,  both  of  them,  ready  for  their 
consummation.  In  other  words,  that  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  happened  as  to  society,  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  printing.  Only  when  the 
type  had  been  individualized,  only  when  each  type  came 
to  represent  a  single  letter,  was  the  era  of  combination 
reached.  So  now,  as  I  conceive,  we  have  reached  in 
human  society,  and  in  this  country  in  its  highest  form, 
tlie  era  of  combination.  That  this  depends  largely  upon 
the  individuali/ing  of  the  man,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
where  the  individual  is  freest,  politically,  there  also  the 
ii/ation,  both  of  labor  ami  of  capital,  is  most  com- 
plete. Some  one  has  said  that  when  printing  was  di- 

.  it    seemed   as  though  "a  new  fiat  for  light  had  gone 
forth  from  the  lips  of  the  Almighty."      Does  it  not  seem 
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as  one  reflects  upon  the  mighty  changes  which  have  been 
wrought  since  the  hidden  forces  of  nature  were  placed 
at  the  service  of  combining  society — does  it  not  seem  as 
though,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  time  was  already  upon 
us  when  the  Lord  "  will  make  all  things  new  "?  For  this, 
at  least,  may  be  said:  Combination  implies  community  of 
interests;  it  is  not  utter  selfishness.  So  that  wha 
selfish  abuses  may  be  traced  to  it,  are  abuses  working 
in  defiance  of  its  own  fundamental  law. 

If  this  be  a  correct  conception  of  our  own  times,  it 
follows,  does  it  not,  that  combinations  among  working- 
men,  and  combination  among  capitalists,  the  Tracks 
Union  and  the  Corporation,  are  in  no  necessary  sense 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  any  more  than  gravity  working 
upon  us  is  antagonistic  to  gravity  working  upon  our  an- 
tipodes. They  simply  are  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  force,  the  force  which  emphasizes  the  interdepend- 
ence of  society,  as  against  the  individualizing  forces  of 
popular  government.  The  forces  which  work  in  society 
are  like  the  physical  forces  of  the  universe,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least,  that  they  operate  according  to  fixed  law. 
The  problem  of  mankind  as  to  both  kinds  of  forces  is  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  their  operation.  Until  this  is  done, 
the  same  force  which  is  waiting  to  be  our  servant,  baffles, 
perplexes,  troubles  us.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the 
law  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  by  experimentation  and 
study.  The  present  relation  between  labor  and  capital 
in  this  country  seems  to  me  simply  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  yet  perfectly  learned  the  laws  which 
control  these  new  forces  that  are  expressing  themselves 
in  combinations  of  labor  and  capital  alike.  People  have 
said,  "Labor  must  combine  because  capital  combines," 
and  instantly  there  has  arisen  an  unmistakable  sense  of 
antagonism  between  the  two  forms  of  organization.  The 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  this  is  not  the  reason 
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why  labor  combines.  In  the  present  age  labor  would 
combine  even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  capital  did  not. 
Combined  labor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  make  the  same 
demands  of  the  individual  employer  as  it  makes  of  the 
corporation.  The  two  form  .bination,  the  combina- 

tion of  capital  and  the  combination  of  labor,  are  not  au- 
tistic; they  are  only  different  expressions  of  the  same 
force.  This  fact  is  of  the  utmost  consequence.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  laid  to  heart  both  by  the  capi- 
talist and  by  the  laborer.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  many  of 
the  troubles  which  have  marked  in  recent  years  the  so- 
called  conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  Two  results 
should  flow  from  it  ;  the  belief  that  the  tendency  towards 
combined  action  on  the  part  either  of  capital  or  of  labor 
is  not  to  be  regretted  ;  and  the  earnest  purpose  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  which  govern  this  tendency,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  limit  of  safety  in  it. 

It  is  clear  that  great  mistakes  mark  the  progress  of 
ty,  hitherto,  towards  completer  organization  both 
along  the  lines  of  capital  and  of  labor.  I  cannot  see 
that  one  form  of  combination  -is  more  free  from  just 
blame  than  the  other.  The  directors  of  corporations 
have  ridden  over  the  minority  rough-shod.  They  have 
organ i/ed  subsidiary  corporations  for  their  own  benefit, 
to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  parent  concern.  They  have 
managed,  with  as  little  thought  as  possible,  for  the  interest 
of  stockholders  not  in  sympathy  with  the  direction.  The 
directors  of  labor  organizations  have  been  equally  regard- 
less of  the  interest  of  their  minority.  Strikes  have  been 
ordered  contrary  to  their  interests,  and  generally  their 
rights  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  power  of  the 
majority.  Individual  laborers  arc  persecuted,  and  denied 
the  right  to  earn  their  own  living  except  by  permission  of 
the  orgam/ation,  and  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  it.  All 
these  sorts  of  troubles,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted. 
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sins  of  capitalists  against  capitalists,  and  of  labor  against 
labor.  It  is  only  the  old  story  under  the  modern  form  of 
combination,  of  the  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 
It  perhaps  is  not  out  of  place  to  say,  on  this  occasion, 
that  if  the  sins  of  this  kind  which  labor  commits  against 
labor  seem  to  be  largely  chargeable  to  foreign-born  citi- 
zens, the  exactly  parallel  class  of  wrongs  which  capital 
commits  against  capital  cannot  be  so  disposed  of.  They 
reveal  the  tendency  to  precisely  the  same  sort  and  manner 
of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  native  born.  I  point  this  out 
in  passing,  because  we  want  to  be  as  frank  with  reference 
to  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  as  we  are  in  regard  to  the 
mote  in  our  brother's  eye. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  faults  chargeable  equally  to 
buth  kinds  of  combination,  which  in  each  case  pass  beyond 
their  own  lines.  The  corporation  has  debauched  legisla- 
tures and  corrupted  judges.  It  has  employed  the  best 
legal  talent  to  be  obtained,  to  enable  it,  while  keeping 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  to  circumvent  its  purpose.  It 
has  acted  as  though  the  community  had  no  rights  which  a 
corporation  might  not  violate,  provided  it  could  do  so  with- 
out a  personal  liability  on  the  part  of  its  manager.  The 
labor  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  has  assaulted  society 
in  ways  as  dangerous  and  as  far-reaching.  By  its  doc- 
trine of  sympathetic  strikes,  it  has  made  the  innocent 
sutler  far  and  wide.  It  has  attempted  to  take  society  by 
the  throat,  in  response  to  its  motto,  "  An  injury  to  one 
is  the  concern  of  all."  The  difficulty  is  not  with  the 
motto,  but  with  its  application.  Once  adopted  by  society 
as  a  whole,  the  motto  need  not  be  challenged.  Taken  as 
a  watchword  by  one  section  of  society  against  all  others, 
it  threatens  to  divide  every  community  into  hostile  camps. 
All  wrongs  of  this  type,  whether  practiced  by  the  capitalist 
or  the  laborer,  are  not  wrongs  of  capital  against  labor,  or 
of  labor  against  capital  ;  they  are  wrongs  in  each  case 
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against    society  ;is  a  whole,    perpetrated   under  the   forms 

of  organization.     Every  good  citizen,  whether  lie  !><•  a 

capitalist  or  a   laborer,  is   hound   to  denounce  and    i 
both  equally,  whether  the  wrong  proceeds  from  capital  or 
from   labor. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  evident  we  have  not 
touched  directly  upon  any  influence  which  tends  to 
strengthen  the  impression  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  that  labor  must  organize  because 
capital  does.  There  is,  however,  one  particular  in  which 
the  adoption  of  the  corporate  form  by  capital  has  affected 
importantly  and  directly  its  relation  to  labor.  The 
employer,  under  the  corporate  form,  is  no  longer  the 
individual  with  his  human  sympathies,  and  his  close, 
personal  contact  with  those  whom  he  employs.  The 
employer  is  actually  a  Lody  corporate,  without  soul  and 
without  conscience.  Hoards  of  directors,  filled  with  the 
thought  that  in  fact  they  are  trustees,  too  often  have  be- 
lieved that  their  trust  on  behalf  of  the  stockholders  was  a 
moneyed  trust  simply.  They  have  felt  under  obligations 
to  get  the  most  labor  for  the  least  pay.  They  have  not 
always  felt  under  obligations  to  protect  the  reputation  of 
their  stockholders  for  fair  dealing  and  regard  for  those  in 
their  employ.  So  much  has  this  been  so,  that  I  have  heard 
it  said  a  man  would  rather  work  for  the  meanest  individual 
he  ever  knew  than  for  the  best  corporation.  Literally 
taken,  this,  no  doubt,  is  an  exaggeration.  In  effect,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  statement  misstates  what  thus  far  has 
been  the  tendency.  Perhaps  I  am  too  hopeful,  but  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  this  tendency  is  less  strong  than  it 
was.  Our  large  railroad  corporations,  for  example,  seem 
to  me  to  be  growing,  even  if  slowly,  to  quite  a  new  and 
larger  conception  of  their  duty  to  their  employees.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  to  my  argument  that  this  result  has 
.  reached  in  great  measure  through  compulsion  from 
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the  labor  organizations.  We  are  concerned,  for  the 
moment,  only  with  the  fact;  only  with  the  ultimate  it-suit 
to  society  of  combination  both  of  labor  and  of  capital.  II 
I  am  right,  it  is  chiefly  in  its  attitude  as  an  employer, 
therefore,  that  combined  capital  has  given  the  impression 
of  hostility  to  labor.  It  is  here  also,  if  anywhere,  that 
that  impression  may  be  most  largely  removed. 

In  one  other  respect  I  think  the  action  of  combined 
capital  has  strengthened  this  impression.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  combined  capital  in  its  simplest  form,  in  the 
single  corporation.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment  in  its 
further  development,  where  many  corporations  combine  in 
a  pool  or  a  trust.  Every  such  combination  seeks,  diivetly, 
only  the  good  of  the  stockholders.  Who  ever  heard  of 
one  being  formed  to  enable  the  combination  to  pay  higher 
wages,  or  to  provide  better  accommodations  for  their 
workmen  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
artificial  price  so  obtained  being  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  labor  ?  So  long  as  such  combinations  think  of  the 
stockholders  only,  capital  must  not  wonder  that  it  ei 
the  antagonism  of  labor,  and  incurs  the  ill-will  of  so< 
so  far  as  society  is  not  a  direct  sharer  in  the  benefits. 
These  two  points  seem  to  me  to  be  the  principal  ones,  where 
capital  in  its  organized  form  has  been  in  direct  conflict 
with  labor  in  our  own  day.  Unhappily,  the  antagonism 
here  has  been  direct  enough  and  potent  enough  to  account 
in  large  measure  for  the  prevalent  feeling  on  the  part  of 
labor,  that  labor's  relations  to  capital  must  be  and  can  be, 
safely,  only  for  self-defense  and  for  aggression.  So  long 
as  this  feeling  lasts  on  both  sides,  it  is  aggravated  as  much 
by  the  attitude  of  labor  as  by  the  attitude  of  capital.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  I  think  it  is  only  a 
passing  phase.  The  first  impulse  with  both  forms  of 
organization — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  both  are 
comparatively  new — has  been  to  try  their  strength.  They 
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try  it.  upon  each  other,  and  they  try  it  upon  society.      I 

struggles  constitute  the  experience  l>y  which,  in  time,  both 
forms  of  organization  will  learn  the  limits  of  their  power 
and  the  laws  Of  their  Own  usefulness.  If  I  am  right,  the 
remedy  for  this  feeling  of  antagonism  lies  in  a  clia 
bearing  on  the  part  of  tlie  corporation  towards  labor, 
whereby  every  thought  for  the  stockholder  shall  involve  a 
thought  for  the  laborer,  every  benefit  for  the  stockholders 
some  benefit  for  the  laborer.  Kvery  such  change  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation,  I  cannot  doubt,  will  be  responded 
to,  in  time,  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  attitude 
of  labor. 

Tin-  tendencies  of  our  times  in  other  directions  have 
augmented  the  difficulty  which  would  have  been  trouble- 
some enough  in  any  case.  The  great  improvements  in 
machinery,  the  development  of  steam  and  electricity  as 
servant  forces,  have  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  power  of  production.  This  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  subdivision  of  labor,  which  has  made  the  occupation 
of  the  individual  workman  less  and  less  interesting.  Instead 
of  one  man  making  a  shoe,  and  enjoying  the  range  of 
occupation  and  thought  involved  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  process,  sixty  men  now  make  sixty  different  parts,  each 
man's  work,  in  most  instances,  being  as  mechanical  as 
that  of  the  machine  he  tends.  Is  it  not  fortunate  for  his 
manhood  and  for  society  that  the  man  who  is  thus  made 
a  machine  has  become,  in  the  realms  of  politics,  more  and 
more  a  man  ?  This  belittling  of  the  life  which  has  come 
to  so  many  workmen  has  aggravated,  I  do  not  doubt, 
their  sense  of  antagonism  to  capital.  The  same  influences 
which  have  reduced  the  workingman  in  his  daily  scope 
have  widened  indescribably  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
of  capital.  lias  capital  appreciated  as  it  should  the 
responsibility  and  the  duty  which  come  \\ith  the  privilc. 
the  duty,  as  Ruskin  puts  it,  "of  living  belfry  and  rampart  " 
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— the  duty  to  awaken  and  to  defend  ?  I  do  not  think 
envy  is  a  stronger  force  to-day  than  it  always  has  been. 
I  inferences  of  condition  count  for  something,  no  doubt. 
But  the  only  antagonisms  which  are  dangerous  are  those 
which  spring  from  grievances  which  are  genuine. 

With  this  statement  of  the  case  before  us,  we  now  are 
ready  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  question  we  have  been  discussing.  Whatever 
it  be,  it  must  be  a  relation  to  individuals.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  still,  as  of  old,  is  a  little  leaven,  leavening  the 
whole  lump.  I  hope  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
church  has  no  mission  to  bemoan,  nor  to  fight  against 
tendencies  to  combination,  cither  on  the  part  of  labor  or  of 
capital.  The  laws  which  these  tendencies  obey  are  as 
inexorable  as  the  tides  of  the  sea.  In  their  eiiec  t  on 
individuals  they  may  appear  sometimes  to  be  cruel.  They 
are  cruel  only  as  the  waves  are  cruel ;  these  drown  the 
innocent  babe  as  readily  as  the  strong,  bad  man  ;  but  the 
same  waves  which  drown  some,  float  multitudes  to  homes 
and  happiness  and  rest.  The  church  should  rather  rejoice, 
I  think,  that  these  tendencies  are  absolutely  hostile  to  utter 
selfishness.  Through  the  corporation,  the  large  stock- 
holder of  necessity  gives  opportunity  and  advantage  to  the 
small  stockholder.  Through  the  Trades  Union,  the 
average  man  fares  better  than  before.  So  far  as  both 
are  true  to  the  law  of  their  own  being,  they  illustrate 
one  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Christian  faith — 
that  a  man  may  not  live  for  himself  alone.  It  is  precisely 
here  that  the  church's  mission  begins.  These  organizations, 
in  their  management,  must  be  made  unselfish.  Although 
in  them  the  individual  in  a  certain  sense  is  lost,  nevertheless 
they  are  controlled  by  individuals.  The  church  must  teach 
all  such  to  be  just,  to  be  generous,  to  be  upright.  It  is 
her  old  mission  to  preach  to  the  strong  that  they  shall 
not  oppress  the  weak.  Let  her  preach  to  the  capitalist 
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and    to    tin;    laborer    alike,  her    old   lesson    of    individual 
responsibility.      Let  her  pn-ach  to  both  that    the  corporate 
or  organi/cd  form  has   not  lessened   but    rather   incn 
this  responsibility  by  so  much  as  it  has   increased    their 
power.    Let  the  church  teach  that  a  director  is  a  trustee, 
and  not  at  all   a   man   who  has  the  inside  track,   and   a 
trustee  not  in    point  of  money  only,  but  also  in  point  of 
honor,  that  the   good    name   and    the  good  fame  of  his 
stockholders  suffer  not  from  selfish  disregard  of  the  men  in 
their    employ.       Let  the  church  teach  equally   that  the 
manager  of  the  labor  organization  also  is  a  trustee,   that 
he   has   no  right   to    lead   his   followers  to  disregard   the 
rights  of  others  in  their  efforts  to   establish   their   own. 
Let  the  church   see  to  it  that  her  mouth  is  not  stopped 
by  gags  of   gold.     Let    her   denounce   the   wrong-doings 
against  society  of  the  wealthy  capitalist,  in  his  control   of 
organizations,  as  warmly  as  it  denounces  the  wrongs  done 
by    organized    labor.       Let  the   church  openly  give  her 
sympathy  to    flesh   and    blood    rather    than    to    dollars 
and    cents  ;    but    because    she     does    so,    let    her    de- 
nounce the  wrongs  done  in  the   name  of  labor  as  brave- 
ly as  she  denounces  the  wrongs  done  by   capital.     And 
finally,  let  the  church  teach  with  increasing  earnestness 
that  duty  and  responsibility  go  with  privilege,  that  those 
who  have  received   much  from  the  community  owe  the 
community  much.     So   shall  the  leaven  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine of  human  brotherhood  tend  more  and  more  towards 
its    longed-for    consummation  —  the    realization    of   that 
divine-  ideal  in  the  affairs  of  men  when  it  may  be  said,  not 
only  that  an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of   all,  but  that 
the  good  of  all  is  the  constant  concern  of  every  one. 


THE  CITY  AS  A  PERIL. 

BY  REV.  DANIEL  DORCHESTER,  D.  D., 
OF  BOSTON. 

Massed  populations  cannot  dwell  in  obscurity.  They 
are  the  radiating  centres  of  national  life. 

Tlu-  rural  sections  get,  not  merely  their  fashions,  hut 
tlu-ir  social  customs  .nul  mold  of  character  from  the  cities. 
Cities  arc  moral  hat  tie-grounds,  potent  determining  factors 
of  moral  progress.  The  problem  of  the  cities  is,  tlu-re- 
for«,  <>n<  of  the  leading  problems  of  our  civilization. 
I'lulerour  peculiar  civil  polity,  the  solution  must  come 
from  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  the  process  of 
M!  t -government,  grounded  in  intelligence  and  true  virtue. 

I  »ut  first  we  need  to  understand  the  perils  of  the  cities. 
To  unfold  these  in  part  (for  it  can  be  only  partially  done, 
within  the  limits  assigned  me  to-day)  is  my  present  task. 
Those  who  follow,  I  trust,  will  discuss  other  phases  of  the 
question. 

I. PERIL    FROM    RAPID    GROWTHS   OF    POPULATIONS. 

The  tendency  to  a  congestion  of  populations  has  been 
one  of  the  marked  phenomena  of  all  history,  from  the  days 
of  Babel  to  the  present  time.  The  teeming  populations 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Carthage,  Syracuse  and  Rome,  the 
cities  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  are  only  a  few  of  the  more 
notable  of  the  great  centres  of  the  olden  times.  Nor  in 
our  day  are  these  large  aggregations  of  humanity  confined 
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to  Christian  nations.  Availing  ourselves,  as  well  as  we 
can,  of  tin-  very  imperfect  data  of  non-Christian  countries, 
\ve  find  China  with  66  cities,  whose  populations  exceed 
50,000  ;  20  exceeding  250,000  ;  and  4  exceeding  1,000,- 
ooo.  India  has  25  exceeding  100,000,  and  5  exceeding 
250,000.  Even  in  Africa,  25  cities  exceed  50,000,  and 
6,  100,000.  Japan,  with  a  total  population  of  36,000,000, 
holds  2,000,000  in  12  cities  of  50,000  and  upwards.  FA*CII 
the  Kast  Indian  Archipelago  reports  five  cities  ranging 
from  50,000  to  160,000  inhabitants.  And  many  entirely 
barbarous  countries  arc  crowded  with  swarming  masses,  liv- 
ing in  (-lose  contact,  though  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  organ- 
ized as  communities. 

I'.iit  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  conditions  of  the 
higher  Christian  civilizations  furnish  the  impulse,  and  also 
the  facilities  for  larger  concentrations  of  population. 
While,  in  Japan,  one  in  18  of  the  population  are  in  cities 
of  50,  ooo  and  upwards;  in  France,  the  rate  is  one  in  7.5; 
in  the  United  States,  one  in  7  ;  and  in  Great  Britain,  with 
her  more  limited  territorial  area,  one  in  2.7  inhabitants. 

In  the  United  States  these  large  aggregations  of  people 
have  been  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  the  unparal- 
leled extent  of  our  national  area.  While  the  inhabitants 
have  been  spreading  out  into  the  new  Territories,  filling 
up  vast  solitudes  with  new,  organized  communities,  so  that 
in  the  last  nine  decades  the  thirteen  States  increased  to 
38,  and  nine  great  Territories  are  rapidly  maturing  to  the 
condition  of  States,  at  the  same  time  the  growth  of  the  city 
populations  has  been  even  more  wonderful. 

At  the  opening  of  this  century,  only  six  communities  of 
8,000  inhabitants  and  over  were  registered  in  our  national 
census  ;  the  last  census  numbered  286,  with  22.5  percent 
«>f  the  total  population  of  the  country.  The  table  of  the 
"  Fifty  Principal  Cities,"  in  the  last  two  censuses  of  the 
United  States,  have  afforded  very  impressive  exhibr 
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this  important  part  of  our  national  life.  Taking  the  table 
for  1880,  and  constructing  similar  tables*  for  the  same 
cities,!  in  1870,  1860,  1850,  and  1840,  we  have  a  -<><'(! 
basis  for  inquiry  and  deduction.  Forty  years  is  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  for  testing  the  questions  involved. 
There  are  so  many  temporary  ebbs  and  flows,  that  shorter 
periods  do  not  afford  satisfactory  basis  for  broad  and 
wise  generalizations. 

The  population  of  these  fifty  cities,  in  forty  years, 
increased  sixfold,  while  that  of  the  whole  country  increas- 
ed threefold,  or  from  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
of  the  country  in  1840,  to  15.5  per  cent,  in  1880.  At  tin 
same  time  the  other  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards  increased  in  an  even  larger  relative  ratio,  tlioii-h 
in  much  smaller  aggregates. 

When  we  examine  the  relative  increase  of  these  fifty 
cities  in  each  separate  decade,  we  find  the  ratio  steadily 
declining.  The  gain  from  184010  1850,  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  1840,  was  78  per  cent.;  from  1850  to  1860,  upon 
the  population  of  1850,  was  62  per  cent.;  from  1860  to 
1870,  upon  the  population  of  1860,  was  44  per  cent;  from 
1870  to  1880,  upon  the  population  of  1870,  was  37  per 
cent. 

This  peculiar  exhibit  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  bases 
on  which  the  percentage  is  calculated  in  each  successive 
period,  but  not  altogether.  The  actual  increase  also  rela- 
tively diminishes,  and  likewise  the  percentage  of  gain  on 
the  whole  population  of  the  country.  In  each  previous 
decade,  the  increase  of  gain  on  the  whole  population  of 
the  country  ranged  from  two  to  two  and  seven-tenths  per 

*  See  pp.  743,  744  of  the  forthcoming  volume  by  the  author,  enti- 
tled, "  Christianity  in  the  United  States,  From  the  First  Settlement 
to  the  Present  Time."  Phillips  &  Hunt,  805  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  SYO.  795  pp. 

f  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  and  a  few  others  which  did 
not  exist  in  1840,  are  introduced  at  later  dates. 
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Cent  ;  but  from  1870  to  1880  it  was  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  one  per  cent. 

While  the  relative  increase  of  the  fifty  largest  cities  has 
thus  declined,  during  the  past  forty  years,  that  of  the  rural 
populations  outside  of  all  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and 
upwards,  if  we  except  the  decade  of  the  Civil  War,  has 
remained  nearly  uniform,  being  29  per  cent,  in  the  first 
two,  and  27  per  cent,  in  the  last.  But  this  rural  popula- 
tion is  all  the  while  concentrating  more  and  more  in  newly 
forming  centres,  soon  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  cities,  thus 
enhancing  the  importance  of  the  great  problem  of  the 
cities. 

The  fact  of  the  great  and  rapid  growth  of  these  centres 
of  population  is  not,  in  itself,  an  unmixed  peril.  It  has 
its  ail  vantages,  bringing  people  near  together,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  reached,  and  making  Christian  labors  less 
obtrusive  and  open  to  carping  criticism.  I  give  a  typical 
tart  :  Said  a  young  lady,  a  Sunday-school  teacher  in  the 
country,  "If  my  dozen  scholars  were  in  a  city,  I  could 
xive  them.  I  could  more  readily  see  them  than  now,  scat- 
tered as  they  are  over  many  square  miles,  and  I  could 
bring  my  influence  to  bear  upon  them,  without  exciting 
the  gossip  and  opposition  I  now  encounter,  from  people 
who  know  every  move  I  make."  In  foreign  missionary 
addresses,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  reference  to 
the  immense  populations  of  Bombay,  Siam  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  globe,  crowded  into  small  areas  and  speaking 
one  language,  as  an  encouraging  fact,  facilitating  the  work 
of  evangelization. 

The  question  of  peril  connected  with  the  large  cities 
starts  from  this  point — the  rapid  growth  of  the  populations 
producing  great  demands  for  religious  provision.  The 
danger  is  that  churches,  Sunday-schools  and  other  religious 
facilities  will  not  be  multiplied  sufficiently;  that  the  number 
of  the  religious  teachers  and  Christian  people,  with  their 
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varied  religious  offices,  will  be  inadequate  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  these  thriving  communities  ;  or  that,  in  the 
changes  of  the  population  which  often  take  place,  from 
the  centres  to  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  the  older  sections 
will  be  left  unsupplied  with  churches  and  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  To  follow  up  the  growth  of  these  great  cities, 
to  furnish  them  with  religious  influences,  to  make  lodg- 
ments of  Christian  truth  in  the  hearts  of  these  intensely 
surging  masses,  and  capture  and  hold  them  to  Christianity, 
is  a  task  of  no  small  magnitude. 

II. — PERIL  FROM  LARGE  ACCESSIONS  OF  VICIOUS  CLASSES. 

The  manifold,  large,  corrupt  elements  concentrating  in 
the  cities  produce  hideous  congestions  uf  evil,  for  such  the 
slums  may  be  characterized.  These  reinforcements  come 
from  several  sources. 

Our  rural  districts  send  valuable  additions  of  virtue, 
intelligence,  enterprise  and  real  stamina  ;  but  other  cl;. 

very  different  type  pour  into  the  cities — uneasy,  rest- 
less, roving  adventurers,  needy  and  greedy  men  and 
women,  thriftless  families,  many  weary  of  the  sweat  of 
honest  toil,  many  whose  growing  vi<  iousness  shuns  the 
light  and  gaze  of  village  streets,  others  whose  ovcniKi 
ing  propensities  to  evil  break  from  the  restraints  of  said 
communities  and  seek  large  indulgence  ;  others  tleeing 
from  the  wreck  of  better  fortunes,  and  others  from  the 
wreck  of  character.  With  such  tides  pouring  into  them, 
portions  of  the  cities  become  large  festering,  fermenting 
slums. 

Commerce,  with  its  great  advantages,  brings  serious  dis- 
advantages to  the  large  maritime  cities.  With  their  widely 
extended  commercial  intercommunication  with  the  whole 
world,  there  comes  familiarity  with  the  vices  of  the  nations 
— an  enlarged  community  of  vice.  The  great  seaports 
absorb  the  concentrated  vices  of  the  world,  and,  in  these 
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clays  of  quick  and  easy  transit,  the  inland  cities  and  rural 
towns  arc  easily  inoculated  with  every  evil  virus  known  in 
the  world-wide  community  of  iniquity.  We  have  quaran- 
tine protection  against  foreign  pestilences,  but  none  against 

gn  vices. 

Furthermore  the  law  of  growth  inheres  in  sin.  Large 
aggregates  of  vicious  characters  intensify  evil,  and  produce 
monstrous  developments  of  iniquity.  Thus  large  cities 
•me  the  strongholds  of  devildom,  where  "  Satan's  seat 
is,"  and  saloonocracy,  prostitution,  gambling  and  a  long  list 
of  nameless  wrongs  are  rampant.  Crime  multiplies,  thrives, 
claims  and  often  receives  immunity.  Lechery  riots  and 
putrefies  ;  groggeries  and  other  dens  keep  open  on  Sun- 
days in  the  face  of  worthless  officials  ;  filthy  performances 
aie  allowed  to  draw  crowded  houses;  and  elaborately 
furnished  gambling  hells  flourish  unnoticed.  The  slums 
are  labels  of  moral  confusion,  of  manifold  tongues  and 
manifold  crimes,  in  crowding  regiments,  besieging  and 
beating  back  law  and  order.  These  terribly  lapsed  masses 
seem  utterly  void  of  hope  or  desire  for  elevation,  indiffer- 
ent to  imitation  and  instruction,  and  defiant  toward 
nstrance  and  warning. 

III. — PERIL    FROM    THE    SALOON. 

This   topic   requires  treatment   here,  inasmuch   as   the 
saloon  holds  the  centre  of  its  power   in   the  cities.     But 
inasmuch  as  this  topic  is  to  be  specially  treated  as  a  dis 
tinct  part  of  the   programme,  I  will  omit   the  discussion 
of  it. 

IV. — THE    PERIL    OF    MISRULE. 

The  American  policy  of  rule  by  the  people  is  being  put 
to  a  severe  test.  Some  time  ago  we  became  familiar  with 
the  phrase  "ring-rule"  ;  but  we  have  passed  far  down 
beyond  that,  and  now  hear  much  of  "gang-rule"  and 
"thug-rule."  In  some  cities  a  large  part  of  the  primary 
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meetings  are  held  in  low  saloons,  which  good  citizens  will 
not  enter;  and  hence  the  administration  of  city  affairs  is 
determined  by  the  lowest  and  most  corrupt  elements  of  the 
population.  The  aldermen  and  councilmen  thus  nominated 
and  elected,  with  the  police  appointed  by  them,  become  a 
corrupt  ring,  dominated  by  political  and  personal  consid- 
erations, the  base-line  of  which  is  subserviency,  and  all 
questions  of  character  and  intelligence  are  eliminated.  The 
police  of  some  cities,  while  comprising  many  persons  enti- 
tled to  much  praise,  often  include  others  of  brutal  instincts, 
incapable  of  using  properly  the  formidable  weapons  and 
authority  which  the  law  places  in  their  hands.  Political 
service  or  the  recommendations  of  saloon-keepers  too 
often  determine  the  appointment  of  police.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  wolves  selecting  the  dogs  to  guard  the  sheep- 
fold. 

We  read  every  day  instances  of  violence  and  gang-rule, 
but  only  a  small  per  cent,  is  supposed  to  get  into  the 
papers.  In  some  river  wards,  citizens  are  terrorized  by 
bands  of  young  ruffians,  organized  for  robbery,  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery,  and  murder  is  not  an  unfrequent 
incident.  The  law-abiding  inhabitants  are  sometimes 
helpless,  and  so  overawed  as  to  be  afraid  to  testify  against 
the  gang  in  a  court  of  justice.  Police  protection  is  inter- 
mittent and  culpably  inefficient,  and  crimes  against  per- 
son and  property  are  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

Worse  than  all,  the  fountain-head  of  justice  is  some- 
times submissive  to  "  the  gang,"  and  roughs  arrested  are 
discharged  because  they  "  stand  well  "  with  "  the  boss," 
usually  a  saloon-keeper.  The  overmuch  politics  with 
which  this  country  is  cursed,  and  the  constantly  recurring 
elections,  place  the  administration  of  law  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ruffianly  elements,  and  ward  politics  becomes  a  trade, 
in  which  robbery  and  lawlessness  are  connived  at.  Gang- 
rule  prevails  wherever  ward  politicians  bid  the  police  stand 
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aside,  and  force  tin-  police-justice  to  utter  decisions  in  the 
interest  of  disoni 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  speaking  on  the  "  Menaces  of 
Civilization  "  before  the  Congregational  Club  of  New 
Yuri  :d  :  "  In  any  attempt  to  reform  them  by  law, 

would  we  not  find  nine -tenths  of  the  city  members  in  the 
Legislature  hostile?  The  only  hope  of  reform  lies  in  the 
action  of  the  country  members.  The  average  grade  of 
our  city  politicians  is  a  serious  menace  to  good  govern- 
ment. Four-fifths  of  the  representatives  at  Albany,  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  can  be  depended  upon  to  vote 
on  the  wrong  side  of  every  question."  This,  said  a  lead- 
ing NYw  York  editor,  from  an  observation  of  twenty  years, 
we  believe  to  be  true. 

Kven  the  registration  lists  in  these  cities,  under  the 
manipulation  of  the  gangs,  are  falsified.  Last  spring  it 
was  said  that  "  not  less  than  20,000  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
failed  to  register"  for  an  important  city  election,  among 
whom  were  a  large  number  of  persons  of  "  the  best  moral 
standing  and  intelligence,  whose  business  activity  contrib- 
utes largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vilest  and  most  vicious  elements,  we  are  told, 
"  had  their  names  on  the  lists  and  appeared  in  full  force 
at  the  polls.  The  ward  politicians  gathered  them  out  of 
all  the  vile  resorts  of  the  city,  and  used  them  for  their 
own  purposes,  regardless  of  the  public  welfare." 

The  St.  Louis  papers  moralized  over  the  degeneracy  of 
the  city  politics,  and  put  the  responsibility  upon  "the 
g<><>d  men  who  do  not  vote.'*  But  many  of  the  best  citi- 
zens replied  that  "  for  years  the  registration  lists  have 
been  the  chief  instrument  used  by  the  worst  elements  for 
their  fraudulent  purposes";  that  "  the  registry  of  voters 
lias  not  afforded  the  slightest  protection  against  fraudu- 
lent voting;  that  there  has  not  been  an  honest  election  in 
this  city  for  years;  "  that  hotel  registers  have  been  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  voting  lists,  and  men  have  been  found  to 
vote  upon  the  names;  that  the  ballot-boxes  are  often  in 
the  hands  of  men  whose  Satanic  mathematics  will  produce 
any  kind  of  election  result  desired;  and  that  such  things 
are  carried  on  with  the  connivance  of  the  party  in  power 
— and  why,  therefore,  should  good  men  trouble  themselves 
in  the  vain  effort  of  making  an  honest  ballot  overbalance 
fraudulent  returns? 

Baltimore  has  been  of  late  conspicuously  referred  to  as 
another  typical  example  of  a  city  given  over  to  the  mis- 
rule of  unscrupulous  demagogues  and  corruptionists,  ably 
supported  by  the  criminal  classes.  Of  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  a  recent  municipal  election,  an  author- 
ity says,  one  has  been  indicted  and  convicted  of  crime; 
another  has  been  indicted,  coin  it  to  jail  and  par- 

doned ;  one  has  been  indicted  for  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  the  sheriff  becoming  his  bail — the  case  was  not 
pressed  ;  another  had  been  indicted  nine  times  in  four 
years  ;  another,  eight  times  in  two  years  ;  another  had 
served  in  jail  six  months  ;  another  had  been  indicted  for 
assault  with  intent  to  kill  ;  another  had  been  convicted  of 
an  infamous  crime,  etc.,  etc. 

With  such  a  set  of  "thugs"  installed  as  election 
judges,  how  farcical  must  be  the  elections  !  Primary 
meetings  are  packed,  nominations  controlled,  elections 
dictated,  and  ballots  counted  to  suit.  Similar  facts  are 
given  concerning  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Albany,  the  North 
End  of  Boston,  etc.,  etc. 

V. PERIL      FROM      A     WIDENING      GULF      BETWEEN       LARGE 

MASSES   AND    THE    EVANGELICAL   CHURCHES. 

The  Papal  elements  of  course  stand  aloof  from  our 
churches,  and  can  be  won  only  with  great  care  ond  wise, 
persevering  efforts.  The  large  rationalistic  and  radical 
socialistic  elements  which  come  to  our  cities  settle  them- 
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selves  nn  the  oilier  side  of  tlie  chasm.      The  lower  vicious 
elements  belong  there,  by  moral  gravitation.      Our  agnos- 

native  and  foreign,  have  nothing  in  common  with  us. 
llut  there  is  a  large  middle  class,  many  of  whom  were 
reared  amid  the  associations  of  church  life  in  the  country, 
and  others  once  associated  with  city  churches,  who  have 
turned  away  from  the  sanctuary.  Good  observers  say  the 
breach  is  widening,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  and  in 
some  sections  in  the  country  also,  and  there  are  sad  signs 
that  in  too  many  places  the  Church  of  Christ  is  getting 
farther  from  large  masses  of  the  people,  instead  of  nearer. 
Jt  is  said  that  the  erection  of  so  many  costly,  magnifi- 
cent churches,  to  meet  the  desires  of  wealthy,  aristocratic 
families,  has  conveyed  the  impression  of  caste,  to  less 
favored  people,  has  increased  the  cost  of  church  attend- 
ance, and  has  put  many  families  in  a  position  of  so  great 
social  disparity,  that  they  have  felt  ill  at  ease,  have  with- 
drawn from  the  sanctuary,  and  fallen  away  from  public 
worship  altogether.  There  have  been  many  complaints 
of  churches  of  "  the  few  elect,  select  people  ;"  of  churches 
managed  on  "  the  high  plane  of  financial  and  aristocratic 
e.xclusiveness  ;"  of  expensive  churches,  which  screw  out 
of  the  people  pew  assessments  and  pew  rents,  and  drive 
them  away  from  the  sanctuary  ;  of  churches  which  have 

d   to  imitate   the  great   Master  who  uate  with  publi- 
cans anil  sinners,"  and  "went  about  doing  good." 

The  Sunday  newspaper  has  been  an  evil  factor,  and 
modern  skepticism  and  doctrinal  revulsion  have  had 
something  to  do  in  producing  this  condition.  Large 
masses,  very  many  of  them  native  population,  go  upon 
Sunday  excursions  instead  of  attending  worship.  Many 
Protestant  congregations  are  small,  with  large  unoccupied 
spaces  in  the  auditorium.  Statistics  of  non-attendance 
are  freely  quoted  in  newspapers,  conferences  and  assem- 
blies. And  though  much  of  the  talk  is  mere  pessimistic 
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raving,  yet  there  are  genuine  facts  enough  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  great  duty  to  be  performed  to  a  large  mass  of 
worship  -  neglecters,  and  to  set  us  to  seriously  inquire, 
How  can  the  bans  of  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
non-worshippers  be  effected  ? 

VI. — PERILS        FROM       ELEMENTS        HETEROGENEOUS        AND 
LARGELY    DEFIANTLY    HOSTII.K. 

A  citizenship  unassimilated  into  the  national,  moral  and 
religious  life  of  any  people  is  a  peril.  We  are  unable  to 
produce  from  the  pages  of  history  an  example  of  a  nation 
so  greatly  exposed  to  peril  at  this  point  as  our  own  ;  and 
the  sources  of  this  peril  are  concentrating  in  the  large  cities 
more  than  anywhere  else. 

If  the  new  additions  to  our  city  population  were  homo- 
geneous in  race  and  general  ideas,  the  case  would  be  more 
tolerable.  How  different  is  London,  with  only  1.6  per 
cent,  of  its  immense  population  born  outside  of  the  IJrit- 
ish  Isles  !  How  much  easier  there  the  work  of  reform, 
philanthropy  and  evangelization  than  in  the  heterogeneous 
populations  of  our  American  cities  !  In  our  urban  cen- 
tres we  find  every  conceivable  nationality,  as  well  as  all 
shades  of  religion,  the  darker  shadows  of  no  religion,  and 
many  owning  supreme  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Pontiff. 
The  tables  of  the  United  States  Census,  showing  the  for- 
eign-born population  of  the  "  Fifty  Principal  Cities,"  show 
that  there  are  in  them  people  from — 

Africa  (not  specified) ...  in  40  cities.     Holland in  50  cities. 

Asia  (not  specified)       .  «•  30  "         Hungary "  46 

Atlantic  Islands "   33  "          India "  45 

Australia "  47  "         Italy "  49 

Austria "   50  "         Japan ««  16 

Belgium "46  *'         Luxemburg., "  34 

Bohemia "46  "         Malta "  20 

British  America "50  "         Mexico "  40 
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<Viitr;il  Aim-tir.  i    .....  in  2^,ilu^.     Norway    ..........  in  48  . 

Chin..    .  .  !'•      '•  I'.i-  E6     I    l.mds  .....  "24      " 

Cuba  ................  "  41  "  Poland  ............  "  5°  " 

I  >mm                                       50  "  Portugal  ...........  "    33  " 

Kimipi-  (not  xpnilinl)..  "   42  "  ;    ...........  "5°  ' 

Framv  ..............  "50  "  Sandwich  Islands..  .   "   32  " 

(uTiiKin  Kmpire  ......  "50  "  South  America  .....  "   49  " 

ml  ..............  "   50  "  Spain  ............  "48  " 

In-Iaml  ...............  "50  "  Sweden  ............  "50  " 

Scotland  ..............  "   50  "  Switzerland  .......  "   50  " 

\Vak-s  ...............  "50  "  Turkey  ............  -'33  " 

Civece  ...............  "32  "  West  Indies  .......  "47  " 

Greenland  ............  "    12  " 

What  more  striking  exhibit  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  must  diverse  elements  in  our  large  cities  !  What  a 
polyglot  population!  The  natives  of  fourteen  of  the  local- 
ities are  in  every  one  of  the  fifty  principal  cities  ;  those  of 
fifteen  other  localities  are  in  between  forty  and  fifty  of  the 
cities,  and  the  natives  of  only  five  localities  are  in  less  than 
half  of  the  fifty  cities. 

The  foreign-born  population  of  these  fifty  cities  was,  in 
1850,  37.1  per  cent,  of  their  total  population  ;  in  1860, 
38.3  per  cent.  ;  in  1870,  34.1  per  cent.  ;  in  1880,  29.8 
per  cent.,  or  8.5  per  cent,  less  than  in  1860.  This  small 
relative  decline  in  the  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  to  the 
whole  population  of  these  cities,  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  large  mass  of  those  essentially  foreign, 
being  foreign  in  the  second  or  third  degree. 

Those,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  are  foreign  born, 
sustain  the  closest  relations  to  foreign  customs  and  ideas. 
The  United  States  Census  for  1880  gave  the  number  of 
this  latter  class  for  the  whole  country  ;  but  only  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  a  separate  locality.  In  that  city  39 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  were  foreign 
born  ;  adding  the  other  class,  we  have  So.i  per  cent,  either 
foreign  born,  or  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreign 
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born.  The  Census  of  Massachusetts,  taken  in  1885,  gives 
these  two  classes,  in  Boston,  at  67  percent.  ;  in  Lawrence, 
77.4  per  cent.  ;  in  Fall  River,  81.3  per  cent.  ;  in  Holyoke 
82.7  per  cent.,  and  in  sixty-five  towns  and  cities  in  Mass- 
achusetts, at  65.1  per  cent. 

The  foreign  elements  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  and  some  other  cities  will  probably  rank  near- 
ly or  quite  with  New  York  City,  both  classes  combined 
being  about  double  the  number  of  those  actually  born  in 
foreign  lands  ;  and  in  most  other  large  cities  about  80  per 
cent,  more  than  those  foreign  in  the  first  degree.  Taking 
the  whole  fifty  cities,  probably  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  54  per  cent,  of  their  inhabitants  are  of  tin-  iirst  and 
second  degree  foreign,  which  gives  us  a  foreign  element 
of  4,194,617  in  the-  "  Titty  Principal  <  It'  these 

cities  had  no  larger  foreign  element  relatively  than  the 
city  of  London  there  would  be  only  225,000  persons  in  all 
of  them  of  the  first  two  degrees  foreign,  or  about  one- 
nineteenth  as  many  as  we  now  have. 

How  diverse  the  civilizations,  the  religious  ideas,  the 
social  customs,  the  culture  and  no-culture  of  our  new- 
comers !  Among  them  are  some,  a  goodly  number,  whom 
we  are  glad  to  recognize,  welcome  and  honor,  as  desirable 
additions  to  our  citizenship.  With  liberal  allowance  for 
such,  nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  as  a  whole, 
these  heterogeneous  masses,  with  habits,  sympathies,  polit- 
ical and  religious  predilections,  so  unlike  and  positively 
antagonistic  to  those  of  our  native  population,  have  weighed 
heavily  against  us.  Coming  in  large  crowds,  pouring  into 
the  principal  cities  often  as  new  and  distinct  nationalities, 
keeping  up  "  Old  World  "  customs,  introducing  their  crude 
and  sometimes  revolutionary  opinions  into  our  elections, 
massing  their  forces,  and  effectively  controlling  them,  they 
have  set  aside  the  American  Sabbath,  opened  Sunday 
theatres,  beer  gardens,  infidel  clubs,  communistic  societies 
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and  anarchistic  leagues,  inaugurating  mobocracy,  and 
copiously  filling  uj)  the  ranks  of  the  social  outcasts. 

In  these  facts  lie  the  most  serious  perils  of  the  cities. 
H«.\v  grievously  have  morals  l»een  debauched,  pauperism, 
insanity  and  crime  augmented,  and  moral  progress  retarded 
by  tl.  tic  masses.  The  problem  of  city  cvangeli/a- 

tion  has  been  inconceivably  enhanced  in  difficulty,  and  its 
solution  indefinitely  postponed,  by  this  continual  addition 
of  these  radical  socialistic  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  as 
too  many  of  them  have  been.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  has  become  a  grave  question,  CAN  OLD  WORLD  SUBJECTS 

ANSKOUMKI)    INTO  NEW  WORLD  CITIZENS? 

Our  cities,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
have  received  large  installments  of  foreign  radicalism. 
The  communistic,  anarchistic  and  other  radical  revolution- 
ary theories,  assailing  government,  social  order,  and  relig- 
ion, have  been  promulgated  in  the  largest  centres  of  our 
population.  The  spirit  of  atheism  is  in  the  air.  It  comes 
largely  from  the  Old  World.  It  steams  up  from  the  slums. 
It  organizes  in  leagues.  It  has  its  presses.  Large  batches 
<>f  organs  of  atheism  and  socialism  are  published  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  They  proclaim  anarchy  as  a  scheme 
of  freedom  ;  and  freedom  is  a  popular  word.  Inflam- 
mable edicts  issue  from  the  atheistic  press,  outspoken, 
defiant,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  denial,  frothing  with  venom, 
anil  so  shocking  with  rage  that  our  blood  chills  as  we  read 
them.  They  are  disseminated  with  a  dead-in-earnest  zeal 
and  diligence.  These  are  the  worst  classes  of  our  foreign 
born  populations. 

"  Fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  ago,"  said  a  writer  in  the 
Congre Rationalist i  "  our  British  ancestry  asked  the  Anglo- 
is  to  help  them  in  their  struggles  against  the  Picts 
and  Scots.  The  Saxons  complied  with  their  request,  but 
after  the  enemy  had  been  defeated,  remained  to  hold  sway 
the  Uritons."  Are  we  not  repeating  the  old  experi- 
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ment  ?  Our  Western  cities  are  rapidly  becoming  German- 
ized and  our  New  England  cities  Irishi/ed.  \Ve  art-  IK  in- 
dominated  by  those  who  have  been  invited  to  share  in, 
not  to  overturn,  our  beneficent  institutions.  The  a-. 
sive  radicalism  of  our  adopted  (lerman  citi/ens  has  already 
projected  crises  in  more  than  one  of  our  great  cities,  and 
Boston  and  some  other  New  England  cities  are  shuddering 
over  their  dubious  prospects. 

VII.  —  I'KKII.    FROM    ROM  AN  1 

The  most  prominent  antagonism  to  our  religious  life 
comes  in  an  organized  form,  dominated  and  directed  by  a 
foreign  pontiff,  who  assumes  to  include  educational,  social, 
religious  and  political  matters  within  the  scope  of  his 
administration. 

Romanism  has  concentrated  her  adherents  in  the  cities. 
Take  out  these  elements,  anil  carry  us  back  to  the  condi- 
tion in  1850,  and  how  different  the  city  problem  !  The 
multiplication  of  large  and  imposing  churches  and  other 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has 
greatly  impressed  the  public  and  excited  alarm  in  some 
quarters.  Exaggerated  random  statements  in  regard  to 
their  numbers  are  often  paraded  before  the  public.  No 
•  data  exist  to  tell  the  numerical  strength  of  Roman 
Catholic  adherents  in  the  cities.  The  most  satisfactory 
statistics  are  those  of  their  churches  and  priests,  as  given 
in  their  Year  Books. 

Taking  the  "  Fifty  Principal  Cities,"  and  covering  the 
period  from  1850  to  1886,  we  find  : 

1850 Churches,  170 Priests,  336 

1860 "       312 "       565 

1870 "       495 "      103! 

1880 "       676 "      1562 

1886 "       825 «•      1892 
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uparmo-with    the-    total  population  of  tli-  .  u« 

lit  11 1  : 

<  Mi.-  i  hun  h  tor  14,221  inhabitant.      (  Mu-  prii-t  lor  7,205  inhab- 

itant-. 

<  Mir  rliurch  tor  I2,<>J(>  inhabitant -.       <  Mir  )>iu    I  fa  0,989  inhab- 

itants. 

1870,  <  MR-  cluuxh  tor  11,486  inhabitants.  ( MIL-  priest  for  5,516  inhab- 
itants. 

1880,  One  church  for  11,530  Inhabitants.  One  priest  for  4,991  inhab- 
itants. 

Here  is  a  gain  upon  the  population,  in  the  number  of 
the  priests,  down  to  1880,  the  latest  date  for  which  we  have 
the  population  of  the  cities  for  comparison.  There  is  a 
gain  in  the  number  of  the  churches  down  to  1870,  since 
which  date  they  slightly  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  popu- 
lation, there  being  forty-four  more  inhabitants  to  one  church 
in  1880  than  in  1870.  An  examination  of  the  preceding 
table  will  justify  the  inference  that  the  actual  increase  of 
both  the  churches  and  the  priests,  from  1880  to  1886,  has 
been  relatively  lesi  than  in  the  previous  decades.  From 
i.SSo  to  1886,  in  twenty-five  of  the  principal  cities  the 
Roman  Catholics  gained  only  fourteen  churches.  In  the 
other  twenty-five  cities  they  gained  135  churches.  From 
all  these  facts,  it  seems  that  they  have  passed  the  period  of 
their  most  rapid  numerical  growth  in  the  large  cities,  as 
can  also  be  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  country  at  large. 

Considering  the  large  foreign  increment  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  cities,  and  that  fully  three-fifths  has  been  origi- 
nally from  Roman  Catholic  stock,  the  fact  that  they 
in< Teased  their  churches  in  the  whole  fifty  cities  in  thirty 
years  only  506,  an  average  of  ten  in  each,  or  one-third  of  a 
rhiuvh  a  year  in  each  city,  is  not  very  remarkable. 

to  the  size  of  their  church  edifices,  the  number  of 
worshippers,  and  the  number  of  different  services  on  each 
Sunday,  we  have  no  data.  We  know,  however,  from  com- 
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mon  observation,  that  they  have  several  services  every 
Sunday,  which  is  also  true  of  most  Protestant  churches, 
and  that  their  audiences  are  larger,  as  a  whole,  than  those 
of  1'rotestant  churches.  And  yet  it  is  true  that  \vry  many 
of  f/ieir  people  are  becoming  accustomed  to  absent  them- 
selves  from  public  worship,  except  on  two  or  three  Sab 
baths  each  year,  as  it  is  true  also  of  too  many  Prot- 
estants. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  statement  we  should  not  over- 
look the  very  close,  detailed  and  effective  organization  of 
its  forces  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  making, 
with  a  view  to  supplementing  the  decline  of  its  former 
large  gains  by  immigration.  Its  religious  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods,  its  educational  and  eharitable  institutions, 
are  widely  organized,  and  nowhere  so  effectively 
their  power  as  in  the  cities.  A  brief  summary  for  four 
cities,  not  at  all  exceptional  in  the  list,  will  serve  to 
impress  us  with  what  they  are  d« 

They  report  for  the  city  of  Baltimore  fifteen  conven- 
tual houses  of  sisters,  besides  six  monasteries,  or  resi- 
dences of  brotherhoods,  seventeen  charitable  institutions 
(orphanages,  refuges,  hospitals,  etc.),  with  about  2,000 
inmates,  twenty-seven  parochial  schools  with  7,000  pupils, 
a  theological  seminary  with  220  students,  and  one  Jesuit 
college  with  129  students. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  are  six  convents,  thirteen  char- 
itable institutions  with  3,365  inmates  and  9,809  out-door 
patients,  fourteen  parish  schools  with  5,885  pupils,  and  a 
Jesuit  college  with  300  students  of  all  grades. 

In  Cincinnati  they  report  ten  charitable  institutions, 
with  2,668  inmates,  twenty- four  parochial  schools  with 
10,675  pupils,  fourteen  religious  communities  (convents, 
monastaries  or  residences),  with  664  brothers,  sisters, 
novices,  etc.,  one  Jesuit  college  with  300  students,  one 
college  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  with  200 
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students,  and  a  gymnasium  or  classical  school  for  young 
men  aspiring  to  the  priesthood,  with  fifty  students. 

In  <  are  reported  forty-seven  convents  and  other 

religious  communities  of  men  and  women,  with  over  600 
brothers  and  sisters,  fourteen  charitable  institutions,  sixty 
parochial  Schools  with  28,051  pupils,  and  one  Jesuit  col- 

with  274  students,  besides  several  seminaries. 
Similar  exhibits  of  Romanism  might  be  given  of  almost 
all  the  large  cities.    They  indicate  that  Romanism  expects 
to  stay  among  us,  is  shrewdly  planning  to  take  care  of  its 
people,  to  gather  and  attach  to  Rome,  orphans,  foundlings, 
.  and  to  win  the  favor  of  the  general  public  by  its  hos- 
pitals, industrial  sehouls  and  dispensaries. 

Nor  should  the  increase  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  be 
regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil.  In  some  respects  it  is  an 
i raging  indication.  Without  these  religious  agencies, 
how  could  our  foreign  masses  be  held  in  check  and  con- 
trolled, especially  in  times  of  panic  and  other  provocations 
to  violent. -e.  The  argument  might  be  extended  further. 

verthcless,  we  believe  that  Protestantism  would  do 
these  masses  more  good  than  Romanism,  if  we  could 
have'  access  to  them.  More  than  that,  we  believe  that  the 
Unman  Catholic  Church  is  inimical  to  the  best  progress  of 
society,  and  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  historic  religion 
of  the  nation — the  religion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We 
can,  therefore,  by  no  means  relinquish  the  cities  to  their 
control,  but  must  regard  the  entire  population  of  the  cities 
mpriscd  in  our  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry,  How  have  the  evangelical 
Protestant  churches  represented  in  this  Alliance  competed 
with  Romanism  and  with  the  population  in  these  "Fifty 
Principal  Cities  "  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  only  a  few  denominations 
publish  their  statistics  in  such  form  that  they  are  avail- 
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able  for  comparisons  covering  a  period  of  forty  years,  in 
tlu-.se  fifty  cities.  We  are  confined  to  the  following:  Tin 
Presbyterians,  embracing  the  Old  School  and  the  Nc\v 
School  while  separated,  and  the  Southern  I'.eiieral  Assem- 
bly since  its  secession  in  1861;  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  South;  the  Congrcgntional- 
ists;  and  the  Reformed  (late  Dutch)  Church.  I-Or  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  will  call  these  six  denominations. 
The  statistics  show,  in  1850,3,680  inhabitants  of  all  classes 
to  one  church.  In  1880,  5,375;  in  1850,  2,686  inhabit- 
ants to  one  minister.  In  1880,  3,551  inhabitants,  a  steady 
falling  behind  the  population  in  both  items.  Since  iSSo, 
however,  these  churches  and  ministers  increased  more 
rapidly  than  in  previous  periods. 

As  compared  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  the  lat- 
ter gained  largely  upon  the  population,  yet  they  started 
from  a  very  small  basis  in  1850.  From  1850  to  1886  the 
Roman  Catholic  increase  was  655  churches,  and  that  of 
the  afore-mentioned  denominations  was  1,057  church' 

But  this  comj>arison  does  not  do  justice  to  the  evangel- 
ical Protestant  denominations.  Turning  to  the  directories 
of  seven  large  cities,  to  which  I  have  had  convenient 
access,  viz.:  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  we  find  in  1886, 
1,027  evangelical  churches,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  six 
denominations  mentioned  in  the  former  calculation,  which, 
when  combined  with  those  of  the  six  denominations,  show 
one  evangelical  church  in  2,102  inhabitants  in  these  seven 
large  cities,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church  in  12,552 
inhabitants,  calculated  on  the  population  of  1880  in  the 
same  cities,  or,  relatively  to  the  population,  six  times  as 
many  evangelical  Protestant  churches  as  Roman  Catholic. 
We  doubt  not  the  whole  fifty  cities  would  give  a  still  more 
favorable  showing  for  our  churches. 

Thus    far  I   have  spoken   of  the   average   number   of 
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churches  in  the  whole  population.  If  I  should  pause  here 
my  work  svould  be  faulty,  overlooking  the  destitute  local- 
ities or  sections  in  many  of  the  large  cities,  owing  in  the 
oUler  cities  to  the  migration  of  the  population  to  the  newer 
portions  and  the  suburbs,  transferring  the  churches  with 
them.  Many  old  churches,  after  a  long  simple  to  main- 
tain an  existence,  have  been  closed,  and  been  converted 
•cular  uses.  Thus  large  masses  of  people  are  left 
unprovided  for.  Typical  facts  will  be  cited  which  can  be 
paralleled  in  most  of  the  older  cities. 

The  Interior  says  that  in  Chicago  there  is  a  district  con- 
taining 50,000  people,  with  Sunday-school  accommoda- 
tions for  only  2,000  ;  that  it  is  full  of  theatres,  saloons 
and  gambling  dens  ;  that  in  one  year  7,200  boys  and  girls 
are  arrested  for  petty  crimes  ;  that  the  churches  do  not 
for  that  district  ;  they  are  looking  after  the  avenues. 

An  authority  says  that  in  New  York  City  there  is  a  sec- 
tion containing  50,000  inhabitants,  25,000  of  whom  are 
non-Roman  Catholics,  with  only  one  chapel,  having  ac- 
commodations for  400  people,  and  287  liquor  saloons; 
while  some  other  sections  of  the  city  have  a  congestion  of 
churches. 

Another  authority  says  that  six  Assembly  Districts  in 
New  York  City,  with  an  .-i^gregate  population  of  360,340 
in  1880,  had  3,018  saloons  and  thirty-one  Protestant 
churches-  a  saloon  to  every  118  persons,  and  a  Protestant 
church  to  every  11,624  persons.  In  the  Twentieth  Dis- 
trict there  is  said  to  be  one  Protestant  church  to  20,246 
inhabitants,  and  a  saloon  to  every  222.  This  is  not  quite 
as  bad  as  IJerlin,  in  many  districts  of  which,  according  to 
Professor  Christlieb,  there  was  only  one  church  for  every 
50,000  of  the  population. 

\\Y  surest  the  query  whether  there  may  not  be  in  IVr- 
lin  SOUR-  llaplist.  Methodist  or  other  missions  which  have 
been  ignored  in  some  of  those  localities,  owing  to  the 
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strong  prejudices  of  the  State  churches  against  tlu-M- 
irregular  interloping  bodies,  as  they  are  inclined  to  repaid 
them.  And  is  it  not  possible  that  in  some  of  the  districts 
of  New  York  just  referred  to,  there  may  be  German,  Scan- 
dinavian, Disciple,  African  or  other  evangelical  bodies 
performing  good  work  for  Christ  in  some  unpretentious 
edifice,  or  in  halls? 

With  due  allowance,  it  still  remains  that  there  is  an 
alarming  destitution  of  provision  for  religious  worship  in 
lar-e  M-ctions  of  our  great  cities.  The  greater  destitution 
of  Herlm  dors  not  help  us. 

We  have  said  the  number  of  the  churches  does  not  show- 
all  that  is  involved  in  the  case.  We  are  anxious  to  know 
how  far  the  evangelical  Protestant  churches  are  reaching 
the  people.  Some  elements  in  the  case,  we  are  fully  a\, 
cannot  be  tested  by  any  kind  of  statistics,  and  yet  we 
cannot  dispense  with  Statistic*,  They  give  us  approxi- 
mate ideas  of  things.  The  comparison  of  the  number  of 
the  communicants  with  the  jxipulation  will  help  us  some- 
what. lUit  only  the  data  furnished  by  the  six  denomina- 
tions rct'crnd  to  an  obtainable,  for  these  fifty  principal 
cities,  as  follows  : 

1840,  Communicants,  104,706  Inhabitants  to  one  communicant,  12.67 

1850,  "                 157,933             "             "                 "                 I5-30 

1860,  "                222,625                                                               17.33 

1870,  ••                298,474            "             "                "                19.05 

1880,  ••               414,184                                           ••                18.81 

1886,  **                 496,694  No  census  of  population  for  this  year. 

Here  is  a  very  large  actual  increase — almost  fivefold  in 
46  years. 

15 ut  it  appears  that  these  six  denominations  combined, 
steadily  fell  behind  the  populations  of  the  fifty  cities  in 
each  decade  from  1840  to  1870  ;  that  from  1870  to  1880 
they  gained  a  very  little  on  the  population — .24  of  one  per- 
son— not  a  very  flattering  exhibit,  certainly;  but  a  great 
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improvement  upon  the  three  previous  decades,  in  each  of 
which  they  lost  on  an  average  more  than  two  persons. 

Though  there  can  be  no  comparison  with  the  population 
in  iS,S6,  yet  the  rate  ot'  in  iace  1880  has  been  a 

little  better  than  from  1870  to  1880  ;  the  average  yearly 
increase  since  1880  has  been  eleven  more  churches  and 
2,177  more  communicants  than  the  average  yearly  increase 
of  the  previous  decades. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing denominations — the  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Luth- 
erans, African,  Methodists,  Disciples,  etc.,  etc.,  some  of 
which  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  had  the  greatest 
growths  of  their  entire  history — have  been  from  necessity 
left  out  of  these  calculations.  If  their  statistics  could 
have  been  included,  the  case  would  have  looked  still  better. 

When  we  consider  that  during  this  period  in  which  we 
have  been  making  these  comparisons  we  have,  had  immense 
additions  of  foreigners,  full  three-fourths  of  whom  have 
been  non-  Protestant  and  count  against  us  in  our  compar- 
isons, that  these  six  denominations  fell  a  little  behind  the 
population  from  1840  to  1870,  will  not  seem  strange. 
That  they  have  gained  a  little  on  the  population  since 
1870,  is  full  of  encouraging  significance. 

The  numerous  efforts  for  city  evangelization,  more 
extensively  organized  since  1870  than  ever  before,  are 
developing  encouraging  results.  The  Voting  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  and  the  powerful  evangelistic  labors  of 
Messrs.  Moody,  Pentecost,  Jones,  etc.,  have  all  contributed 
to  this  result.  The  relative  decline  of  Roman  Catholic 
immigration,  and  the  large  Protestant  immigration  since 
1870,  have  also  been  helping  factors. 

While  looking  at  the  perils  of  the  present  time,  let  us 
not  pessimise  the  situation.  There  is  a  judicial  view  of 
the  case,  which  will  not  diminish  our  sense  of  present 
responsibility,  but  will  give  a  healthier,  steadier  and  more 
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courageous  tone  to  our  efforts.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  such  aggressive  Christianity,  in  large  cities,  can  be 
cited  from  the  history  of  any  of  the  previous  Christian 
centuries  ;  certainly  not  in  the  last  two  centuries,  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  our  large  cities  during  the  last  forty-six 
years.  The  Protestant  churches  of  the  few  cities  in  this 
country,  and  in  the  larger  and  more  numerous  cities  of 
Great  Britain,  and  all  other  Protestant  countries,  during  tin- 
last  century,  were  in  a  low,  cold,  stagnant  condition,  wholly 
unaggressive.  In  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  there 
was  a  little  waking  up  in  Great  Britain,  but  nothing  like 
what  we  have  witnessed  here  in  the  Inst  fifty  years.  Had 
we  possessed  no  more  vital  power  than  the  churches  of  the 
last  century,  and  of  almost  all  of  the  previous  Christian 
centuries,  with  the  great  tides  of  foreign  immigration, 
Romanism,  rationalism  and  socialism  coming  in  upon  us, 
we  would  have  been  utterly  swamped,  and  our  churches 
would  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  cities.  \\V  must 
recognize  the  value  of  the  breakwater,  that  has  kept  us 
from  being  submerged  ;  the  Eddystone  lighthouses  that 
have  stood  firmly  where  dreadful  waves  have  been  break- 
ing ;  the  last  havens  maintained  where  stores  and  comfort 
and  refuge  have  been  offered  to  wild,  venturesome  voya- 
gers. That  under  such  circumstances  these  six  denomina- 
tions have  increased  their  communicants  nearly  fivefold 
in  forty-six  years,  and,  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  have 
begun  to  gain  a  little  upon  the  fearful  odds  of  the  whole 
polyglot  population,  is  occasion  for  thanksgiving  and 
inspires  courage  for  the  future. 

We  are  learning  that  the  large  metropolitan  cities  con- 
tain not  only  the  concentrated  vices  of  the  world,  but  also 
the  intensest  concentrations  of  good  forces.  While  these 
large  aggregations  of  evil  have  been  gathering,  we  have 
also  been  organizing  and  centrating  in  the  cities,  great 
benevolent,  philanthropic,  educational  and  evangelizing 
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societies  and  boards,  for  which  only  the  feeblest  parallels 
could  be  found  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  years 
and  in  many  large  cities  no  parallels  at  all. 

When  we  become  depressed  and  gloomy  over  the  great 
corruptions  of  our  large  cities,  and  feel  like  sinking  under 
the  discouraging  prospect,  let  us  read  what  Leckey  says 
about  the  great  cities  of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  century, 
and  then  turn  to  the  still  grosser  condition  of  the  citi< 
the  European  continent  at  that  time.  The  evils  we  see  in 
our  American  cities  impress  us  deeply,  because  we  see  them 
in  the  background  of  the  clearest  Christian  civilization 
that  ever  illumined  the  world.  The  old  Roman  world  never 
looked  so  dark  and  revolting  as  it  did  after  Christianity 
poured  into  it  her  divine  illumination. 

\Vhere  can  we  point,  in  long  centuries,  to  religious  tri- 
umphs, aside  from  those  which  occurred  under  the  Wc»- 
leyan  revival  in  England,  in  the  last  century,  that  can 
parallel  the  spiritual  achievements  at  the  Five  Points  in 
York,  and  in  the  slums  of  other  cities,  in  the  last  fifty 
i  ?  These  dark  haunts  are  darker  and  harder  than  the 
ee  and  Society  islands  in  the  days  of  their  savagery  ; 
but  Jerry  McAtiley  and  others,  as  imbruted  as  the  demo- 
niac at  Gadara,  have  been  lifted  from  their  debasement 
and  clothed  in  their  right  minds.  Some  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  in  this  century  have  been  achieved 
in  American  cities.  What  we  want  is  greater  faith  in  God 
and  in  His  Gospel  to  save  the  vilest  and  worst  of  men. 
The  cities  are  fields  for  the  achievement  of  the  sublime-si 
results,  and  our  Divine  Saviour  is  able  to  save  them,  if 
His  church  will  follow  His  leadership. 

Let  us  join  with  Dr.  Guthrie  in  saying  :  "  I  bless  God 
l«'r  cities.  I  recogni/.e  a  wise  and  gracious  providence  in 
their  existence.  The  world  had  not  been  what  it  is  with- 
out them.  The  disciples  were  commanded  to  •  begin  at 
Jerusalem  ;'  and  Paul  threw  himself  into  the  cities  of  the 
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ancient  world,  as  offering  the  most  commanding  positions 
of  influence.  Cities  have  been  as  lamps  of  light  along  the 
pathway  of  humanity  and  religion.  Within  them  science 
has  given  birth  to  her  noblest  discovery.  Behind  their 
walls  freedom  has  fought  her  noblest  battles.  They  have 
stood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  great  breakwaters, 
rolling  back  or  turning  aside  the  swelling  tide  of  oppres- 
sion. Cities  have  been  indeed  the  cradle  of  human  liberty. 
They  have  been  the  radiating,  active  centres  of  almost  all 
church  and  state  reformations. 

"  Having,    therefore,    no    sympathy    with    those    who, 
rdingthemai  the  excrescences  of  a  tree  or  the  tumors 
of  a  disease,  would  raze  our  cities  to  the  ground,   I  bless 
God  for  citu 

:  the  motto,  then,  of  this  Alliance  be,  capture  ,///,/ 
lu>ld ///<•<.  the   vital    strategic    points    of 

His  advancing  kingdom. 


THE  CITY  AS  A  PERIL. 

BY  REV.  SIMON  J.  McPHERSON,  D.  D., 
OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

•  hater  of  the  city  can  faithfully  set  forth  its  per- 
ils. Cherishing  for  the  city  the  fondness  of  Samuel 
Johnson  or  Charles  Lamb,  we  may  well  thank  God 
for  its  rich  blessings.  These,  however,  require  neither 
vigilance  nor  restraint.  They  reveal  themselves.  They 
can  do  no  harm.  lUit  perils  love  the  darkness,  and  must 
be  ill  tccted  and  faced  before  we  can  remove  them.  They 
thrive  on  our  neglect.  It  is  an  ungracious  task,  which  one 
dislikes,  to  speak  of  the  perils  without  mentioning  reme- 
dies. JUit  perils  are  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Discov- 
ered perils  are  opportunities  and  incentives  to  disciples  of 
the  Great  Physician,  Thorough  diagnosis  must  precede 
and  determine  the  treatment  which  will  cure. 

Nor  may  the  watchman  who  blows  the  trumpet  and 
warns  the  people  be  a  pessimist  any  more  than  an  optimist. 
He  must  see  and  estimate  the  actual  facts.  Optimism 
is  false  security  and  languid  indifference  ;  but  pessi- 
mism leads  to  bitter  despair  of  heart  and  nerveless  paraly- 
sis of  life.  We  need  not  believe  that  the  city  is  wholly 
evil  or  that  it  monopolizes  the  perils  of  the  hour,  but  we 
may  well  accept  the  literal  accuracy  of  Carlyle's  exclama- 
tion, "What  a  fermenting  vat  lies  simmering  and  hid  Jen  in 
the  city  !"  The  average  modern  city,  doubtless,  has  f  • 
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more  than  enough  righteous  men  to  save  it  from  the  i'ute 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  yet  it  contains,  at  the  same 
time,  the  characteristic  elements  of  their  wickedi 

If  our  civilizations  ever  should  perish,  like  those  which 
have  preceded,  death  would  seem  sure  to  begin,  not  with 
mere  sluggishness  of  circulation  at  the  extremities,  but 
with  failure  at  the  vital  centres — with  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart. 

The  city  has  al\\.  .  the  decisive  battle-ground  of 

civilization  and  religion.  That  capital  fact  puts  awful 
emphasis  Upon  both  its  perils  and  its  safeguards.  Human 
nature,  indeed,  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  city  as  in 
the  country.  Sinfulness,  ;:t  least,  is  a  pretty  constant 
quantity.  But  while  the  country  usually  stands  for  leis- 
ure, the  city  slim;  !  intensifies  all  the  natural  dis- 
positions and  tendencies  of  man,  especially  of  fallen  man. 
The  city  is  an  artificial  congestion  of  jx^pulation.  When 
the  blood  flows  without  interference,  the  temperature 
remains  normal;  but  if  it  is  forced  or  arrested  on  its  course, 
a  lV\vr  1  reaks  out.  Hence,  from  its  fomented  energies, 
as  well  as  from  its  greater  weight  of  numbers,  the  city  is 
apt  to  control.  In  ancient  history,  Nineveh  appears  to  be 
almost  a  synonym  f-»r  Assyria;  Athens,  for  the  art  and 
philosophy  of  Greece  J  Rome,  for  the  empire  of  law  and 
arms.  Their  civilizations  rose  and  fell  with  them.  In  the 
modern  world  there  is  a  similar  urban  dominance.  Not 
only  does  St.  Petersburg  dictate  terms  to  Russia;  Con- 
stantinople, to  Turkey  ;  and  Madrid,  to  effete  Spain  ;  but 
the  whole  of  Occidental  civilization  turns  for  its  fashions, 
in  dress,  to  Paris  ;  in  philosophy,  to  Berlin  ;  in  finance,  to 
London.  In  the  New  World,  Boston,  as  Dr.  Strong  says, 
is  the  storm-centre  of  New  England  weather.  Chicago,  the 
Western  metropolis,  has  a  mother's  influence,  for  weal  or 
woe,  upon  millions  of  her  migratory  children.  Washing- 
ton absorbs  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  political  news- 
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papers  from  coast  to  slope.  All  Anu-r'n  an  roads  lead  to 
New  York.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say — as  goes  the  city, 
'•s  the  world. 

The  gospel  must  follow  these  autocratic  lines  of  influ- 
ence. Our  Saviour  himself  seems  to  command  it.  His 
great  commission  enjoins  "that  repentance  and  remission 
of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  unto  all  the  nations, 
fit-gin  ning  at  Jerusalem"  the  religious  capital.  It  was 
his  own  missionary  method,  obediently  adopted  by  St. 
Paul,  to  make  every  city  the  nucleus  of  developing  activi- 
ties. The  result  was,  that  opposition  to  Christianity  came 
to  be  known  as  paganism,  or  the  life  of  the  rural  districts. 
The  inertia  of  rest  kept  them  long  lingering  in  heathen- 
ism, until  the  gravitation  of  the  city  at  length  attracted 
them  to  the  Cross. 

This  perilous  importance  of  the  city  has,  in  every  age, 
been  enhanced  by  tin;  corresponding  fact,  that  bad  men 
have  been  quick  to  utilize  it  as  the  fountain-head  of  their 
radiating  streams  of  evil.  Kvery  one  of  the  urgent  perils, 
like  immigration,  ultramontanism,  divorce,  the  social  evil, 
the  saloon,  the  conllict  between  labor  and  capital,  which 
specialists  are  to  discuss  at  this  Conference,  has  its  chief 
base  of  operations  in  the  city.  There,  in  the  citadel  of 
each,  the  duel  between  Christ  and  anti-Christ  becomes  cli- 
macteric, hand  to  hand,  to  the  death.  There  we  must  hold 
highest  the  Christian  standard  with  its  crimson  dye  of 
Calvary,  its  white  of  holy  love,  its  blue  of  heavenly  truth 
— the  American  banner  Christianized  ;  for  just  there-  is 
the  crisis  of  battle,  where  it  must  meet  at  close  quarters 
the  ilaming  flag  of  mingled  sins  and  the  black  flag  of 
eternal  death,  the  fitting  emblems  of  diabolic  anarchy. 
There  also  the  hostile  hosts  of  Peril  are  most  deeply 
intrenched,  behind  the  earthworks  of  permanent  worldly 
advantage's. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  is  found  in  the  facilities  for 
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concealment  which  a  city  affords  to  their  crimes  and  vices. 
The  country  and  the  village  force  people  to  live  in  the 
light.  But  sinners  of  the  city  can  lurk  in  the  ambush  of 
a  great  crowd,  and  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey.  The  sober- 
ing influence  of  a  settled  home,  an  established  domicile, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  their  neighbors,  is  largely  re- 
moved. Thus,  the  very  isolation  of  a  city  may  seduce 
men  to  irresponsible  and  sheltered  deeds  of  darkness. 

The  garrisons  of  anti-Christ  obtain  another  buhvark  in 
the  physical  perils  of  city  life.  Squalor  and  disease  are 
natural  defences  of  sin.  Difficulty  in  securing  pure  air, 
pure  water  and  pure  food  tend  to  put  virtue  out  of  reach. 
The  sewer  describes  in  parable  the  waste  anil  the  contam- 
ination which  ilo\v  beneath  the  surf.  .  -  TV  city.  You 
remember  Victor  Hugo's  rhetorical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
Miserables."  "The  history  of  men,"  lie 
.  "  is  reflected  in  the  history  of  th-  .  and  the 
(iemonia-  narrated  the  story  of  Rome.  The  drain  in  old 
Paris  is  the  meeting-place  of  all  exhaustions  and  all  exper- 
iments ;  political  economy  sees  there  a  detritus,  and  social 
philosophy  a  rcsMuinn.  It  was  in  the  sewer  of  Paris  that 
Jean  Yaljcan  founJ  himself."  The  tenement  is  a  kind  of 
open  ;,  both  material  and  moral  ;  and  we  need 
take  but  two  steps  even  from  the  refined  parlor  itself  to 
the  home  of  the  deadly  sewer-gas.  Christianity  must 
never  forget  that  the  soul's  destiny  is  closely  linked  with 
that  of  the  body.  Christ's  mission  included  miracles  of 
healing  as  well  as' preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  The 
peril  of  the  city  may  thus  fortify  itself  behind  the  compli- 
cations of  our  twofold  nature. 

An  allied  peril  of  the  city  is,  that  it  arms  the  enemies 
of  God  with  a  panoply  of  bad  habits.  The  primary  one,  per- 
haps, is  seen  in  that  pre-occupation  of  mind  which  leaves 
to  many  men  neither  time  nor  energy  for  the  considera- 
tion of  their  spiritual  interests.  In  the  country,  notwith- 
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standing  railways  and  telegraphs,  books  and  period 
n-liginn  still  has  fewer  rivals  than  in  the  city,  where  busi- 
ness and  society  are  often  so  absorbing  that  Jesus  may 
knock  unheard  at  the  heart's  door,  until  the  weary  heart 
beat.  This  habit  is  fostered  in  the  city  also  by 
the  multitude  of  diverse  activities,  which  break  up  con- 
tinuity of  thought  by  the  allurements  of  frivolous  and 
sometimes  degrading  amusements,  which  render  the  cul- 
tivated soil  of  character  shallow  or  base,  and  by  the  fierce 
strife  for  wealth  and  position,  which  corrupts  and  secular- 
izes the  heart. 

Around  this  interior  habit  of  mind,  others  inevitably 
crystallize.  Gradually  the  city  deposits  the  shell  of  con- 
ventional and  artificial  life,  which  divorces  action  from 
reflection,  and  compresses  the  susceptibilities  and  aspira- 
tions of  normal  manhood  within  an  incrusted  coat  of  mail. 
'The  arrows  of  truth  are  parried  from  the  conscience.  The 
springs  of  good  impulse  are  sealed.  Custom  shuts  out 
the  true  perspective,  and  the  things  of  vital  importance 
can  be  no  longer  discerned.  Learning  is  shackled  with 
pedants  ;  society,  with  mannerists  ;  the  church,  with 
Pharis 

There  follow  naturally  the  gradations  of  caste,  which 
first  divides  the  world  into  classes,  and  then  keeps  men 
apart  and  antipathetic,  like  Hindoos.  The  problems  of 
city  life  thus  become  so  involved  that  the  well-disposed 
arc  tempted  to  give  up  in  despair  ;  and  the  selfish,  ignor- 
ing public  perils,  devote  themselves  to  luxurious  indul- 
gence. 

Thence  emerges  the  consequent  peril  of  skepticism, 
which  seems  indigenous  in  cities.  "  What  is  truth?"  scorn- 
fully asks  the  I'ilates  who  are  bred  to  urban  ways.  Amidst 
its  continual  unrest,  the  city  is  terribly  endangered  by  the 
witchery  of  easy  new  theories,  and  by  experimenting  with 
iuvork  reforms.  This  is  especially  true  now,  when 
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mechanical  inventions  eclipse  the  old  miracles  of  mythol- 
ogy. The  progress  of  our  time  is  a  giant  Polyphemus, 
i(o ing  forward  at  tremendous  strides,  seeing  clearly  what- 
ever he  can  see  at  all,  hut  keeping  his  single  eye  fixed  on 
mate-rial  things.  Wordsworth  complained  in  his  day  that 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  were  no  more.  Principal 
Shairp  retorts  in  our  day  that  plain  thinking  and  high  liv- 
ing are  the  all  in  all.  The  city,  where  modern  life  con- 
centrates,  grows  quickly  impatient  with  Christ's  deep-cut- 
ting requirement  of  regeneration.  Entertaining  vague 
and  exaggerated  hopes  of  what  physical  science  may  do  for 
the  removal  of  moral  maladies,  it  consents  to  have:  its 
hurts  healed  slightly.  It  doubts  and  doubts,  like  one 
superficial  and  bl;. 

Now  if  these  specimen  phenomena  of   the  enduring  life 
of  the  city  indicate  its    permanent    peril,  how  enormously 
is   that    peril    swelled    by  the    unparalleled    change   in   the 
modern  social   conditions  !      Novelty  itself    is   a    peril,  be- 
•  it  lacks  the  safeguards  < .!  ICC  and  precedent. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  GUI  Df,  Dorchester  has  shown, 
that  great  citi<  t  before  so  numerous  or  popu- 

lous as  now;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  city 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  has  been  more  rapid  within 
sixty  years  than  in  any  preceding  period  of  history. 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  as  Mr.  Loomis  reminds  us  in  his 
"  Modern  Cities,"  are  each  nearly  equal  to  Gibbon's  esti- 
mate of  ancient  Rome.  Paris  is  almost  twice  as  large. 
London  is  four  times  as  populous  ;  yet,  only  with  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  Great  Britain,  it  has 
about  one-third  of  the  city  population  of  that  island. 
Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts  lives 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  State  House,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Illinois  live  in  Chicago.  New 
York  City,  with  its  immediate  environs,  has  almost  as 
many  inhabitants  as  all  the  rest  of  the  great  Empire  State, 
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includin<>-  the  inland    cities.      The   census    of    iSSo   shows 

O 

the  ominous  general  ratio  of  growth  in  cities,     in  1820, 

4.9  per  cent  <>f  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
lived  in  cities;  in  1840,  &l/j  per  cent.;  in  1860,  16  i  per 
cent.;  in  1880,  22^  percent.;  and  in  1890  it  is  likely  to 
approximate  30  per  cent.  These  facts  in  themselves  alone 
create  a  crisis  of  peril.  They  aggravate  all  the  old  penis, 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  new  perils  that  are  even 
more  threatening. 

As  Dr.  Dorchester  has  impressively  intimated,  there 
probably  never  was  a  population  at  once  so  largely  foreign 
and  so  heterogeneous  as  ours.  While  London  has  only 
about  2  per  cent,  of  foreign-born  inhabitants,  the  whole 
of  our  new  nation  in  1880  averaged  over  12  per  cent.;  and 
every  large  city  had  a  far  greater  proportion.  Fur  instance, 
Philadelphia  County  had  24  percent.;  the  counties  con- 
taining Boston  and  St.  Louis,  each  about  30  per  cent.; 
those  including  New  York  and  Chicago,  nearly  40  per 
cent.;  and  San  Francisco  County,  44^4  per  cent.  At  the 
same  time  each  aggregate  represented  some  forty  nation- 
alities. Of  course,  the  early  colonists  of  America  were 
also  foreigners,  but  they  were  usually  homogeneous  in 
their  new  communities,  and  they  generally  came  from  the 
better  classes  of  the  Old  World.  But  our  immigrants  are 
of  all  kinds,  and  chiefly  from  the  lower  elements.  They 
include  not  only  honest  workmen,  but  also  Jesuits  and 
other  plotters,  visionaries  and  revolutionists,  communists 
and  anarchists,  exiles  and  sometimes  (iovernment  pau- 
pers, from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  Christian, 
infidel  or  heathen.  The  worst  of  them  commonly  settle 
as  parasites  in  the  large  (-ities.  Moreover,  they  frequently 
aggregate  in  separate  localities,  speaking  foreign  lan- 
guages, maintaining  foreign  customs,  and  perhaps  propa- 
gating alien  religions  or  irreligious.  For  example,  in  our 
city  of  Chicago,  which  is  really  typical  rather  than  cxcep- 
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tional,  we  have  some  30,000  Bohemians  gathered  in  dis- 
tinct congeries.  Their  women  an:  superstitions  Human- 
ists; their  men,  generally,  apostate  Romanists.  Then- arc 
hardly  five  evangelical  preachers  in  the  land  that  can  speak 
their  language.  They  form  a  missionary  field  as  isolated 
and  as  foreign  as  that  of  the  Indians,  Mormons  or  ( 'hincsc. 
Something  of  the  same  isolation,  at  least,  widely  marks  in 
our  greater  cities  the  far  more  numerous  Germans,  who 
are  now  the  mightiest  nation  in  the  world,  perhaps,  for 
both  persistence  and  colonization.  Caesar,  we  know, 
boasted  that  he  had  driven  them  back,  finally,  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  yet  within  three  centuries  they  wen-  sitting 
on  Cesar's  throne.  Long  ago  they  transfused  their  blood 
into  the  veins  of  >  itain.  'i  Ithough  they 

unong  the  few  European  races  still  occupying  the 
ancestral  home  in  which  history  finds  them,  they  an-  at 
the  same  time  busy  culoiiizing  half  of  Christendom  ;  they 
continue  to  multiply  in  umliminishcd  numbers;  and  every- 
where they  stubbornly  cling  t,,  their  social  customs,  which 
are  indeed  predominantly  Christian,  but  which  show  t- 
of  their  hereditary  paganism.  With  many  admirable  vir- 
•ri/ens,  they  are  frcqi:>  t  in  spiritual 

religion.  The  question  is,  whether  the  American  city  is 
to  assimilate  these  agglomerations,  or  is  to  be  assimilated 
by  them. 

This    massing   of    foreign    populations   in   the    city    is 
largely   responsib  her   with  our   greed  of  money- 

getting  and  our  vehemence  in  pleasure-seeking,  for  the 
new  and  perilous  desecration  of  our  Christian  day  of  rest 
and  worship.  Centuries  of  experience  show  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  must  keep  or  lose  spiritual  power  in 
almost  exact  proportion  as  the  scriptural  Sabbath  is 
hallowed  or  profaned.  As  we  learn  to  fill  consecrated 
time  with  secular  thoughts,  like  those  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  ;  with  unnecessary  and  merciless  secular  works, 
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like  those  of  many  corporations ;   with  secular  pleasures, 

like  those  of  the  Sunday  theatres  ;  and  even  with  MClllai 
sins,  like  those  of  the  saloon  we  so  far  agree  to  abandon 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  content,  ourselves  with  the  low  type 
of  Christianity  so  widely  prevailing  on  the  continent  of 
K u rope.  Are  our  American  cities,  still  largely  within 
reach  of  the  control  of  descendants  of  Puritans,  Hugue- 
nots and  Covenanters,  ready  to  do  that?  Here  is  an 
involved  peril  which  is  comparatively  new  to  our  churches. 

New  also  are  the  perils  of  Romanism  and  the  saloon, 
which  Dr.  Dorchester  discussed.  Take  the  saloon — 
while  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  is  no  new 
thing  for  northern  races,  our  system  of  drinking  has  per- 
nicious elements  of  novelty.  The  maddening  strength, 
the  poisonous  adulterations,  and  perhaps  the  cheapness, 
of  our  liquors  are  relatively  new.  Our  drinking  customs 
also  have  degenerated  ;  for  the  bar  has  largely  supplanted 
the  sideboard,  and  so  far  removed  the  decent  restraints 
of  the  home.  The  organization  of  the  traffic  is  new 
new  in  the  formation  of  great  whisky  and  beer  "  trusts  " 
for  economy  of  manufacture  and  for  control  of  drinking- 
places,  new  in  its  systematic  creation  of  drinking  habits 
to  keep  up  the  demand  for  its  wares,  new  in  frequent 
alliances  with  gross  moral  evils,  like  lust  and  gambling,  to 
enlarge  its  business  by  combining  enticements  to  several 
human  passions  at  once,  and  new  in  methodically  coercing 
and  corrupting  political  candidates  and  parties  for  its 
selfish  moneyed  interests.  Whatever  plan  of  meeting  it 
you  may  advocate,  you  cannot  ignore  the  monstrous  nov- 
elty of  the  peril. 

This  suggests  the  new,  general  and  cumulative  political 
perils  of  the  city.  While  the  city  is  growing,  our  "  bood- 
lers,"  in  many  centres,  at  least,  are  multiplying.  Their 
huge  temptations  increase  with  their  increasing  oppor- 
tunities. Why  ?  Because  municipal  government,  which 
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is  at  once  the  touchstone  and  the  Gordian  knot  of  all  tin- 
forms  of  government,  has  assumed  appalling  proportions 
and  perplexities.  He-cause  intelligent  citizens,  who  ought 
to  he  volunteer  tribunes  of  the  people,  fall  into  despair  or 
become  possessed  with  the  demon  of  covetousness.  I'.e- 
cause  their  abdicated  throne  is  often  usurped  by  unscru- 
pulous demagogue!  and  by  the  ignorant,  irresponsible  and 
even  purchasable  electors,  who  also  belong  to  the  royal 
family  in  our  republican  form  of  government.  This  is  a 
peril  of  the  Church,  because  it  is  a  peril  to  human  nature 
and  because  the  only  cure  for  it  is  the  redemption  of  the 
individual. 

Another  peril,  with  new  feats:-  n  in  the-  fact  that 

the  city  is  bnlieted  bark  and  forth  between  selfish  wealth 
and  no  less  selfish  poverty.  Mammon  is  the  god.  We 
look  out  upon  our  broad  and  rich  domain,  producing 
almost  (very  known  variety  of  plant  and  animal;  we  look 
np  toward  our  two  lordly  mountain  systems,  which  span 
tlv.-  u  ition  like  the  bur  '.  and 

lift  us  above  the  water  level;  we  look  down  into  the  depths 
of  the  earth  at  the  n  .  seas  of  oil,  forests  of 

coal  and  vaults  of  precion  -  which  form  our  tempt- 

ing treasure-trove;  we  look  around  to  our  matchless  array 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  which  both  feed  and  drain  the  con- 
tinent like  the  blood-vessels  of  a  human  body;  we  look 
abroad  over  our  two  great  ocean  highways,  defending  our 
coast,  indenting  it  with  the  best  of  harbors,  and  spurring 
us  on  to  compete  fearlessly  for  the  commerce  of  mankind; 
anil  as  our  hearts  dilate  with  pride  in  contemplating  the 
exhaustlcss  material  resources  of  this  virgin  land,  we 
disdain  to  have  our  spirits  ruled  by  the  meek  and  lowly 
Nazarene.  This  supposititious  omnipotence  of  wealth 
sets  up  a  wrong  standard,  for  it  relegates  character  to  the 
background.  It  tempts  young  men  to  believe  that  society 
adopts  the  motto  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor;"  "  Get 
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money;  still  get  money,  boys;  no  matter  by  what  means." 
It  inspires  the  craze  for  speculation,  which  "  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich,  and  hath  an  evil  eye,"  which  undermines 
sound  and  honest  business  methods,  and  which  fancies 
that  opulence  can  be  legitimately  gained  by  some  sort  of 
gambling  without  being  earned.  It  fosters  greedy  mo- 
nopolies. It  eats  the  heart  out  of  public  spirit  and  Chris- 
tian love,  and  absorbs  man  in  the  dirt-philosophy  of  his 
muck-rake.  It  cankers  those  who  are  unsuccessful  along 
the  avaricious  line  of  living  with  bitter  disappointment 
and  hatred,  which  cruelly  divide  and  enfeeble  society. 
It  encourages  some  of  them  to  adopt  chimerical  schemes 
of  social  reorganization  or  disorganization,  which  are  all 
vitiated  by  the  simple  fact  that  "  out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life."  It  affords  plausible  grounds  for  those 
wretched  appeals  which  anarchy  makes  to  the  discontented 
poor.  The  real  peril  of  anarchy  is  also  the  peril  of 
avarice,  namely,  the  deadly  selfishness  of  sin.  Our  peril 
is  lest  we  should  mistake  the  true  remedy  for  this  funda- 
mental evil.  Chicago  is  about  the  only  American  city 
that  succeeds  in  the  legal  suppression  of  anarchism. 
Johann  Most  ought  to  have  lived  in  Chicago  last  year; 
for,  in  that  case,  he  would  now  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
petty  penalties  of  a  New  York  court.  But  not  even  Chi- 
cago's legal  treatment  can  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  this 
malady.  Human  law  can  deal  with  it  only  as  a  skin 
disease.  But  essentially,  anarchism  is  a  heart  disease, 
which  only  the  (lospel  can  adequately  reach.  What  is 
anarchism  but  hatred  of  all  authority?  Hatred  of  human 
authority  anarchy;  hatred  of  divine  authority — atheism. 
Anarchy  and  atheism  are  but  different  aspects  of  the 
same  peril.  Christ's  Royal  Law  and  ( '.olden  Rule  in 
every  individual  heart  and  life  is  the  only  radical  cure; 
and  that  cure  strikes  at  the  root  of  every  human  ill.  Oh, 
the  deadly  peril  of  not  perceiving  it  ! 
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Closely  connected  with  this  thought  stands  one  of  the 
peculiar  religious  perils  of  the  city — the  tendency  of  the 
rich  and  intelligent  to  take  religious  care  exclusively  of 
themselves.  One  of  Christ's  personal  credentials  was 
"  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached."  But  look  at  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  great  city!  In  many  a  small 
town  there  are  so  many  that  they  must  live,  like  feudal 
barons,  by  making  raids  on  one  another.  In  almost  no 
single  large  city  are  there  half  enough.  In  New  York, 
says  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Jackson,  below  Fourteenth  Street,  with 
a  population  mostly  poor,  there  is  one  weal  elical 

church  to  about  5,400  souls;  but  above  Fourteenth  S: 
where  most  of  the  rich  reside,  there  is  one  comparatively 
strong  Evangelical  church  to  about  3,100.     In  Chicago, 
there  is,  approximately,  one  church  to  every  4,500;    and 
'.y  all  the  vigorous  chu:  on  the  avenues  among 

the  wealthier  classes.  Tlie.se  representative  examples 
may  be  natural,  but  they  are  not  Christian.  We  might 
learn  much  on  this  su!  \\  the  Catholic  Church,  but 

far  more  from  Christ,  who  bids  us  go  out  into  the  alleys  and 
lanes  and  compel  men  to  come  to  the  gospel-feast.  Our 
peril  is  that  we  have  so  largely  lost  cont act,  touch,  with 
the  masses.  For  even  the  tramps  are  souls  for  whom 
Christ  died.  We  need  imperiously,  what  Dr.  Russell,  of 
Oswego,  has  so  nobly  emphasized  -more  thorough  and 
complete  co-operation  among  the  churches.  Human 
nature  may  not  be  ripe  for  organic  union  of  denomina- 
tions. But  human  nature  is  rotting  for  want  of  cond- 
uction among  the  churches.  There  remains  little  secta- 
rian hostility.  I  remember  that  when  I  went  to  Chicago, 
live  year.;  ago,  apprehensive  in  my  inexperience,  I  was  at 
once  reassured  by  the  warm  welcome  of  all  Evangelical 
pastors.  Sharing  as  I  then  did  in  the  popular  notions  of 
Chicago's  relative  wickedness,  I  one  day  asked  a  P.aptist 
neighbor  to  explain  this  heartiness  of  fellowship.  4t  Why," 
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said  he,  "  young  man,  don't  you  see  that  we  have  such  a 
task  in  fighting  the  devil,  that  we  have  neither  time  nor 
energy  left  to  fight  one  another  ?  " 

But  with  all  our  fraternity,  our  peril  still  is  that  we  lack 
comprehensive  plans  and  sustained  efforts  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  entire  community.  We  need  to  emphasize  the 
•itials  that  unite  us;  and,  leaving  without  accent  the 
minor  facts  that  divide  us,  to  supersede  the  desultory  and 
scattered  endeavors  of  unrelated  churches  with  a  scheme 
of  coalition  whicn  will  enlist  every  church  and  every  Chris- 
tian in  preaching  the  gospel  to  every  creature  in  the  city. 

A  final  peril,  old  as  Judas  or  Sanballat,  yet  new  as  our 
own  latest  doubt,  may  coil  itself  in  the  suspicion  that  the 
God  of  Sabaoth  is  incompetent  to  win  his  own  battle.  The 
solution  of  all  these  problems  belongs  fundamentally  to 
him  and  not  to  us.  Who  surmises  that  he  is  driving  us  on 
toward  catastrophe  and  downfall  ?  He  docs  not  need  us, 
but  we  certainly  need  him.  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  Hosts  of  the 
wicked  may  encamp  against  us;  but  if  the  Lord  be  our 
leader,  they  that  be  for  us  are  more  than  they  that  be 
against  us.  Human  nature  may  be  opposite;  but  the  di- 
vine-human nature  is  on  our  side.  Sin  may  abound,  but 
grace  does  much  more  abound.  Elijah  under  the  juniper- 
tree  is  our  warning.  Paul  is  our  example.  To  the  Chris- 
tians in  Rome,  the  representative  of  all  the  ancient  perils  of 
ity,  he  wrote:  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  To  the 
Christians  of  vulgar,  frivolous  and  avaricious  Corinth,  he 
wrote:  "  \\V  preach  Christ  crucified,  .  .  .  Christ  the  pow- 
er of  (lod  and  the  wisdom  of  Clod.  Because  the  foolish- 
ness of  (lod  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weakness  of  (lod 
is  stronger  than  men."  To  the  Kphcsians,  who  sat  chilled 
under  the  shadow  of  the  temple  of  the  heathen  Diana,  he 
wrote  of  "the  exceeding  greatness  of  ('.oil's  power  to  us- 
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ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him 
from  the  dead."  If  with  this  triumphant  faith  we  actually 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  citizens,  we  may  yet  be  enabled, 
by  Christ's  grace,  to  transform  our  imperiled  city  into 
"  the  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  Gud." 


REMARKS    BY  REV,  SAMUEL    L.  LOOMIS, 
OF   BROOKLYN, 

AUTHOR    OF    "  MODERN    CITIES    AND    THEIR    RELIGIOUS 
PROBLEMS." 

I  am  glad  that  there  has  been  no  statement  this 
morning,  such  as  has  been  very  common  among  Chris- 
tian people,  to  the  effect  that  the  modern  city  is,  in 
and  of  itself,  an  evil  thing,  an  evil  beast,  a  monstrous, 
inhuman  thing,  because  it  is  a  city,  and  because  it  is 
growing.  For,  unless  we  intend  to  go  with  Mr.  Ruskin, 
and  allow  that  every  machine,  that  every  steam-engine,  that 
the  modern  contrivances  for  reaping  and  harvesting,  arc 
bad  and  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  and  that  we  should 
return  to  the  days  of  the  sickle  and  the  stage-coach,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  city,  which  has  been  produced 
by  these  things,  is  part  and  parcel  with  modern  civilization. 
It  is  not  evil  because  it  is  a  city  or  because  it  is  grow- 
ing, but  because  as  such  a  city  it  is  growing. 

Every  man  whose  morality  or  intelligence,  especially 
whose  morality,  is  below  the  average  morality  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells,  is,  in  his  measure,  a  peril  to 
that  community.  The  city  is  a  peril  to  the  modern  State, 
because  its  average  citizen,  in  morality  and  education  and 
intelligence,  is  below  the  average  morality  and  intelligence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  land. 

The  only  way  to  improve  the  city — this  is  the  matter  in 
a  nutshell — the  only  way  to  wipe  away  its  threat  from  the 
'ace  of  the  earth,  is  to  use  the  power  that  (lod  has  put  into 
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this  world  for  lifting  men  up.  He  has  given  a  power  which 
is  sufficient  to  lift  men  from  a  lower  estate  to  a  higher  one. 
He  has  put  into  our  hands  a  force  which  will  raise  the  aver- 
age manhood;  and  when  this  force  has  been  sufficiently  and 
wisely  brought  into  use  in  th  •  great  cities,  the  peril  and  the 
menace  of  those  places  will  gradually  disappear.  They 
may  become  even  centres  of  good,  centres  of  light  and 
power  and  purity,  just  as  they  have  become  centres  of 
darkness.  And  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  tin- 
cities,  though  they  are  part  and  parcel  with  our  modern 
civilization,  are  a  threat  to  that  civilization,  whose  lines 
have  not  been  too  darkly  nor  gravely  drawn  this  morning, 
hen,  that,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things,  we  must  take  hold  of  the  mighty  power  which  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands.  Our  testimony  here  this  morn- 
ing, by  our  v  ,  i  our  belief  in 
the  power  <>f  the  Gospel  to  uplift  the  common  manhood  of 
our  country.  This  thing  it  can  do,  this  thing  it  will  do, 
if  it  is  faithfully  and  persistently  used.  \Vc  know  it  by 

experience. 

Hut  in  using  the  Gospel  let  us  not  turn  away  from  the 
motive  which  has  been  given  us.  We  are  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  not  because  civilization  is  imperiled,  not  because 
projx.Tty  is  in  danger,  not  because  even  our  nation  is  in 
peril,  but  because  human  souls  are  in  peril,  and  because 
the  Christ  bitls  us  carry  on  His  kingdom  and  save  men 
tiom  a  l.^t  condition.  If  we  turn  aside  from  preaching  the 
>el  for  the  sake  nf  winning  souls,  to  the  idea  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  for  the  sake  of  saving  property  and  institu- 
tions, we  put  ourselves,  in  the  motive  which  we  urge,  below 
the  position  that  Christ  intended  us  to  take.  We  come  down 
to  the  level  of  men  in  business;  we  even  put  ourselves,  per- 
haps, below  the  anarchists  and  socialists,  who  always  ad- 
vance the  idea  of  human  brotherhood,  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  mass,  in  the  propositions  which  they  bring  forward. 
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Let  us,  then,  still  high  advanced,  hold  the  banner  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Christ  is  able  to  bring 
peace  to  the  troubled  hearts  of  the  great  towns.  Let 
McAll,  from  the  midst  of  the  flaring  and  crowded  boule- 
vards of  Paris,  stand  as  our  witness;  and  Chalmers,  from 
amidst  the  teeming  tenements  of  Edinburgh;  and  Brown 
and  Bernardo,  from  the  reeking  slums  of  East  London; 
and  many  noble  men  from  the  great  cities  of  our  land. 
The  Gospel  has  won,  and  will  win,  and  is  always  able  to  win, 
the  masses  of  the  great  cities.  Let  us  not  forget  this,  and 
let  us  not  lose  our  courage  and  faith  in  its  advancing  power. 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  man  sad:  we  talk  about  these  things 
a  great  deal,  but  when  we  look  to  see  what  we  have  done  and 
what  we  are  doing,  we  have  abundant  reason  for  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  things  in  the  work  of  the  churches.  Take 
the  simple  fact  which  has  been  brought  forward  so  plainly 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  this  Alliance,  that  in  New 
York  City,  since  1880,  where  there  has  been  a  growth  of 
300,000  people,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  churches  of  only  four;  and  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going 
backward  and  not  forward.  Brethren, 

"  He  has  sounded  out  a  trumpet  which  shall  never  call  retreat, 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment  seat. 

Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer;  be  jubilant,  my  feet: 
Our  God  is  marching  on." 


UNDER  FRENCH  SKIES; 

Or,     SUNNV 


BY  MADAMK  DK  CASI'ARIN, 
Author  of  "Near  and  Heavenly   Horizons." 

16mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 


This  is  a  new  work  by  the  author  of  "  Near  and  Heavenly  Hori- 
zons," which,  when  published  some  years  ago,  attained  such  popularity 
that  the  Countess  Gasparin's  latest  publication  will  probably  be 
eagerly  sought  for.  The  author's  love  of  nature,  the  depth  of  her 
religious  feeling,  and  the  rare  quality  of  her  literary  skill,  give  her 
works  a  charm  and  grace  which  secure  to  them  an  assured  place  in 
literature. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  a  professedly  religious  book  so  thoroughly 
free  from  dogmatism,  so  sympathetic  in  its  tone,  and  so  wholesome 
in  its  spirit  of  wide  and  truly  Christian  charity,  or  one  in  which  the 
author  so  evidently  wrote  from  the  fullness  of  the  heart.  Considered 
merely  as  a  literary  production,  Madame  de  ( iasparin's  work  is  equally 
deserving  of  praise.  There  is  about  it  an  amount  of  care  and  of  finish 
which  are  not  amongst  the  least  proofs  of  the  writer's  earnestness  and 
sincerity." — Glasgow  Hetald. 

"  This  collection  of  historiettes  by  Madame  de  Gasparin  has  to  do, 
in  the  way  of  scene,  chiefly  with  the  Jura  borderland  district  on  the 
Swiss  and  French  frontiers.  It  has  a  type  of  beauty  of  its  own.  Its 
modest  mountain  heights  contrasted  with  the  magnificent  panorama 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  within  view,  its  wealth  of  dark  pine  forest, 
its  pastoral  highlands  of  intense  green,  have  great  attractions  for 
many,  not  least  for  the  authoress  herself.  And  this  district,  known 
and  loved  as  it  is  by  the  writer,  is  here  peopled  with  a  number  of 
actors  who  come  forward  in  the  various  tales  contained  in  the  volume. 
Raoul  and  Marjolaine,  the  happy  young  couple  in  their  mountain 
cottage  and  bit  of  farm,  Pierre  the  woodman,  Silvio  and  Serinette,  the 
loves  of  Victor  and  Louise  ;  these,  and  many  more,  form  the  dramatis 
persona  that  appear  in  the  pleasant  pages  of  the  book." — London 
Bookseller. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 
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Two  Books  of  National  Interest. 


Th?  very  general  attention  attracted  l>y  the  publication,  under  the 
title  of  "National  Perils  and  Opportunities,"  of  the  IWiisxioiis  of  the 

•al  Christian  Conference   held  at  \V.: 

1887,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  has  induced  the 

publishers,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  still  :N  to 

.    in    two    unifoi.  ::ain   of    llu-s.-    noteworthy 

paper,  grouped  under  the  two   following  titles,    which   describe   the 

.ich  the  work  of  the  (  naturally  fell  : 

PROBLEMS  OP  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION:  Thnr 
tical  Solution  the  Pressing  Christian  Duty  of  To-'!  n  I  . 
iden:  .  and  ( i.vi  i-.s,  isishop 

I-  I'MKRSON,  an 

BOYESEN  ;  Col.  I.  L.  GREENE,  an 

Looms.     (Uniform    with    Cooperation    in    Christian    Work.) 
i6mo.     Paper,  30  ce 

The    topics   arc:    "Immigration."    1 

"  Ultrainontani 

•    h  to  the  Capital  and 

Labor  Question,"  by  McCosil  and  1  ;,"  by 

DORCHESTER,  MCPHERSON,  and  LOOMIS. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  CHRISTIAN  WORK :  Comn 
for   United    Interdenotnin 
Rev.  Drs.  STORRS,  ( . 

.   and   HATCHER,   1';  .11. MAN,   I'i 

OST,  and  others.  (Uniform  with  "  1'n.bK  : 
ican  Civilization.")     i6mo.     Paper,  30  ce: 

cessityof  Co-operation  in  Christian  V. 

by  STORRS,  HARRIS.  •  ;.« ra- 

tion;: \Vork. "b\  tion  in  Small  < 

assELL;    "Co-operation    in    Large   Cities,"  by    NHUI 
"Christian    Resources   of  Our  Country,"   by    KI.M;,    <  in  MAN,  and 
H\i«  HKK;    "Individual  Responsibility  Gro'wing  out  of  Perils  and 
Opportunities,"  by  GORDON,  and  oil. 

Ssnt,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 
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MODERN    CITIES 

AND    THEIR    RELIGIOUS    PROBLEMS. 

By  Rev.  SAMUEL  LANE  LOOMIS. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  JOSIAII    STRONG,  D.I>. 

12mo,    Cloth,    $1.OO. 


"  For  all  who  love  their  fellow-men,  this  book  will  be  a  stimulus 
and  a  guide.  It  presents  clearly  and  forcibly  the  increasingly  difficult 
problem  of  the  modern  city,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation to  all  workers  in  this  field.  Like  'Our  Country,'  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Strong,  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  marked  books  of  the  current 
year.  Every  worker  in  city  or  country  should  read  and  inwardly 
digest  this  suggestive  volume." — Rev.  A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

"  This  volume  is  in  point  and  substance  the  companion  volume  to 
be  read  in  connection  with  '  Our  Country,'  by  the  Rev  Josiah  Strong, 
D.D.  The  author's  sociology  is  sound.  The  chapters  on  methods 
of  philanthropic  endeavor,  and  especially  those  which  show  what  has 
been  done,  are  wise  and  helpful.  We  commend  the  book  heartily  to 
our  readers." — The  Independent. 

"  This  is  an  important  little  volume,  and  a  fit  companion  to  place 
side  by  side  with  the  remarkable  work  by  Dr.  Strong,  entitled  'Our 
Country.'  It  is  a  book  which  will  startle  many  and  convince  all  who 
read  it.  It  ought  to  go  into  every  household  in  the  land." — Christian 
at  Work. 

"The  author  has  reached  more  nearly  to  the  true  cause  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  proper  manner  to  remove  it,  than  any  other  author 
with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted." — Hartford  Post. 

"A  striking  and  sensible  book — one  of  the  clearest  and  best  things 
ever  written  on  this  live  and  stirring  current  question." — Michigan 
Christian  Advocate. 

"A  timely  book,  well  written,  sensible,  practical.  A  book  that 
deserves  reading." — Springfield  Union. 

"  The  present  volume  is  directly  to  the  point,  wise,  timely,  and 
earnest. " — Christian  Sanctuary. 

"  This  is  a  very  able  book." — Baltimore  Sun. 


Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 
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A  Great  Book  on  a  Great  Subject. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  MISSIONS; 

Or,  the  Voice  out  of  the  Cloud. 

BY   T1IK 

REY.    ARTHUR   T.    PIERSON,    D.  D. 
Paper,  35c.     Cloth,  $1.26. 


"  One  of  the  most  important  books  to  the  Cause  of  Foreign  Missions — 
and  through  them  to  Home    Missions  also- which  ever  has  been  written. 
It  should  1*  in  every  library  and  every  household.     It  should  U 
*en  to  heart,  and  prayed  over." — Congrtgationalist. 

:rely  if  the  inspiration  and  the   force  of  this  'Crisis  of  Missions' 
iml>it<d  and  felt   by  the  whole   sacramental  1. 

inii-!  ;/.  a   grand  anointing,  and  a   holy  crusade  to   storm    the 

kinp  all  along  the  line,  and    greedily  add    the  crown    of 

hrist's  many  crowns  \"—Uomilfti(al  Review. 

.is  is  a  book  for  every   Christian  to  read   with  prayer  and  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  know  his  personal  duty  in  this  great  and  •  ork."- 

N.  y 

•  •  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that   tl 

earnest  and  intelligent  review  of  the  i  :kand  !iel<:  ever 

been  given  to  the  church."—  Christian  Statesman. 

"A   closely  compacted  array   of  fai  1  under  distim  t 

and  I  ther  l>y  the  strong  n%  Mr  almost 

a  thing  <>t lile  l»y  the  evident  pr»-  ding 

powei   ot  the  Holy  Ghost."—  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Hacon  Stevens,  Hishop  oj 
J'fnnsyh-ania. 
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THB  BAKKK  ^  TAYLOR  Co. 

Announce  as  Shortly  to  be  Published: 

THE  WORKING  CHURCH.      liy  CIIAKI.KS    K.  THWING,  D.D. 

i(>mo,  clotli. 

A  careful  treatise  by  a  successful  church  administrator  on  the  best 
methods  <>f  making  the  church  organization  an  efficient  instrument. 
Its  topics  are:  I.  The  Church  and  the  Pastor;  II.  The  Character  of 
Church  Work  ;  III  The  Worth  and  the  Worthlessness  of  Methods  ; 
IV.  Among  the  Children  ;  V.  Among  the  Young  People  ;  VI.  Among 
Business  Men  ;  VII.  From  the  Business  Point  of  View;  VIII.  Two 
Special  Agencies ;  IX.  The  Treatment  of  Strangers  ;  X.  The  Un- 
churched ;  XI.  Duties  towards  Benevolence;  XII.  The  Rewards 
of  Christian  Work.  (In  press.) 

KEYSTONES  OF  FAITH ;    or,  What  and  Why  We  Believe. 

By  WOLCOTT  CALKINS,  D.D.     i6mo,  cloth. 

This  book  is  designed  for  young  Christians  and  busy  people  who 
need  a  brief  outline  of  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  in  which  all 
evangelical  denominations  agree.  In  the  body  of  the  work,  Chapters 
I. — VIII.,  this  is  given  in  popular  language,  free  from  all  technical 
phrases  of  theology.  In  Chapters  IX.  and  X.  another  outline  is  given 
in  the  language  of  the  Catholic  and  evangelical  confessions  :  and  in 
Chapter  XI.  still  another  short,  but  complete,  outline  is  given  in  the 
exact  language  of  Scripture.  (In  press.) 

WHAT  JESUS  SAYS.  Being  an  arrangement  of  the  words  of 
our  Saviour,  under  appropriate  headings,  with  a  full  index.  By 
Rev.  FRANK  RUSSELL,  D.D.  121110,  cloth.  (New  Edition  in 
press.) 

"The  idea  of  the  book  is  original,  the  execution  is  excellent,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  very  helpful  to  all  who  desire  to  know  exactly  just  what  our  Lord  has  said.  His 
simple  words  are  so  covered  up  with  glosses  and  commentaries  that  we  are  almost 
unable  to  consider  their  natural  meaning.  In  accomplishing  this  most  desirable 
result  of  listening  to  Christ  alone,  this  work  is  most  serviceable  to  us  all."— J,  B. 
ANGKLL,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Michigan  University. 

"Whatever  shall  put  into  the  hands  of  men  the  very  words  of  Christ,  cannot  but 
be  a  benefit  to  them.  It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  that  his  habit  of  teaching  led 
to  brief  sentences,  maxims,  or  parables,  and  in  this  peculiarity  we  find  a  just  ground 
for  separating  his  words  from  the  context  of  the  history,  as  one  would  separate 
clusters  and  leaves  from  the  vine  by  which  they  had  been  supported.  Great  good 
will  flow  from  this  work."— Rev.  HENKY  WARD  BEECHER,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

THE    BAKER  &  TAYLOR    CO., 

74-O  and  742  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  CONFERENCE. 


National  Perils  and  Opportunities. 

THE  DISCUSSIONS  OF  THE  — 

GENERAL  CHRISTIAN  CONFERENCE, 

HELD  AT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  7-9th,  1887, 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  AND  DIRECTION  OF 

THE   EVANGELICAL   ALLIANCE 

FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

8vo.,   Paper,   $1.OO.    Cloth,    $1.BO. 

An  indispensable  book  to  ail  who  would  keep  abreast 

of   current  Christian  thought  and  endeavor.     Contains 

addresses   by     1'ie:  fc   McPhersou, 

ad,      MacArthur,     StOlTB,      Harris,     Schatifiler, 

'en,  and  many  other  equally  prominent  thinkers. 

"All    the   prominent   soci.il  questions  which  now  confront  the 
churches  were  di-* u^cd,  and  the  foremost   men  in   the  churches 
e-ent  to  discuss  them." — Christian  f 

lie  nu»t  notable  religious  gatherings  ever  held  in  this 
country."     Cnnstian  at  IVork. 

"  Marks  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Republic." 

—  The  Churchman. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  presented  was  worthy  of 
the  attention  ot  the  whole  country." — New  York  Observer. 

"  Nearly  all  the  papers  were  of  the  highest  order  in  their  various 
depaitpoenU,  and  the  meeting  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  influence  in 
promoting  the  co-operation  of  Protestant  Christians." — New  York 
Christian  Advocate. 
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EVANGELISTIC  WORK 

In  Principle  and    Practice. 

By    Ki>v.  ARTHUR  T.  PXBRSON,  I  >.  I  >• 

12mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  new  book  on  that  method  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
potent  means  of  building  up  the  Christian  Church — Evangelization. 
It  is  written  by  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  subject. 

"  This  book  is  preeminently  a  book  for  the  hour.  It  is  at  once 
a  fruit  of  the  reviving  evangelistic  spirit  and  a  welcome  and  powerful 
force  for  the  promotion  of  that  spirit  among  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
All  who  are  working  for  Christ,  especially  all  ministers  and  teachers, 
ought  to  procure  and  study  this  book." — Christian  Statesman. 

"  More  truth,  perhaps,  than  can  be  found  in  any  single  uninspired 
book,  concerning  'evangelistic  work,'  is  included  in  a  volume  with 
this  title,  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  Truths  of  the  first  importance 
are  spoken  concerning  methods  and  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  After 
having  set  down  the  principle  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  the  author  has 
enforced  it  in  sketches  of  VVhitefield,  Howard,  Finney,  Chalmers, 
Moody,  Bliss,  and  others.  The  book  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation ; 
it  cannot  but  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good." — Hartford  Post. 

"  Every  phase  of  the  question  is  discussed,  the  methods  and 
merits  of  different  evangelists  are  set  forth,  apostolic  and  modern 
preaching  compared,  and  the  causes  of  failure  and  success  in  minis- 
terial work  portrayed.  It  Is  a  book  to  be  studied  by  all  church 
workers. " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"The  book  is  dedicated  to  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  would  seem 
to  contain  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  way  of  information, 
instruction,  example,  or  exhortation  upon  the  subject." 

— Baptist  Standard. 

"  The  chapters  on  the  great  Evangelists  are  delightfully  written 
in  a  lofty  and  devout  spirit." — Indianapolis  News. 

"  His  views  will  be  accepted  as  of  orthodox  authority." 

—  Washington  Critu. 
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A   Hook  for  all  who  fwe  God  and    Country. 


The    115th    Thousand   of  "that  Wonderful   Book, 

OUR  COUNTRY: 

/r5    POSSIBLE    FUTURE    AND    ITS    PRESEN7 
CRISIS. 

Rv  REV.  JOSIAH    STRONG,   D.D. 
With  an    Introduction   by  Prof.  AUSTIN    PHELPS.  D.D. 


320  PAQE8.     12mo,  PAPER,  25  CENTS.     CLOTH,  60  CENTS. 


This  is  probably  the  most  powerful  work  that  has  come  from  the 
American  press  during  the  present  century.  With  a  brilliantly 
marshalled  array  of  unimpeachable  facts,  it  portrays  America's 
material,  social  and  religious  condition  and  probable  trend,  points 
out  the  perils  which  threaten  her  future,  and,  with  wonderful  cltar- 
ness  and  tremendous  force,  both  shows  the  means  of  averting 
danger  and  inspires  enthusiasm  for  the  task.  The  wide  circulation 
of  this  book  has  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  work  of 
ng  America  for  the  highest,  political,  social  and  religious, 
national  liic.  The  following  notices  show  what  the  press  and  the 
pulpit  think  of  it  : 

"Strong,  careful,  thoughtful."—  Boston  Journal. 
"Stirring,  startling;,  convincing." — The  Guardian. 
"Ought  to  reach  a  circulation  of  a  million."— .V.  Y.  Evangelist. 
"  Ought  to  be  read  by  every  person  in  this  country." — St.  Louis  Centrmt 
Baptist. 

"\Vordsarefeeble  in  the  recommendation  of  this  book.  It  enlightens, 
stirs,  quickens,  and  makes  the  blood  boil  with  patriotic  zeal  and  Christian 
vehemence." — Pulpit  Treasury. 

"  '  Our  Country  '  is  the  one  book  next  to  the  Bible  that  I  want  them  (the 
people)  to  read." — Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  Ptainvillf,  Conn. 

"  It  thrills  me  through  and  through." — Rev.  T.  O.  Douglas. 

"  The  best  book  of  its  sort  ever  published."— Rev.  Way  land  Hoyt,  D.D. 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  most  important  book  which  has  been  issued  in  this 
decade."— Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems \  D.D. 

"  This  volume  is  a  storehouse  of  information.  We  recall  no  recent  volume 
which  has  so  much  packed  into  it  of  value  for  the  minister,  the  editor,  the 
teacher,  and  in  general,  the  patriot,  as  this  little  volume  on  '  Our  Country.' " 
— Christian  Union. 
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